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Let us send you the Oliver for Free Trial. The 
coupon brings it. 
If you agree that it is bag finest typewriter, regardless of 
price, pay for it at the rate of $4 per month. We ask se digg eb 
in advance. You have overa "ye ar to pay. And you'll have the 
Oliver all that time. There is no need to wait until you have } 
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Free Use in Your Own Home 
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pay in the pay-envelope. It’s the thing that 
lifts men out of a poor- paying job i intoa — S 
size job withaman’s size pay. The man with the “‘knou 
how’’ under his hat always wins out. No matter what 
kind of work you are doing, or what you expect to do—you can learn 
more about that work and get more money for doing it. You d 
have to goto school. Neither do you take any special training. One of 
these home study coursesin book form gives you all the “*know how” you need. 


‘ NOWING HOW is the thing that puts the big 





Some of the world’s greatest experts prepared these books just to. help ambi- 
tious men get ahead. They are written in plain, good old U language 
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that anyone can understand. No puzzling tec hnical terms. 
explained. Thousands of pictures, plans, blueprints, diagrams, etc., in each 
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diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
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to-day Highest prices paid in cash by re- 
turn Goods returned in 10 days if 
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$20.00 only L. Hetz, 302 East 23d St, 
New York City 
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Amazingly Easy Way 
Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 
nly a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 
prising number of men earning five figure 
salaries Who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 
ambitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class. 

There is nothing “different” about the man 
whose salary runs into five figures. He is made 
of the same stuff as you and I. For example, 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 
n excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
a year, x J. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
formerly a railroad employe on a small salary— 
last month his earnings were $1,562 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Compeelt, and the others 
Whose letters you see on 

fferned $524 ln Two Weeks =F this page are all success- 
onth Lost ook i gienred ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
cnt ni’ year class—and they 
Earn as High as $100 2 Day never sold goods before! 
ook your course two years} It is hard to believe that 
such big success could 
come so quickly and easi- 
ly. Yet it was all amaz- 
ingly simple! Ask them 
the maeeek oF their sudden 
success, They will tell 

yeni forthe pest tety you they owe it to the 
ye are $1,562.00 and I won} National Salesmen’s Train- 





Read These Amazing 
Stories of Success 


107 Ww. Park Fass, 





earned more than $100 
day. 2 ou secured me m 
Our Sales M 
duate of yours 

. Crawford ‘Ave., 








Pr rize in March although 


only worked ews during ing Association This is 
t month raniz , p 
Greeraburg I Campbell,} an organization of top- 


notch salesmen and sales 
sret 21000 and over 1.800 for managers formed express- 
s,whilelastweek| ly for the purpose of 

356 . OC training men to sell and 
helping tnem to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men 
from all walks of life and 
made them Master Sales- 


Please 


ed $1, 800 in Six W. 


leeks 
earnings for March were 








to make @ success. . P. Over- 
treet. Dallas, Texas. 











mention this magazine 


when 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Train You And Help 


You Land A Job 

What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doing now—whether or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 


° 
Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily 
you can learn this fascinating, big pay profes- 
sion at home in your spare time. Learn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4-W Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4.W Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 












se send me, without any obligation on my part. your free 

. A Knight of the Gri and full information about the 8s 
stem of Salesmanship Training and Employment Serv 

a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 

Street 2 .cccccccccccccscccvcccsccccccessessessessessereessessece 

State... .ccsecseccccccsscesscees . 
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STRONGFORTISM 


Is a Science in Itself 


I Guarantee Immediate 


My Book Is Free 





Send for it TODAY—Right NOW 
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OWN HAIR 


WELL GROOMED MEN 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN 


TIME, PLACE AND 
STYLE—CUT THEIR ZA 
OWN HAIR WITH A wh 


COWAN 


Master Barber 


HAIR CUTTER EZ 
<n as A B Cc oo oa 














throug our hair Done in a few nm ite Time saved 
»f money too, at the pri for h: tir cuts n adays, 
Y ight to see some of the | we get from people 
who said it “couldn't be de now convineed 
that it can be done 
Write for particulars and } oft yreat 
inventior t t (ye 
men, r n ctign 
Guara or Mone 
Agents ar De WW i 
Cowan Hair-Cutter Co, 
Dept. 901 Kansas City, Mo 
+ ® ) ‘4 ry 
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° er 
ol! 12 1. Elgin, Waltham, Howard, tilings 
or any watch yo Easy Payments 


eLom. oe and 30 days Free” Triel. Send for Big 
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= 8 ate) 4. 112 pages wonderful valoes, diamonds, 
_ « \nJS 


watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-date de 
signs. Buythe WereWev.vou will never 








miss the money, Get posted, write today, 


ULR UP} GT ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 292 St.Louis, Me, 


REE od __ aes 
bi fale 
TENOR BAN lll Hawalian Guitar, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mall, To first 


s in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolia, 
Tualete, Guit ar, Hawaiin Guit ar, ( et ‘com we Baaioer Danio 80 











= y Very small charge for lessons only. We gvarantee 
ple te< atfit free, Write naw. No oblijation. 


SLINGERLAND ScwOot OF music, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 





S S00n as we get your name, we'll send you 

A BRILLIANT CORREAN GEM,—GOLD-SET 

on ten days’ FREE TRIAL 
. s \ 


M. LOWEY, Dept. 21C, 30 30th Street, Woodcliff, % 4 
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offers you “Big Money” and 
Let me train you in electricity 

I can quickly fit you to qualify 
You don't have to go to 


lectricity, the greatest force in the world 
“Quick Money” if you have the ambition to go and get it. 
at home—in your spare time—no matter where you live. 
as an expert electrician earning $2000.00 to $4000.00 a year. 



























school. You don’t have to serve time as an apprentice. You start drawing the big pay 
as a” as you are —— - ie 
am an authorize 
pg typ — far || Qualify to Fill One Why Wicks Trained 
as now lam theonly man 
ARMM ith the degree Electrical |] , of These Big || Men Are Successful 
A. W. WICKS | Engineer to offer a Home || Paying Positions ‘ : 
= Engineer ay Paneer fo Elcctrictty. Chiel Electrician Wicks trained men succeed where 
ormeriy with th i we j > 
= aikiectricCo. | experience has covered a Sub Stetan Orcas» || Other men fail because they are trained 
ager of’ company | period of twenty-five years $200 per month and up jj thoroughly from the ground up. They 
say os pe I LA . >. bere Electrical — have been trained under an Electrical En- 
also former! with H s 
Fairbanks aie corporations in this country. at Ele gineer. They have the knowledge gained 
Engineer, al This wide and varied experi- $250 per month and up of 25 years of experience behind them. 
Blewtricnt ther Wicks ence is the secret back of |] Power Plant Supt. Wicks trained men can’t go wrong—they 
the success of my students. $208 to $1000 per month |} know only one way to do things—the right way. 
ireman 
$150 to $200 per month 4 
New Easy Method | 2: Mail Coupon _\ &€t ‘te 
My new easy method knocks out all ee aie ee f 
the unnecessary frills and gives you real ‘ i J or 
practical electricity—the money-mak- . Elec. Installation 
ing facts that you can cash in on. I 15250 te c— FREE 
teach both why and how through practical 
problems—the kind of problems you will meet ‘$200 per meath and up Book 














later in your everyday work. 


FREE Electrical Outfit and Tools 
Big outfit containing material, appar- 
atus and tools FREE, I know the value of the right kind of 
tools so I want my students to start out with the very tools 
they will need on the job. This outfit contains everything— 
there are no extras for you to buy. 


Great Opportunities " “isisc;"" 


Just stop and think what electricity means to us 
n our everyday life and you will realize we there is such a 
ig demand for electrically trained men. he whole world 
lepends on the electrician. Electric Light Companies, Munici- 
alities, Manufacturers and Contractors are paying bigger 


vages than ever and still need more men to fill big j 


.. W. Wicks, E. E., Pres., WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE a 
Dept. 1048, 3601 Michigam Ave., Chicago 
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Send the coupon to me 
today—it will bring you my 
new big “Opportunities 
in the Electrical Field '’ If you 
are interested in your owD 
future you will want this book. 
I will also send you full par- 
ticulars of my method of 
training— show you why 
Wicks training brings 


bp pasaeee. You 
will also find out “* 
about my Spe- ¢ s 
cial Tuition j 
Rate now in vy" : 
force. Act yY + 3 4 
at once. 2 a & 
KAP 
a fet . # A 
0 Ss Poa a oe se" 
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4 WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Three Vital Facts 

The demand for ELECTRICAL EXPERTS 
n in any other profession. 

2. Electrical Experts earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

. Advancement for the Electrical Expert is certain, and the 
opportunities for getting into business for yourself are better 
than in any other line. 

IXnowing these three facts the thing for every red-blooded ambitious 
man to consider is where can he get the best practical training in Elec- 
trical work. Not a lot of theoretical stutf—but a real practical training 
that will make him an Electrical Expert in the shortest possible time. 


+. 2 
A Real Training 
As chief engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly 
the kind of training a man needs to get the best oe at the high- 
est salaries. Hundreds of my are now earning $3,000 to 
$10,000. Many are now successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Read my students’ letters. 
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CHAPTER‘. of the last-century lawyer and _politi- 

cian. His graying brown Her fell for- 


EXIT BROMWOLD 


HEY 
\ubert Catherton, fi 
sat to the left of his 


faced each other. 
lancier, 
host’s 








ancient walnut desk. He was 
leaning forward slightly, and his coun- 
tenance was a threatening mask that 


power of the 
sical 
in evidence, 
a will that 
Finding its way 


the 
force 

although that was 
rhuman mentality, 


suggested 
man: a 
strength, 
too 53a supe 
knew no 


gig intic 
} 


above mere pny 


obstacles. 


through a gloom of high buildings, a 
bar of fading twilight struck in upon the 
brown, nob face with the close- 
cropped black mustache, intensifying it 


-burning high lights, 
unnatural, 


by cualow s and soft 
and ss to the eyes an 
impersonal gleam. 

Alexius Bromwold, 
the other’s threat ‘vith 


at the desk, met 
bluff temper. 


Although he was older than the other, 
his features displayed the sturdy power 


ti—ps 





e 
ward over his forehead in the tangled 


mat, common to aggressive men. His 


faded blue eyes were redly defiant. 
For his age, his hair and eyes were 


as remarkable as his mentality. Alexius 


Bromwold was a conspicuous and pow- 


erful member of the New York bar. 
His oftice bespoke his solid worth. 

The dusty esidadl furniture and the 

shelves of yellow law books resembled 


his own broadcloth The 
di sorder of scattered pamphlet Ss al d Da- 
I 


and gold studs 


pers was like the disorder of his bris- 
tling hair. Another shaft of light trav- 
ersed the far corner of the room, pick- 


laé * r 
ettering upon 


and 
pate of a blackened plaster bus 
“Suy pose | say offered Brom- 
wold. “Suppose I tell you to get out 
of my with your damned black- 
mailing scheme ?” 
Catherton lifted his shoulders. 


ing out haphazard the gilt 


several calfski1 the bald 


‘ 


bindines 


=) 
nor 


office 





“Then,” he replied, “you would be 
the third of your profession to defy 
them. I presume you would go the way 
of the other two.” 
Bromwold thundered indignantly. 
“What?” he demanded. “Do you, 
Catherton, have the unspeakable face 
to come here and tell me that if I don’t 
hand you twenty-five thousand dollars 
I will be murdered? Do think I 
am imbecile enough to believe any gang 
of criminals, however powerful, could 
thing think I’m a 
brainless, nightmare-ridden fool?” 
Catherton raised a hand in warning. 
“Stop!” His voice was trembling. 
‘You idiot, do you think I can sit and 
hear you blaspheme their power with- 
out being punished for it? They'll 
know if I listen to you and they’ll make 
me pay.” 
After a 
lower 
“Grover and Sweet were 
1e said, 
Bromwold arose, brus 
ment away 
his arm. 


you 


do such a ? Do you 


moment, he went on in a 


tone. 


> the other 


hing the state- 
with a scornful sweep of 


“Grover and Sweet? Nightmares! 
You're either crazy or you're a monu 
mental jackass, Catherton. They both 
died in accidents. Sweet was drowned, 
and Grover——” 

“They were called accidents,” inter- 


“Sweet was drowned 
while ba and he 


rupted Catherton. 


at Atlantic City thing, 


was an Lempert mmer. Grover was 
ki a supposed collision. He left 
Bas ‘ton ‘Downs, Long Island, one hour 
before the train struck his car at the 


1 


“hel crossing, and that crossing is 


exactly fifteen minutes’ walk from Bar- 
ton Downs Where was he in the 
meantime? Was he alive or dead?” 


Bromwold now pacing the open 
bevond the desl 


space eyond e@ GeskK, 


“Do you mean me to believe that 
organized banditry exists and there is 
no power in our government to say it 
nay?” he asked. “That there is a band 
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the 
Secret Seven and that they are allowed 
to operate by the New York police and 


of jackanapes calling themselves 


our Federal secret service? 
can demand blackmail, 
and kill those 


That they 
tribute on 
refuse to 


levy 
society, who 
pay ?” 

There is a Secret Seven,” replied 
“and you will accede to their 
if you are wise 


Catherton, 


demands 


“Tt’s preposterous! And you, you 
say, are compelled to be their agent? 
“IT cannot help it. I receive letters 


of instruction from them and I carry 
them out. I, too, would be killed if ] 
failed to use all my ingenuity, all my 


to obey.” 
nice réle for an ambitious 
Well suited to the youth 


power, 

“10S: 2 
young man! 
of to-day.” 


Catherton produced a cigar case and 


made ready to smoke. 
“What would you h me do?” he 
ql sstioned. “It’s thi death.” 
Che match flamed momentarily, light- 
1 


ing his teeth, clenched upon the cigar. 


His countenance became a grinning 
s+? f ) ' +} ] +} 
cat's 1 hung in the gloom of the 
offic Bromwold, wat hing him, shud 
dered, but approached him swiitl 
What do?” he demanded in sound 
ing encouragement. “Why, fight! 
Fight them! As I mean to do. End 


which has even reached and 
brown 
me, 


Grover and 


this s ‘iety 
terrif ied such men as Gregory 
and Randolph Melville, who warn 
as you do, of the fate of 

Sweet. Break it up! Don’t give 
at drunkard Brown or that spine 
less nincompoop Melville, with his in- 
herited fortune. You've made your 


Way 


like tl 


money in competition, man; now fight 
for it!” 
For answer Catherton his 


held up 
li 


left hand and struck pa match. 
Bromwold saw that the third and fourth 
fingers were missing. 


first warn- 


“and within 


their 


rred, 


“T refused 


ing,” the financier ave 


to obey 


a week I was waylaid, made insensible, 














little finger was removed. 


and my 
When I came to myself 1 was in the 
care of a doctor, who told me that it 
had been cut off in a railroad accident. 


the police, but when we re- 


i went to 
urned to the doctor’s office, a surgeon’s 
office on a well-known street, mind you, 
the office had vanished. And when J 
still cherished designs upon them 
next finger was removed by the same 
doctor, who disappeared afterward in 
the same way. That was enough—and 
is enough—for me. Hereafter I will 
obey them.” 

Bromwold 


ny 


switched on the light 
above his desk. Its rays, directed by 
an antiquated tin shade, went down to 
a wide circle upon the floor. The 
lawyer scanned the young financier’s 
After a 


form 
expressionless countenance. 
he laughed crisply. 

“Come, now, every man has his price. 
Every game’s worth a candle. How 
about half of my estate, a large for- 
tune of solid collateral in New York 
the one and only collection of stocks 
ind bonds that is good as gold in any 

ink? Half of it, if you will join m¢ 

“gee plist 
and wreck this society. 

Catherton sprang to his feet 
nervous movement of negation 
“TT wouldn’t 


‘hey’d find me out. 
' 


moment 


vith a 


dare,” he replied. 
I can’t listen.” 
romwold came into the electric light 


a bound. 


Tia | 
i 


* ++} 
with 
~Catherton, 


I’m 


to know it. 


he challenged, “you ar 
too old a 


cross-examiner 
Catherton remained motionless, ey 
gleaming. 

“The Secret Seven exists,” 
“It is a society cor 


he pro- 


nounced, sed of 


seven men known by the following 
names: Che, Aragon, Petrovitch-——” 


Bromwold interrupted. 
“T know all that,” he sneered. “Mel- 
ville recited same story to me, 


Petrovitch, the Russian; Dernan, the 


the 


Irishman; Ugolino from Italy, and Do, 
It’s poppycock, 


from South Africa. 
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They are 
seven very ordinary crooks. 


really, if they exist at all, 
But mark 


my words, they don’t exist. That kind 
of work isn’t done by seven men. It’s 
done by one man, one big man. One 


real brain. And I’m going to find him. 
‘ll make Petrovitch petrified. Ill see 
Ugolina e: Tombs, 
and I'll put Do where he belongs, in 


I 


ting spaghetti in the 


a. good hot climate.” 

As he spoke, the lawyer opened a 
drawer in his desk. 

“You're a fool,’ snapped Catherton. 
raised his from 
among the papers in the drawer, level- 
ing a pistol upon the other. 

“And you're a criminal,” he cried, 
“Put up your hands!” 
Catherton’s eyes opened in 


Bromwold hand 


surprise, 


tood motionless, and, after a 


moment, raised his hands 


mace, 


su j 
with a gri- 





ae 

What the ” he asked. 
‘yy 1 ] T S . ° ‘ * > - 
“What do I say? are you going 
¢ do?” 


Bromwold switched his desk chair 


about with his foot and seated himself 
facing Catherton. With his left hand 
} 





he br the telephone, on its swing- 
ing arm, to within speaking distance. 
“l’m going to give you a chance to 
tell your troubles to the police,’ he an- 
ne ed Don’t move or I'll shoot.” 
al p still,” answered Catherton, 
but i uuld be easier if you’d let me 
i d wi re 


“Sit down, then,” Bromwold growled. 


Meanwhile, he moved the receiver 
hook several times in order to signal 
the operator, There was no response. 
Hle repeated the maneuver 

“Tf it makes a noi like a sea- 


suggested, “it’s dead. 
your wire. 
ry should they, if the police are 
Perhaps they want 
to show how closely we are 
watched. They have probably heard 
your threats.” 


you 
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“Is that so? Well, we'll walk to 
police headquarters, then. You may 
precede me from this office and keep 
your hands up!” 

“You intend,”’. asked Catherton, “to 
force me to precede you to headquarters 
at the point of that pistol?” 

“T most certainly do.” 

“Then you shall put me in the posi- 
tion of being compelled to inform them 
that you’re insane. You carry a re- 
volver and you rant mysterious stuff 
ahout secret societies and persecutions. 
Remember, I have not promised to aid 
you, and you haven’t a shred of evi- 
dence against them. I prefer to obey 
the Secret Seven, for I have learned the 
folly of resisting. Therefore, I must 
scout your story. The police will be- 
me, you will find. Your story 
would be foolish enough if you went to 
them alone and without a revolver, but 
if you attempt to escort me in there 
they'll only tap their and send 
you to the observation ward. 

Bromwold this. Finally 
he dropped the pistol in the desk. 

“Very well,” he said. “You're right. 
Go ahead. you prefer 
to remain their must 


lieve 


heads 


” 


considered 


Leave here. If 
accomplice, you 
take the consequences.” 
“You refuse to pay, then?’ 
Bromwold laughed 

“You know the answer to that, any 
how, don’t you?” 

Catherton sighed, buttoning his over 
coat about his throat. 

“T suppose so. I'll tell them you say 
You will probably be poisoned 
before midnight. Che is handling your 
You 
will probably notice something in your 
food that has a burning When 
you do it will be too late. Good-by !” 


flashed. 


1 


cxT 
eA 


No.’ 
case, and he is a poison expert. 
taste. 


Bromwold’s eyes 


“Tell Che he had better take that 
poison himself.” 
Nevertheless, when Catherton was 


gone, the stalwart lawyer paced his 
gloomy office with no such confidence 
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as his words implied. The incident of 
the telephone, Catherton’s  fatalistic 
manner, had impressed him more than 
he cared to acknowledge. The unbe- 
lievable seemed true. But, even as 
Bromwold felt invisible odds piling up 
against him, the light of battle burned 
more fiercely in his eyes. His square 
jaw protruded grimly. 

He settled himself at his desk and 
wrote a page or more of firm long hand, 
After which, drawing down the window 
shades, he took the paper to a small safe 
concealed in the wall, and put it with 
a small packet of manuscript which he 
found in a pigeonhole. After weighing 
the packet in his hand, he replaced it, 
closed the safe, spun the dial, and, as- 
suring himself that it was firmly locked, 
caught up his hat and overcoat and left 
the office. 

Outside the building, he stepped into 
his limousine, nodding to his chauffeur. 
As the car moved away, 


him, scanning the shifting crowds of 
lower Broadway with an 


This 


1 
i 


> ctaored a 1 
1@€ stared apoul 


incredulous 
¢ \ = 
was NEW ,OrK in 


smile. the 


twentieth century, and it was impossi- 


ble. There were no Secret Seven. It was 


simply some new blackmailing scheme 
that was a little too much for the 
younger generation. Men like Cather- 


ton and Melville could give way to it 
if they wanted. art, he would 
fight, and sooner or later he would put 
the blackmailers behind’ the | bars. 
Neither men nor organizations could 
oppose Alexius Bromwold, or attempt 
to frighten him, with impunity. 

At length his car came to-a stop and 
he shook his head vigorously, casting 
off what remained of his agitation. His 
chauffeur opened the door and he de- 
scended, crossing the pavement mechan- 
ically to his club. Bromwold’s chauffeur 


For his 


had needed no direction to deliver his 
employer to the Carlyle Club before go- 
It was always the ol 


ing home. Id man’s 


first step. Bromwold, fashioned two 
generations ago, courtly, habitual, had 














gone each evening to that stately red 
brick edifice throughout more than 
thirty years. He would more likely 
have omitted his morning shave than 
his half hour in the Carlyle Club. 
To-night his usual stately progress 
across the 
furtive, active 
from a group of waiting chauffeurs and 


and, walk- 


‘ \ 


e sidewalk was interrupted. A 
itself 


t 


figure detached 


servants near the entrance, 
ing close beside the lawyer, spoke in 
a quick Whisper: 

“*Ee’s inside, sir. He came here after 
he left your office.” 

Bromwold, with a slight tightening 
of his lips, proceeded to climb the wor 
marble steps to the door. When he 
felt a man was 


even to receive 





necessary the rep 
\ few minutes later he 


lounge of the club, a dark, 


entered 
dominant 
figure. He smiled grimly at Theobald 
Deck, one of his oldest friends, recei\ 


le . th-># 


Ing in return a giance tha eemet to 


strive to tell him something, to warn 
him. Yet Deck, for all of his apparent 
desire to communicate with Bromwold, 
remained silent and even moved a few 
away as though to prevent con 


versation. On went Bromwold, di 


to the big leather-cove red chaii re fore 
the fireplace which was always left fe 


1 far end of the fire 
place, sat Randolph Melville, another 
old friend. Melville’s countenance was 


pallid, and his eyes, as they perceived 


his pugnacious comrade, were aligh 
with a terror that was pathetic. When 
Bromwold bowed, Melville too turned 
way without speaking and moved un- 


’ though desirous of leav- 
ing, but unable to tear himself from 
his place. The aged lawyer shuddered. 
No one had spoken to him since he en 
tered the building. Some twoscore eld- 
erly intimates hac fallen 
away from him. He had no friend in 


the Carlyle Club that evening. 


comfortably as 


suddenly 


The Master Law 


Turning from Melville, Bromwold 
looked the other way and discovered 
his recent visitor, Catherton, alone in 
a corner seat, idly blowing through a 
long amber cigarette holder. The agent 
of the Secret Seven vouchsafed him a 
cool nod and took no further notice 
of him. Lromwold answered with a 


glare. Ile savagely struck a bell upon 
a small serving table close at hand and 


sat with his eyes fixed upon the fire 
é responded to his 
summons 
“Go to my locker,” he directed, ‘‘and 
get a bottle of bourbon. Get a fresh 
bottle, with the seals intact, and get a 


bottle of soda from the bar. Open both 
] 1 














ttles here.” 

Che endant departed 

Bromwold, curiou alone and out 
lawed in that room full of men who 
knew and respected him, set his jaw 
ind ref d to give way to the doubt 
that | t 

“T'll fight,” he muttered. “I'll die to 
beat them if need be I’m old, any- 
how.” 

When the servant returned with his 
order, he mixed himself a high ball, 
irefully ob erving that neither bottle 
ad been tampered with. Completing 
its preparation, he ettled | lf to 
lrink it sle ly, in accordance 1 an 
other habit of thirty anding 
\fter a sip or two, he set it by 
on the serving tal nd eyed the da 
ing flames of the wood * In his 
mood, their ruddy play fascinated him. 
All one’s life one fire. In 
the end it usually conquered but it 
could be conquered, too. 


Perhaps ten minutes passed 


Suddenly a shout of noisy I: 
arose behind him. He turned for cas- 


laughter 


ual scrutiny of a group of uproarious 
young men gathered near the center 
table. As he did so, something plopped 
faintly in his high-ball glass, so faintly 
as to be unnoticed. Something dis- 
solved, and for a moment the dancing 
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gas bubbles in the liquid were edged 
with silver. Catherton put his long, 
amber cigarette holder away and arose, 
smiling slightly. 

When Bromwold again sipped from 
his glass, he set it down and looked 
furiously about the room. Catherton 
was gone. Deck was moving toward 
the door, countenance aghast. Melville 
was cringing and trembling in an ec- 
stasy of fear, wiping huge drops of per- 
spiration from his forehead. Deadly 
terror gripped Bromwold, and for a 
moment he sat frozen in his chair. 

Then resolution flamed in his counte- 
nance, inspired his aged figure. He 
jumped to his feet, and with wild bra- 
vado drank deeply from his glass. 

“Plague you!” he roared, setting it 
down. “I defy you all!” 

He rushed to the telephone, which 
was in a booth at the side of the room, 
and gave the number of police head- 
quarters. Every one in the room eyed 
him as he hung upon the instrument, 
with the door of the booth half open 
behind him. No one moved. 

“The inspector of the detective bu 
reau,” he demanded a moment later in 
tones that told of suppressed suffering. 
“Sir, this is Alexius Bromwold. I am 
at the Carlyle Club. I have been poi- 
soned by an organization known as 
the-—— 

Catherton, appearing from nowhere 
dragged the stricken man from the tel- 
ephone with apparent concern for his 
welfare. 

“Why, Mr. Bromwold, are you ill?” 
he asked. 

Bromwold, struggling free, faced the 
room in frantic agony. 

“T have sacrificed myself for you,” 
he called, although weakly. ‘Get them! 
Get them!” 

In sudden loss of animation, he fell 
gently to the floor. His eyes, rolling, 
sought Catherton, and discovered the 
man in the act of replacing the receiver 
upon the telephone hook. 
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are 


he began, 
speech left him. 
Within the moment he died. 


“You are—you 
but the power of 


CHAPTER II, 


THE LAST HIGH BALL. 


HEN Franklin Thorn, an assistant 
to the inspector of the detective 
bureau of the New York police force, 
came on watch a trifle early, his chief 
departed for dinner at once. Left alone 
the young man sat at his desk, idly 
glancing over a sheaf of carbon copies 
of the day’s police reports. 

Thorn was a good detective, a born 
detective some said, yet he was a most 
unassuming young man. There was 
nothing about him to indicate his pro- 
fession, beyond an obvious physical 
strength and a look of good health not 
usual to a city man and a night worker. 
His countenance was alert, his hair red- 
dish brown, his eyes alight with interest 
in life. A chance observer meeting 
Thorn upon the street would have put 
him down as a young business man. 
At second glance, he would have added, 
a g On further con- 
sideration he would probably have 
placed him as a beginner in some pro- 
fession and dismissed him as such. 

Yet Thorn, a policeman and the son 
of a policeman, old Jimmy Thorn, who 
began in uniform and died in plain 
clothes, was a man of tested worth, 
and his reputation already equalled his 
father’s. His feminine love for de- 
tail and his masculine ability for work 
were not discernible to the chance ob- 
server. His rapidly moving mind made 
no outward impression. That fact was 
evidenced only in his reserve, his cau- 
tion in accepting forgone conclusions. 

The young man was not alone in the 
inspector’s office that evening. A few 
feet away lounged a middle-aged man 
known to the police and criminal world 
as “Reddy” Coulin. He was a person 
of curious, half-known history; rumor 


1 good business man. 











made him at one time a burglar and 
lock picker of ability. At all events, in 
his early days, he was known to have 
been a hard character. When he came 
to realize there is no graft like honesty 
he had managed to get on the force and 
had held his position for many years. 
tle made a great joke of notifying such 
old associates as remained at large that 
anything they might say would be used 
against them. He referred to himself 
as “the famous detective.” 

Coulin, who had been Thorn’s walk- 
ing partner until the younger man was 
promoted, had taught him all the secrets 
of gang land. He was much concerned 
over Thorn’s habit of reading during 
quiet hours, and often lectured him for 
it. This was his present purpose in 


igering about the office while off duty. 
“Chief,” he was asking in cheerful 
raillery, “have you read ‘The Hound of 


Horror’ yet? Just think, Frankie, any 
day some gun is apt to train a hound 
like that and terrify his victims with 
it. What’re you going to do then?” 

‘port it to the dog catchers?” re- 
Thorn. 


dy proceeded to elaborate his 


Books has ruined you, chief. You're 
getting a eagle eye; I c’n see it. Next 
thing you know you'll be ‘hast’nin’ to 
the scene of the crime’ and gat! 
cigarette stumps with your magnifyin’ 
\h ha!’ you'll be saying. ‘’Tis 
‘at Emmas. 

cal with a pack of them in his pocket. 
Leave no stones unturned until this 
miscreant’s brought t’ me!’ ” 


lering up 
glass. ‘ 


Scour the city for a ras- 


Thorn smiled. “Per- 
haps. Say, I see Devlin got that pawn- 
shop case cleared up.” 

Reddy squinted. 

“Ts it the mystery of the busted 
windy and the Einstein jewels ye’re re- 
ferrin’ to? He did. Never in the 
panels of crime has such a mysteryus 
myst’ry dist’rbed the New York police. 


“Perhaps.” 
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But steadfast Devlin was on the trail 
an’——” 

Here the telephone bell sounded. 

“Another disaster,” Coulin chuckled 
as Thorn picked up the receiver. ‘An’ 
the signtific detective gets the news in 
person. Hla! Ah ha!” 

Thorn, smiling, listened a moment, 
then stared at the telephone in grave 
Alexius 


concern. Bromwold was 
shouting his dying message to him, 

fter the connection was 
puzzled. 
it up the telephone 
varlyle Club 


For a moment afte 
broken he sat motionles 
Then he hastily caug 
book and hunted out the ¢ 
number. 

Reddy eyed him cheerfully. 

“Did she say ‘me jules has been stolen 
and has disappeared?’ ”’ he asked. 

“Sounds like a joke of some kind 
replied Thorn, “but you never can tell. 
Hello! Is this the Carlyle Club? This 


1 
I 


is police headquarters. Has anythin 
1 


” 


g 
lappened ?” 
Thorn frowned as the clerk at the 
club confirmed the previous message. 
“Call in the first policeman you can 
find or the traffic man from Forty-sev- 


he directed. “I'll be up 
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Relinquishing the telephone, he 
nodded to Reddy. 
“Come on. This is something big. 


I’m going up myself.” 

A moment later, after Thorn had 
scribbled a hasty notation of the tele- 
phone call and his destination, they rode 
uptown Thorn told 
Reddy of Bromwold’s message and the 
fact of his death. Reddy grunted. 

“Hmph! Sounds too much like a 
book story to suit me. A great lawyer 
poisoned by a secret society of some 
kind. It don’t happen. I'll bet the old 
boy has played the market once too 
often.” 

Thorn was silent.. He knew Brom- 
wold by sight, and knew that his for- 
tune and his methods of getting it were 
above question. He left his mind open, 


in a police car, 
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refusing to theorize in advance. Glanc- 
ing from the car, he found the streets 
crowded, with the usual evening rush 
in progress. As he watched the people 
moving rapidly with heads bowed to the 
cold March wind, he felt the sense of 
detachment common to all deal 
with the unusual and perceive how 
others scurry after 
with little interest in the great tragedies 
which lie all about them. 

A man was dead. Already the police 
were moving to probe the cause of 
death. Meanwhile, the people, uncon- 
scious of the smooth-running organiza- 
tion that worked them, were 
dashing about, intent on play or work. 
A. policeman 
that few 


who 


the commonplace 


among 


It was odd, somehow. 
played a big game, a 
could master. 

Thorn and Coulin were, perhaps, the 
first members of the force to cross that 
threshold in the line of duty since it 
had been laid in 1870. Thi 
tered about the lobby in little, agitated 
groups, were men who had little traftic 


with the police. looked at Thorn 


ganic 


men, scat 





helplessly, putting their trust in the 
organization that was behind him. It 
was a big game. He couldn’t imagine 
anything better or biggei 

At the door of the club a traffic man 


immer was on guard. 


lounge with 


from the nearest c 
“The sergeant is in the 


the body,” explained this man. “We 
haven’t let any one out.” 
The clubrooms were ablaze with 


light. All routine seemed to have been 
suspended by the calamity which had 
befallen Bromwold. As Thorn crossed 
the lobby, he caught glimpses of wait- 
ers and guests from the dining hall 
above, descending the massive marble 
stairway at the rear of the building. 
Next the staircase was a double door 


opening to a billiard room, and beyond 
it could be seen the abandoned tables 
The 
elevator was discharging a small crowd 
and its bell was ringing frantically. 


ana dropped cues of the players. 
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Attention was centered upon the en- 
trance to the lounge, where a crowd of 
men, some in evening clothes, some in 
business suits, were pushing and nudg- 
ing to get a glimpse of the room’s in- 
terior. The detective, giving his name, 
made his way through and paused just 
beyond the doorsill of a large room in 
which a dozen or more big leather-cov- 
ered were scattered about. A 
to right of him was a couch, 
dragged out from the wall, and on it 
lay a body partially hidden by an ornate 
table cover. Near the table, 
from which this cloth had been taken, 
was a little group of men, obviously 
Apart from them stood 
a patrolman and a police sergeant with 
a servant between them. 

Nodding to the clubmen, Thorn ap 
He indicated the 


hate 
Chairs 


1.4¢1 
little 


center 


club members. 


proached the officers. 

body on the couch. 
“Dead?” he asked. 
“Ves.: ‘sit, 

“The cd 


the patrolman 


vinettien 
replied I 


” 
ctor Says so. 


“What happened?” 
“T was called from my beat, and 


; 
when I got 


S 
1 


the couch and a 


here they had put him on 
doctor—there he 1s, 
working over him. Ile told 
and they 
said he tried to telephone somebody and 
say he was murdered. Those gentle- 
men there are witnesses, and this man 
is the one who served him the drink 
that seemed to poison him.” 
Here the club servant spoke up ex- 
citedly in broken English: 
“He get fresh bottles. f‘ 
He look at seals himself, mister. 


31! ——\W A 


me he was dead, poisoned, 


Say sO *spe- 
cially. 
I not 
vour trap!” commanded the 
Thorn motioned for silence, and went 
his questioning of the patrol- 
\s soon as he had elicited a clear 


on with 
man. 
statement as to what had happened, he 
turned to tl 
“Ts the doctor still here?” he asked. 
A small white-haired man with brisk 


1e clubmen. 














manner and a clean-shaven face came 
forward. 

“Tam Doctor Morrison, sir,” he an- 
nounced. “I have been Mr. Brom- 
wold’s physician for several years.” 

“How soon did you reach him?” 
asked Thorn. 

“A few minutes after he died. 
called me from another room.” 

“You told the patrolman he 
poisoned, in your opinion?” 

“Yes, for I am certain of that.” 

Doctor Morrison led the detective 
toward the couch. His manner was 
both impressive and indignant. 

“Tt is poison,” he went on, “and most 
unusual poison. I don’t recall anything 
like it in any work I ever read upon the 
ubject. Smell the lips, sir.’ 

Thorn bent to the body and sniffed, 
as desired. 

“What do you notice?” asked 


They 


was 


1 Mor- 


The young man straightened himself 
with an air of surprise. 

ceY m ino”? > > 

Why, nothing,” he de 
can’t smell a thing 


‘lared. “I 
except a rather 


ivy odor of tobacco. What do you 

, 

mean, doctor ?’ 
“You only smell tobacco, do you?” 


retorted the little physician with a smile. 
‘Then try this glass. This is the glass 
he was drinking from, and the liquid 
is the balance of a high ball he was 
king.” 
\gain Thorn detected an unpleas- 
strong odor of 
‘hen,” said the doctor, fixing Thorn 
vith a meaning glance, “it may interest 
you to know that Bromwold never 
\ked in his life. There are no cigars 
in his pockets now, and if you will ex- 
amine the vicinity of that before 
the fire in which he was sitting, this eve- 
ning you will find 


1 
| 
I 


antl tobacco. 


chair 


+ f © ” 
no trace of ashes. 


“Well? asked Thorn. 

“Nicotine, young man, is the most 
deadly poison known. A lethal dose, 
I believe, may be but six milligrams.” 

‘That’s queer,” murmured Thorn. 
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“That would mean a chemist or a pro- 
fessional poisoner. 

“Just that,” averred Doctor Morri- 
son, “or else heart failure or ordinary 
ptomaine poisoning.” 

“Why those alternatives?” 

“Nicotine poisoning would leave very 
few unusual traces. We must go by 
analysis of this liquid and of the mem- 
branes of the throat and stomach, 
Otherwise, an ordinary post-mortem 
would fail to establish my theory. And, 
should it develop that Bromwold had 
broken his habit of abstinence from to- 
bacco recently, we should be almost at 

1, for an ordinary smoker might show 
the same internal evidences of nicotine 
as would be found in the body of a 
victim of nicotine poisoning.” 

Thorn whistled reflectively. 
“Somebody was onto his 
fight,” he nodded. 

“Or I am off mine,” 
“T may 
ing. The medical examiner 
ily say so.” 


job all 


was the answer. 
noth- 
eas- 


be making too much of 
rica} 
might 

Bearing the high-ball glass in his 
hand, Thorn crossed to the serving 
table. There he picked up the empty 
soda bottle and carefully poured Brom- 
wold’s drink into it. Afterward, with 


little trouble, he succeeded in afhxing 


the crown stopper in place again, effec- 
tually sealing the bottle. 
‘Thank you, doctor,” he offered. 


“T’ll remember what you say and head- 
juarters will get this stuff to-night.” 

Now Thorn approached the little 
group of clubmen again. 

“Who was it tried to help him?” he 
asked. 

Aubert Catherton 
eying him frankly. He sxtentel 
hand, and, removing a_half- 
cigar from his mouth, introduced him- 

lf. He gave the details of Brom- 
wold’s sudden rush to the telephone 
and his ensuing death. 

“What did he say 


“~ 


epped forward, 
| 

a firm 

moked 


when he tele- 
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phoned?” asked Thorn. “A clerk took 


the message and got it mixed.” 
Catherton smiled. 
“Something about being persecuted 
by a secret society,” he declared. 
“Did he-say anything before he went 


’ 


to the telephone 

“Not that 1 remember.’ 

“What made you interfere with him 
at the telephone?” 

Cather 

“He was shouting and groaning so 
that I fancied he was ill.” 

Thorn glanced casually toward the 
other witnesses as though about to dis- 
miss the financier, and then shot 
other question at him: 

“You pulled him away from the tel- 
ephone and put the receiver on the 
hook, did you?” 

Catherton hardened. A 
flickered in his ey¢ 
reply wa 


ton’s eyes flashed 


an- 


new light 
Nevertheless his 
puzzled, noncomprehending : 


“No, I don’t think I—no, he must 
have done that. It must have been 
mechanical; habit, you know. I don’t 


remember it’s happening.” 
“Did he say anything after you took 
him away?” 
“Something about sacrificing himself. 
them! Cret 


Then he ‘Get 


them!’ 


velled 


Thorn frowned. 

“Who else 
to him?” 

“Mr. Melville, I was seated 
at the opposite end of the fireplace.” 

“What were they doing? Talking? 
Smoking ?” 


saw it? Who was nearest 


-_ ie 
peeve, 


“T can’t say. People might do both, 
you know, and you wouldn’t notice. I 
believe Bromwold sometimes, 
but I hardly know him well enough to 
say.” 


smoked 


Thorn called Mr. Melville, a wealthy 
newspaper owner, who had _ inherited 
his vast printing properties. The man 
approached Thorn with shaken digni- 


ty, and, as he drew near, the detective 
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sigh, as 


heard him breathe a long 
though in deep trouble. 


“What's the matter?” he asked good- 


naturedly. “Did it shake you up?” 
“He—he was my best friend.” Mel- 


ville trembled. “!—why, I know him 
well. And to happen right here—in 
this club!” 

Thorn went on, in an easy manner, 
receiving from Melville practically the 
from the 


he glowing gaze of 
' 
“cl 


same story as others, aware 


all the time of 1 
Catherton as that gentleman loungs 


g 
ing tor 


P : . 1 seonilace wien c 
alone near the fireplace, Wal 
word that he was dismissed. 


“Who do you think did it?” de 


manded Thorn at last. 

“{—JI don’t know unless it could have 

He could have slipped 
drink. Nobody el 


near enougl 


been that waiter. 

something into hi 

could. They weren't 
“What about hi: 


ciety did it?” 

“That surprised me, but he was very 
old, Mr. Thorn. That might have been 
—well, a weakness, you know. He has 


been drinking ror 
enough, but that is th 
delirium tremens ac 

Melville, 
the body removed t 


ar » ‘ately 
years, temperately 


way they say 
sometimes. 


Thorn ordered 


the lawyer’s home 


Dismissing 


) 
and suggested that the lounge be cl ! 
for the time being. As other patrol- 
men with the precinct lieutenant had 
arrived by this time, he put them at 





the doors to take the names of all who 


departed from the club and to attend 
to other details. Then he devoted him 
self to a close examination of Deck and 
the others who had witnessed the death. 


For more than an hour he worked, try- 
ing to get at the smallest details of the 
Meanwhile, the chief 
examiner was notified and requested to 
order an autopsy at the lawyer’s home. 
The bottled poison was sent to head- 
quarters for analysis. 

The evidence, such as it was, impli- 
cated the waiter, but merely implicated 
him. The detective took the man aside 


case. medical 











and questioned him. He proved to be 
a young Italian, Polito by name, who 
had served six years at the Carlyle 
Club. He avowed, as before, that he 
had brought unopened bottles to Mr. 
Bromwold, at the old gentleman’s spe- 
cific order, and had returned to his 
post near the door at the other side of 
the room. He told clearly what Brom- 
wold had said after taking the liquor 
and even mentioned the dying man’s 
gasp of “You—you——” to Catherton. 
He was positive that Catherton had 
placed the receiver on its hook. 

Then Thorn searched him for poison, 
found none, but discovered in his pocket 
a letter on Bromwold’s stationery. Tak- 
ing it from its envelope, he unfolded 
a typed sheet and read the following: 
Mr. Antonio Potito, 2190 Third Avenue, 

New York. 

Dear Sir: I regret to inform you that your 
claim against the Vicgo estate can not be 
considered. You establish no relationship 
and your statement that the deceased always 
intended for you to be his heir has no value 
unless substantiated by witness other than 
yourself, 

You will have to pursue your claim in the 
ourts if you wish to take further action 

Very truly, ALEXIUS BROMWOLD. 

There it was, an open-and-shut case ; 
evidence, all complete with 
Alexius Bromwold’s _ signature to 
authenticate it. There it was, but 
Thorn was not eager to accept this ob- 
vious solution. He avoided raising his 
eyes from the letter for a moment, 
while his thoughts raced through his 
mind. Here was evidence of a damn- 
ing sort, but how good was it? How 
had the delirium-tremens theory oc- 
curred to Melville when that elderly 
gentleman was in a state of excitement 
that bordered on hysteria? What about 
the conflict of evidence regarding the 
telephone receiver and of Bromwold’s 
shouted statements? If Polito was the 
criminal, was he smart enough to im- 
agine his own version of these things 
on the spur of the moment? 


motive, 
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And yet wasn’t it folly to suspect, 
or even attempt to accuse, such men 
as Catherton of Wall Street, a financier 
engaged in widespread operations, or 
Melville of the National Press Asso- 
ciation of falsifying facts? Of course, 
that was absurd. Common sense urged 
him to disregard conflicting evidence as 
untrustworthy. Common sense told 
him to arrest Polito and drop the case 
as a minor matter of revenge. The 
memory of Bromwold’s voice as it vi- 
brated over the wire suggested another 
plan. 

Glancing up suddenly, he met the 
Italian’s eye. 

“Do you know an Italian named 
Viego?” he demanded. 

“No, no, sir, I not know.” 

“Did you know him?” 

‘NO. sit; 

“Did you ever talk to Mr. Bromwold 
about him ?” 

No, sir.” 

“Who is this letter from?” 

“T—I don’t know, mister. Honest, 
I never sce before. I not get it in mail. 
It—it just there in my pocket, that’s 


Thorn moved close to the Italian. 


“Polito!” he sna] ped. 
Zs, Sir f 


“I’m going to arrest you, but don’t 
get scared. You'll get out all right, 
if you’re not guilty.” 

Polito broke into a storm of lamenta- 
tion immediately and continued it as a 
patrolman led him away. When he 
was gone, Thorn dismissed the others, 
keeping a record of their names and 
telephone numbers. As he finished with 
this detail and was about to put on his 
coat, Reddy appeared from a small 
room to which the body had been re- 
moved, pending the arrival of the un- 
dertakers who were to take it home. 

“Say, chief,” began Reddy, “they’re 
here now and going to take him home. 
But, say, somebody had been trying 
to search him before we got here. 
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They’d been partly through his clothes 
and had put things back all doubled up.” 

Thorn started. 

“H’m!” he nodded. “Then stick with 
him, Reddy. Dont lose sight of him 
till 1 tell you.” 

A moment la 
ing the lobby, light-hearted, 
buoyant, with lit mind appar- 
ently. Near the door, Catherton and 
Melville, also ready to leave the build- 
ing, fell in beside him. 

“Well,” greeted ( 
ual thing, after all, 
eh? Nothing out of the ordinary 
that to happen. 
is the rule and not the exception now- 
adays.”’ 

Thorn nodded. 


ter and Thorn was walk- 
across 


, . 
i@ On il 


‘atherton in a cas- 


tone, “the usual 


\ disgruntled servant 


“Same old thin he acknowl l 
Catherton laughed 
“Il gue you headquarte I 


wouldn’t know what to do if you en- 


countered an original motive or a new 
scnemec, meaning no 


offense, of course, 
but the f 


” 


1 
unusual 


Thorn considered his reply carefully 
“Ves,” he fit ally agreed, “‘] ppose 
that’ o. Still, a detective, even an 
ordinary ‘dick,’ can smell big t ¥s 
sometimes. Not only smell them, but 


ere. We 
lookine for thine really 
ooking for something really 
big, you know.” 
well, 
with so many of the regular 
tails to confuse you?” 
Thorn looked direct int 


grasp them when they are t 
are always 


But—oh, pardon—could you 


see it de- 
» the other’s 
eye 

“We could,” he affirmed. 

And ni for the first 
poke in a tone of dull terror, as 


one will 


w Melville spok 
time, 
speak who fears his words, but 
vho cannot hold his wagging 
who cannot hold his wagging t 

“I—I can’t help thinking,” he 
nounced, “that 


a society as 


mngue. 
an- 
if there had been such 
why the 
man’s foolhardy attempt on it would 
endanger us all. We might all be—well, 
killed, you know.” 


he imagined, 
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Thorn, with his attention transferred 
to Melville, saw a dilation of the pupil 
of the eye that told him the speaker 
had been the recipient of a warning 
glance from Catherton. 

Although alert, the detective merely 
nodded, laughing. 
“Why, yes,” 


come back after you next 


“they might 


Good 2VEe- 


1 in 1° 
he rallied, 


ning, gentlemen.” 

“Can | 
Catherton. 
No, thank you. I one here.” 
stepped outside, followed 
Melville and Catherton, he was be- 
Jovially 


offer you my car? 
have 
As Thorn 


by news] 


he faced them. 


aper rept 
I 


yrters. 





‘Vv 1 ae ee : incest 
“Yes, he was poise ed, we think. 
Phe iff has been sent to headquarter 
e - ] \\ lee - + . are + 
ror ala is vyve Nave arreste la Walt 
here named Antonio Polito a 
pect [hese a tlemen can give you a 
] ] “rintior > ] 
better description of the : than I. 
c ' , 1 , 


ville 
iVille 


pay men, and 
wall ed slowly up the street to the po- 
lice car, which was parked half a blocl 
away \ wa mut to climb u 
it, a Mm it who I id pt cl bel nd 
him during his short walk stumblec 
suddenly and caught his arm. 
“Listen! came a compelling whis- 


per. “Here’s my and addre 


on this card. 


nani 
Bromwold hired m« 

bodyguard. He has been in fear o! 
hi 
he said. That’s all I know, but h 


none of his servants, on 





Secret 


society, 


me. Look in his little office at home. 
It should be locked, and nobody’s al- 
7 
j 


lowed in there, and the only key is on 
his key ring. See 


knows son 


his daughter. Sh« 
iething, too. Watch a man 
Don’t stop and talk 


killed.” 


named Catherton. 
to me'now or I'll get 

With which the speal 
into the stream of 





Thorn, 


while attempting vainly to distinguish 
the man, mounted to the tonneau of 
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the police car and seated himself. He 
felt strangely shocked. There, just be- 
fore his eyes, was that same ever-flow- 
ing stream of self-concerned humanity, 
slipping past to the accompaniment of 
the same rustling hum; there it was, but 
now he was no longer detached from 
it. He and it were threatened by some- 
thing shadowy, something enormous, 
something that could use little-known 
poisons, that could move Randolph 
Melville to hysteria, that could cause 
bluff old Bromwold to shout, even in 
his dying agony, “Get them! = Get 
them!” Something that could, further- 
more, put the fear of death into so un- 
important a mortal as a hired body- 
guard, 
CHAPTER III. 
A BIT OF CARDBOARD 

THE home of Alexius Bromwold 
was one of the few houses in New 
York which boasted a small grass plot 
as a setting for its stately architecture. 
Thorn, passing through its brief stretch 
of straw-packed shrubbery and glanc- 
ing aloft at the solitary elm which 
reared its bare branches to the blustery 
night, paused to shake his head in grim 
deprecation. Alexius had 
been one of the finest of the old stock, 
a man who had known how to live and 
how to let live. If ever there was-a 
case where punishment was justified, it 
Bromwold’s passing should 


1 
i 


7 
Bromwold 


was here. 
not go unavenged. 

Ahead of him, the lower 
of the house glowed with subdued light. 
Thorn shuddered as he considered this 


windows 


unprofessional side of the case. What 
a bitter moment this must be for the 
members of Bromwold’s household! 


And there was a daughter. Too bad! 


Fe entered a deep, old-fashioned ves- 


tibule. He was surprised to see that 
the door was ajar. Too much excite- 
ment among the servants probably. 


1 


After a brief search for a doorbell, he 
knocked lightly and stepped insi 


one heard him. He paused uncertainly 
in a spacious reception hall. To his 
right was a small room, a parlor, where 
the undertaker had already prepared a 
bier ; to his left a living room in somber 
oak. 

Thorn was aware of a voice some- 
where to the rear of the reception. hall. 
Advancing in its direction, he found a 
servant who was answering a telephone 
which was placed in a hallway leading 
to the back rooms of the first floor. The 
man’s words came to him clearly: 

“Ves, sir, I understand. I won’t let 
any one see her. No, she’s bearing 
up well, sir, but of course I'll say she’s 
hysterical. Probably she will be soon. 
Hasn’t had time to realize ee 

Here there was a pause as the man 
was interrupted by the other party. 

“Yes, sir,” concluded the servant. 
“On no account, sir. They'll hardly 
force their way up to her. Only the 
friends, you know. Yes, I'll 
ber.” 

Thorn heard the receiver click on the 
hook and heard the man come toward 
the front of the house. Acting on a 
impulse, he about and 
quickly stepped outside, pulling the door 
behind \fter a little, he 
struck a match, located the push button, 





reinem- 


sudden spun 


shut him. 
and rang. 

\ butler in livery answered immedi 
ately. 

“From police 
nounced Thorn, 
authoritatively. 

The servant drew back. 

“Yes, sir,” he bowed. 

[t was the man who had been at the 
Thorn, when inside, paused 
and studied him. He was young, very 
young, for his position. His features 
were clean cut and purposeful, his man 
ner almost insolent. 

“Has Miss Bromwold been 
of her father’s death?” 
tective. 

“Oh, yes,” nodded the servant. 


headquarters,” an- 
stepping forward 


telephone. 


notified 


asked the de- 


“Mr. 
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Catherton called her up an hour ago 
sir.” 

“Very well,” replied Thorn. “I wish 
you would inform her that [ am very 
sorry to disturb her, but that I must 





“ 


see her for a moment.” 

Something consternation 
possession of the butler. 

“Oh, I’m afraid that’s impossible, sir. 
She—she has collapsed, sir, and is ab- 
solutely hysterical.” 

Thorn was not surprised at this, but 
was startled, nevertheless. Taken in 
connection with the incident of the tel- 
ephone, the butler’s statement seemed 
to bear out the warning given by the 
bodyguard. What good fortune it was 
that he had been permitted to overhear 
this man while receiving his instruc 


like took 


1 


tions at the telephone. Indeed, through 
a moment of silence, he pondered over 
the queer way in which fate seemed to 
be furnishing him with evidence, with 
signposts, urging him to a deeper inves 
tigation of the case. 

Meanwhile, he moved steadfastly to- 
ward the staircase which led up from 
the rear of the reception hall. 

“Whatever her condition, I must see 
her,” “Take me up!” 

“Sir, it’s against the doctor’s orders 

“What doctor?” 

“Doctor Morrison, 
doctor.” 

Thorn turned back with guileless de- 
meanor, 


“C)] . 


1 nas 


he insisted. 


sir, the family 


Morrison seen her? His 
statement will be enough.” 
sir, he was here half an hour 
Hie said she was very bad.” 
Thorn met the butler’s eye. 
*That’s odd,” he announced. “I saw 
him half an hour ago at the Carlyle 
Club. I left him there. 


‘Yes, 


ago. 


Now take me 


upstairs.” 
Pallor overspread the other’s cheeks. 
“ll try, sir. 
you.” 
Thorn followed the man up the steps. 
‘“What’s your name?” he demanded. 


I’m sure she won’t see 
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“Norris, sir,’ sulked the butler. 

Thorn grunted. 

“You'd better watch your step, Nor- 
r] Yi he 


iey followed a cross 


warned roughly. 





hall 


Here 


7 into a 
wing of the building. Norris 
tapped upon a door. 
“Ves Pp” 
“It’s Norris, miss. There’s a 
from police headquarters here. 
didn’t want to see him, did you?” 


answered a woman’s voice. 
man 
You 
The door was opened, and a slender, 
dark girl of possibly twenty-seven years 
of age appeared. 

“Why, certainly if it’s necessary,” she 
“Will you come in?” 
\lexine Brom- 
\ door upon the far 
to her bedroom. 


assented. 
The room was used as 
wold’s boudoir. 


side 


Thorn, observing t 


gave acce 
} 


1e mistress of the 


apartment, was surprised at her con 
W345 Cha ¢ ral : ~1 

dition. She was dry-eyed and pale. 
Grief, sickening grief, was in her atti 
tude and hopeless dismay, bitter help- 


lessness were in her 


drooping shoulder 


The young man waited for a moment, 
trying desperately to sense the emotion 
in the atmosphere; to understand her 
state of mind: to decide upon the mode 
of address most apt to win her confi 
dence. At first he himself was stunned 
by her obvious fear, her distracted, 
wide-open eyes. The similarity of her 


condition and that of Randolph Mel 


ville was instantly apparent. 

Miss Bromwold, noticing his per- 
plexed turned him. 
Thorn bowed and stated his name. 


silence, toward 


“T am very sorry to trouble you at 
such a time, but I tl 


help me,” he explained. 


ought you might 


‘T will do all I can,” she answered, 
avoiding his eye 

He glanced behind him toward the 
open door of the boudoir, and, assured 
that the butler had departed, spoke 


quickly. 
“Have you any theory as to the rea- 
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son for your father’s death, Miss Brom- 
wold?” he asked. 

She shook her head with a frantic 
little movement of her arms. 

“No,” she answered. ‘They say a 
servant did it. An anarchist of some 
sort.” 

“Do you believe that?’ 

She looked upon him searchingly, and 
for a moment warm, hopeful approval 
shone in her eyes, but almost instantly 
her manner indicated a reversion to sus- 
picion. 

“IT suppose so,” she answered. “I 
don’t know anything about it, you see.” 

Thorn felt a trifle angry. There was 
a barrier, impenetrable, between them. 
Che girl’s fear was excited to such a 
pitch that she was afraid to talk. He 
pted to calm her. 
iss Bromwold,” he offered, “sup- 
pose I should tell you that | know your 
father has been in fear of his life for 
ome time. Would that help? Has he 
( nfide d in you? : 


She walked away from him, sat down 





he fore her dressing table, and played 
! +t] ¢ ] ool +! 1- ] ° 

idiyv with a silver pencil that lay there, 
ipparently scribbling carelessly on a 
card she was silent for more 


han a minute. Suddenly she arose and 
‘ame rapidly to him. 


“Who are you again, please?” 


He displayed his badge. \s she 
looked from it to his eyes a hungry 
yearning appeared in her face. She 
seemed about to sob in relief; new hope 


flashed in her dark pupil 
se A 1 oe ar — ¢ 
\nd you—you’ve never heard of 
thing with—-with a seven in it?” she 
whispe red. 
Astounded, Thorn shook his head. 
“Ne 





ver in my life,” he affirmed. 
She drew away from him. 


“That can’t be!” she snapped. “You 
are——” 
“What ?” 
‘Nothing 2? 
Nothing. 


,’ 


“On my honor,” he reassured, “I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

Again she fought the battle with 
doubt and fear. 

“It can’t be true,” she murmured. 
“Tt can’t be.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes. Thorn, 
acknowledging a strain of Irish senti- 
ment, thrilled a mighty response. He 
stared at her in helpless, quivering loy- 
alty, afire with desire to aid. 

She burst into speech: 

“You can—you can—help then! 
l‘ather——” she began eagerly, only to 
freeze into stately silence as a_ step 
sounded in the hall. 

Looking past him, she shivered. Into 
her eyes returned the old look of dazed 
horror, numb fear. The barrier was 
up again. 

“T don’t know anything about it, 
really,” she announced in strained 
tones. “It must have been the servant. 
Who else?” 

As she finished, Thorn became aware 
that some one had silently appeared in 
the doorway behind him. ( arelessly 
he stepped back and turned to the new- 


1 


comer. Catherton, eyes agleam, faced 


him. 
“What is this?” snapped the finan 
cier.- “Why, Mr. Thorn, how can you 


disturb Miss Bromwold? What can 
you possibly hope to find here?” 

Thorn’s eyebrows raised inquiringly, 
but he broke into laughter. 

“Oh, you never can tell what we'll 
be doing next,” he said. “We're mys- 
terious people, you know.” 

“T must protest against 
sisted Catherton. “Miss Bromwold 


my fiancée, as you probably kn 


a. 
till D« 


and 

I think it my right to protect her.” 
“Of course. [lowever, she was kit 

enough to grant me an interview an 


to accede to our request in the matter 


of an autopsy. Good evening, Miss 
Bromwold.” 
He turned his back squarely upon 


Ut 
Catherton and bowed to the girl. She, 
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with an inclination of her head, ex- 
tended her arm quickly as though to 
shake hands. Thorn, perceiving that 
her movement was purposely concealed 
from Catherton, clasped her hand and 
received a bit of cardboard from 
Then, taking no particular pains to 
conceal his antagonism, he nodded to 
Catherton and left them together. 





ner, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘FUNNY STUFI 


IVti a thrill of eager excitement, 
horn made his way toward the 

stair. alive to the unusual 
nature of the affair. A conspiracy of 
sort was plainly indicated, a con- 


Now he was 


some 
spiracy among most important people. 

He came to the head of the stairs 
and discovered mounting to- 
ward with 
the man perceived the detective, he u 
startled and reduced hi 


decorous single step. At the 


Norris 
him long bounds. When 
tered a gasp 
gait to a 
, time he slipped ; 4 
same time ne slipped a 1e¢ 
ocke be Chorn he 


had 


turning his 


into his ] 


Then they 
Without head, the detective 
continued to the. ground floor. Fo 


smil d. 


out, Norris, 


1 1 , - 
sseaq @achn oer, 


moment he 
“Look murmured. 


“Look out or you'll spill somebody’ 


1 
ne 


beans.” 
friends of the Bromwold 
family were on hand by now, and the 


. 1 
meveral 


undertaker’s assistants were making 
preparations to bring in the body. 
Thorn, after a glance about him, 


strolled into the deserted living room 
and inspected the card which Miss 
Bromwold had given him. It was a 
visiting card, bearing the name of Alex- 


ine Bromwold in old English type. 
Upon the reverse side was a line of 
meaningless scribbling and then the 


words ° 


Get father’s keys. Combination on 
Investigate office downstairs. 


tag. 
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Thorn frowned in assumed confu- 
sion. 

“This is giving me a headache,” he 
remarked to himself. “Reddy Coulin 
will never believe it.” 

He returned to the reception hall. 
The body had not been carried in from 
outside. Anxious to avoid delay, the 
detective walked toward the rear of the 





house. He encountered an agitated 
maid at the door which led to the back 
hall. 

“Where is Mr. Bromwold’s home 
office?” he asked. 

“Oh, you can’t go there, sir. Nobody 
is allowed in there. We can’t even 
sweep or dust,” 

\gain Thorn displayed his badge. 

‘Sorry, but I’ll have to get in th 
for a minute,” 

The girl gave way, admitting him | 
itantly to the passage 

“First on the left, sir, but it’s locked 
It always is. He has the only— 

She stopped, her voice breaking in 
bewildered disn is sl red at the 
loor indicated. ot only \ it half 
opel t a light was burning inside thx 
( il P 

\h,” said Thorn, ‘ 1e ¢ els 
1as a key after all Norris was just 
back here, wasn’t he?” 

() but he wasn’t the only one 
defended the girl sharply “We all 
were 

Thorn shrugged 1 houlder 

‘Makes no difference,” he nodde 
That ll be all, hank you. 

Stepping inside the room, he closed 


the door, noting that it shut tightly and 

fastened spring latch which the 

recent occupant of the- room, had, 
1 


careiessness 


on a 


excitement or 
Thorn smiled. 


through 
failed to operate. 
“Funny stuff,” he chuckled. “S 


body in Four or 
1 
1 


yme- 

the Crimson the 
land is losing his head and is 
somewhere. Now, then, 
so excited, Norris ?” 


A small 


Greasy 
all 
what made 

He glanced about the room. 


wrong 


you 
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case of law books, an old-fashioned 
flat-top desk of worn mahogany, a 
wastebasket, and a swivel chair were 
all its furnishings. It was a discourag- 
ing situation. If there was anything 
to the bodyguard’s tip or to Miss brom- 
wold’s information, evidence of some 
sort must have been filed in the desk. 
To find it would require a lengthy 
search and much valuable time. With 
a movement of impatience, he stepped 
toward the desk and jerked open the 
upper left-hand drawer. To his sur- 
prise, it was empty. A hasty glance at 
the others disclosed in one a few old 


, 
+1 . “ ah °5+4 
another a  dust-covered typewritten 
brief, and in a third a supply of blank 
stationery. The large drawer at the 


re) 
lower left-hand side contained a diary 
in which the last entry had been made 
in 1903 
Thorn walked around t! 

there a secret cavity of the kind so often 
found in old-fashioned articles of fi 
niture? There was, but it stood with 
its door ajar and contained four fire- 
insurance policies long since expired. 
The detective walked toward the door, 
looking back in puzzled disappointment, 


Then, as his eve fell upon the flat top 
from a distance, he noticed a peculiar 
thing. The desk was covered with a 
noticeable film of dust, the accumula- 


tion of several weeks. In places this 
film was broken by finger marks, and 
in the exact center of the desk top was 
a clean rectangular space the shape of 
an envelope. A letter had evidently 
lain there for a long time and had re- 


cently been removed. 

Perceiving this, Thorn shrugged his 
houlders. A nice deduction, but it 
didn’t mean anything. Maybe that let- 
ter had been removed by Norris and 

1 1 


slipped into the man’s pocket a 
climbed the stairs; maybe not. Brom 
wold himself might have removed it 
in the morning. We | 
had mentioned her father’s keys. They 


2k—pDs 


must have some strategic value, and 
it wouldn’t pay t0 delay in getting them. 
He left the room by another door 
which, he discovered, led directly into 
the somber oak living room. Looking 
across the house to the small parlor 
where the bier had been arranged, 
Thorn saw that the body was already 
in place, covered with a sheet. 

The moment was favorable. The 
medical examiner had arrived, and with 
the undertaker was excluding all non- 
professional men from the small par- 
lor. Thorn crossed the reception hall, 
and, as a pair of double doors closed 
behind him, lifted the sheet from the 
body. There was a creak of the doors, 
and Reddy entered the parlor, coming 
to his side. 

“Everything straight?” he whispered. 

Thorn, tapping the dead man’s pock- 
ets, could not locate hi key ys He 
opened the coat, and, following the belt 
line of the trousers, found a cheap 
metal clip attached to the waistband. 


I 


1 
I 


It was obviously designed to bear a 
key ring, but there was no ring ap- 
pended to it. Bromwold’s keys had 


“Who took his keys?” demanded 


Reddy stared incredulously. 
them?” he 


“I’m saying so,’ replied Thorn 

Reddy igged rreptitiously at 
Thorn’s c lee\ 

“I’m pretty sure nobody got them 
since ] 1,” he averred. “They 
must | been lo 

Thorn ugged his yulder 

“Well, never mind,” |! ordered 


Together they walked from the room. 
Reddy made f i tside d 

“Shall I go bacl headquarters ?” 
h a ked 

Thorn nodded; followin In the 
vestib Coulin turned quickly to his 

17 1 
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“T didn’t like to talk in there. There’s 
been too many nosy guys around to- 
night to suit me. Chief, the butler got 
those keys. He was there when they 
brought the body in and he made an 
awful scene. Pretended to weep on it, 
but I noticed his right hand was busy 
as a little bee. I didn’t what he 
got, but I saw him take something. All 
of a sudden I had an idea it wasn’t so 
important to know what it was as what 
he did with it. As left 
the old man he went upstairs, and as 
soon as I could J strolled up that way, 
too. Whatever he got he passed over 
to that guy Catherton, the big bug from 
Wall Street. Catherton was waiting 
for him in the upper hall. T[e’s still 
up there, talking to a girl in a room 
to the right.” 

Thorn exclaimed joyfully. 

“That bird Norris,” he announced, 
‘is going to ruin somebody yet. He’s 





see 


soon as he 


” 


a green hand 

Assuming that 
which involved Catherton and the 
ler, it was | had 


existed 
but- 


a conspiracy 


easy to guess what had hap- 


pened. Thorn had thrown a bombshell 
into the enemy’s camp by appearing un- 
expectedly at Bromwold’s home. Nor- 


ris had been looking out for Cather- 
ton’s hastened to 
search the private office while Thorn 
was: talking to Miss Bromwold He 
had found a letter which probably had 
contained information for the 
More than probably it contained 
reference to the keys, since they seemed 

Accord- 
ingly, Norris had gone immediately to 
get them out of the way. And now it 
was safe to assume that Catherton had 
both keys and letter. 

Reddy was speaking. 

“And that ain’t all,” he was saying. 
“Norris may be a green hand at thi 
kind of work, but it ain’t the first time 
he frisked a man. That guy used to be 


interests and had 


police. 
some 


to be important to the case. 


Ss 


a waiter at Murphy’s road house out 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
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in the country. I’d hate to drink all the 
knockout drops he’s handled in his day. 
This sure looks like a queer deal.” 

Thorn nodded. 

“Stick around out here,” he directed, 
“and watch for Catherton. We'll 
what they do with the keys. I 
want to know where he goes, where he 
lives, and what kind of a place it is. 
Call me at headquarters when you think 
he’s settled down for a while. Take 
the police car and I'll go down on the 
subway. 

Reddy grinned. 


\ll right, chief. 


see 


1 
cise 


Good night. I ain’t 
in no danger, am 1? You haven't had 
any mysterious warnings, have you?” 

“You're always in danger as long 
as you crack bum jokes. Good night!” 

Jubilant, Thorn hurried away. The 
conspirators had taken all the first 
tricks, but Thorn was well satisfied to 
let them go ahead with the idea that 
they were outwitting the police. For 
the conspiracy itself was breaking down, 
as all criminal plans must break down 
wherein a number of people are con- 


cerned. This was following the usual 


course. Somebody on the inside, Miss 
Bromwold, perhaps, was ready to give 


information. 


away Some of the con- 
federates were making the usual mis- 
take It wouldn’t be long now before 
Thorn would have some one in his net 
and some one would turn State’s evi 
dence, making clear the ramifications of 


the plot and disclosing the principals. 
Once a detective had his eyes 
little chance of a band of 


men operating in some concerted scheme 


open 


there wa 


without playing more or less directly 


into his hands. That fact was what 
made the world safe from large con 
spiracies. 

This was a big case, indeed! It was 


almost certain that Catherton would be 
implicated and maybe others of im- 
portance. reputation 


of the man who cleared it up. 


It would make the 








F Alfred Plowman 


HE chief inspector of the 
Drew Secret Service bureau, 
James Klein, sat at his desk 
in the outer offices of the bu- 


a newspaper. 


reau, glancing through 
The clerks and stenographer 
home Behind the frosted 
glass of an inner door a light burned, 
Mr. Drew, the head 


had gone 


long ago. 


showing where L 

of the bureau, was still at his desk, 
engaged with the work that had ac- 
cumulafed during the month he had 


tea Quring 


ct 
been absent from the office 

The buzzer connecting the desk of 
Mr. Drew with that of the chief inspec- 
tor suddenly broke the quiet of the 
outer office with an insistent 
Klein folded up the newspaper, slipped 
it into his pocket, and crossed to the 
\s he opened the door of 


Drew was in the act 


ummons. 


inner room. 


the sanctum, Mr. 


of replacing the receiver on his desk 
phone. He motioned Klein to a chai 

“limmy,” said Mr. Drew, after a 
pause, “ean you conceive of com - 
tion more likely to get a nan into trou- 
blt than that of a high sense of honot 


temper 


united with an inflammable 


Klein smiled and shook his head 


Nor can | continued Mr. Drew 
“T readily grant that honor is a virtue. 
So, also, is temper. It gives strength to 


al d 


+ ] 49 41 1 11 > 
steel purs on tne 10 ded or 


urges a man to resent infringement of 
his rights. Sc lone as a man is mas 
of his temper, it is a safeguard to h 


honor. Let his temper m 


he——” Mr. Drew eloquently shrugged 
his shoulders. “Do you happen to know 
Mr. Warren Hartley?” he asked 
nodded. “President of the 
State National Bank: 
“Ves. Although Mr. 
} 


Klein 


Hartley is very 

wealthy and stands high in society, he is 

quite a young man. He is a gentleman; 
, 


, cultured, and honor; 


soul of 
but he has a very bad temper. He 


comes by it honestly. I knew | 


in irascible old gentleman, as proud as 
Lucifer, and as honorable as Shake- 
peare’s Brutus. The elder Hartley has 
been dead some years. The son inher- 
ited, along with the father’s wealth, the 
father’s vices and his virtues. Mr. 


Hartley lives with his wife and younger 

ister in Portland Place. 

“Tor several years I have occasion- 
erv- 

k for the bank, so I was not sur- 

prised when Mrs. Hartley came to see 


illy been called in to handle secret 


ce we 


me, about six m« s ago, on a matter 
of private busine It seems t Mi 
Hartley, a beautiful woman and a pa 
tron of th had been giving a 
es of teas and 1 ical At all of 
t] ¢ i I he had 1 one of he en- 
Line ent nee Portizo by 
name, whom she had discovered in 
yme out-of-the-way place and whom 
he | ved was a genius. He was a 
inds fellow, and soon was all the 
rage witl he lade 
“Now, Portizo may have been a 


inger—of that | know nothing—but his 
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actions soon proved him both a fool and 
a villain. The attentions he received 
were too much for his vanity. His ego- 
tism overthrew his judgment, and he 
lost his mental balance. Somehow, he 
got it into his head that Mrs. Hartley’s 
efforts in his behalf were prompted by 
other motives than simple kindness. In 
short, he thought she loved him, and he 
began to act upon that supposition. 

“Mrs. Hartley was surprised, then 
indignant, and finally ordered Portizo 
from her house. He attempted to see 
her again, and, upon being refused, took 
to writing love letters, coming at last 
to the point of proposing that she elope 
with Upon this Mrs. Hartley 
showed the letters to her husband. 

“T leave it to imagine Mr. 
Hartley’s state of mind. He was furi- 
ous. Afraid to trust himself alone 
with Portizo, he came to me, and re- 
quested that I be present at the inter 





him. 


vou to 


view. The two of us visited Portizo 
in his apartments at the Essex Hotel. 
It was a decidedly stormy session. Mr. 


Hartley flatly told the signor that if he 


ever wrote or spoke to Mrs. Hartley 

again, he would publicly hor 
“Portizo was badly scared. 

if any one else knew of the letters. 

begged Mr. Hartley not 

as it would ruin his artistic 
“Mr. Hartley scornfully him 

that such baseness as he had been guilty 


not to be cried from thx 


sewhip him. 
Ile asked 
He 
to expose him, 
career 

told 
of wa house- 
tops. 

“Portizo seemed much relieved. He 
professed repentance and begged the 
return of his : but this Mr. Hart- 
ly refused to grant. He said he would 
keep them as a hostage for the 
good behavior. 

“When we left 
Hartley thanked me and asked me to 
keep an eye on the signor. He said he 
did not trust him, and feared he might 
make an attempt to get back the letters 


letter 
singer’s 


room, Mr. 


Portizo’s 


or be prompted to some act of revenge 
for the humiliation he had undergone. 
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“Now, Mr. Hartley has his sister liv- 
ing with him—an impressionable girl of 
twenty-two, and something of a musi- 
cian herself. It was not long before I 
discovered that Signor Portizo had two 
strings to his bow. All the while that 
he was pouring out passionate love to 
Mrs. Hartley, he was also assiduously 
cultivating the friendship of Miss Hart- 
ley, and this friendship did not end 
when he was-forbidden the Hartley 
home. He still contrived to meet her at 
other houses where he was engaged to 
sing, and the young woman was deeply 
in love with her hero. 

“This fact probably explains Porti- 
zo’s anxiety to get back the letters. He 
was doubtless aware of the impression 
he had made on Miss Hartley, and he 
feared the documentary evidence of his 
knavery. I was waiting to make sure 
of my suspicions before speaking to Mr. 
tlartley, when I was laid up with this 
confounded attack of pneumonia; so, of 
course, Hartley knows nothing of these 
later developments. 

“Just now I received a phone message 
from Mr. Hartley, asking me to wait 
here for him on a matter of the utmost 
importance—concerning Portizo. As | 
ami still a sick man and not fit for busi- 
ness, I shall have to turn this case over 
to you. Mr. Hartley will be here in a 
few moments, and I have given you 
these details so that you can work intel- 
[ don’t know what is wrong, 
has again clashed with 





ligently. 
but if Portizo 
the Hartley honor—and temper—there 
are apt to be serious consequences. 
This-whole affair must be handled care- 
fully and kept from the newspapers. 
The Hartleys are not the kind of people 
who get into the headlines. Is every- 
thing clear?” 

“Do you think Portizo really loves 
either Miss or Mrs. Hartley?” asked 
Klein. 

“He is one of the kind of fellows 
who love every woman, especially if she 
be beautiful—and wealthy.  Flattery, 
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the ‘artistic temperament,’ and a love 
of money have made a fool of him, 
and are likely to make him into a scoun- 
drel.” 2, 

The door of the outer office closed 
with a slam. “I expect that is Mr. 
Hartley, Jimmy. Show him into this 
room and come back yourself.” 

Before Klein could leave his seat, 
rapid footsteps crossed the outer room 
and the door of the private office was 
flung open. A man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, whose pale face bespoke great 
mental agitation, hurriedly crossed the 
threshold, and then stopped short as he 
“T must see you at 
said to Drew 


saw the two men. 
one,” he 
“Mr. Hartley, this is Mr. Klein, my 





once—a 


chief inspector.” 

Mr. Hartley gave the proffered hand 
of Klein a quick 
to meet you, sir. 
my haste and seeming discourtesy. My 
business with Mr. Drew is most 


urgent.” 


clasp. “I am pleased 


| : i 
hee 1 » 11c9Q 
[ beg you to excuse 


“Let me explain,” said Drew, who 
had risen from his chair. ‘‘Mr. Hart- 
ley. I have been yery sick, and am not 
yet well. When [ received your mes- 
sage, I suspected there was work to be 


done; so, while waiting for you, I gave 


Mr. Klein the facts in vour case. You 
can speak out freely—1 would trust him 


Mr. Hariley searchingly scanned 
Klein's face. He was evidently satis- 
ied. Controlling his emotion with an 
effort, he said: “Gentlen I have just 
come from Po ) 01 ! found 


loor, de 


I 
“Dead!” echoed Drew 


“Ves, dead—murdered—shot through 
the | l 

There w a moment’s pause; then 
Dre ed significant ‘M Hart- 
ley, ) did come to t Portizo’s 
room , 


Mr. Hartley drew up a chair and sat 
down. “I know cf what you are both 
thinking, but you are wrong. I will tell 


you as clearly as I can just what hap- 
pened. When I got home from the of- 
fice, 1 went into my study. The first 
thing I noticed was that the top drawer 
of my desk was open, but this caused me 
no alarm, as my wife has a key to the 
desk and | supposed she had had occa- 
sion to open the drawer and had care- 
lessly failed to close it. 

“As | shut the drawer, I happened to 
elance into it, and I saw that its contents 
were in disorder. On examining closer, 
[ found that the letters from Portizo fo 
my wife, which I kept in that drawer, 
were missing. 

‘T at once questioned Mrs. Hartley. 
She told me that my sister had asked 
for the key just a few moments before, 


as she wished to get some note paper 


“We searched the house for my sis- 
My wife 
then remembered having heard her 
igement for the evening 
—in fact, my sister was dressed to go 
out, even to her furs, when she thought 
of writing an 
“Without any real cause 
the cone lusion th it rtizo had 
of the servants, and 


that one of them, seeing the open desk, 


ter, but could not find her. 


speak of an en: 


to do so, I 
1) 


tampere LW ith son 


had searched it for the lette I inter- 
rogat d verv on nm the plac e, not let- 
ting them know my object; but they all 
denied | is he in the room. 

‘T confess to havine been beside my- 
self with anger. I had suffered insult 
unt ible from Portizo, and this last 
affront was too er1iou tO DE OVET= 
looked \s the car in which I had 
dy en h me fre m the otice was still 


standing before the house, | drove at 


once to the Essex, where Portizo has 
room | entered unobserved, and 
found | ap. ents without help— 


you know I visited him there once 
closed, and I 
knocked upon it, but received no an- 

er [| knocked again and waited. 


Ina moment [ tried the door and found 


befor The door was 
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it unlocked. The rooms were dark and 
I supposed that Portizo had stepped 
out for a moment or had gone down to 
dinner. 

“T was so incensed at the treatment I 
had received at this man’s hands and so 
firmly determined to have an account- 
ing, that I resolved to enter and await 
his return. I felt for the switch beside 
the door, and threw on the lights. Im- 
agine my horror at seeing Portizo 
stretched on the floor, a bullet wound 
in his head, and my revolver at his 
side.” 

“Your revolver!” exclaimed Drew. 

“Yes. I recognized it at once. It 
was presented to me by a target club of 
which I am a member. It is a magnifi- 
cent weapon, engraved with my name. 
I always kept it in my desk. Portizo 
had evidently been killed with it. The 
room was full of gunpowder fumes.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“As soon as | could pull myself to- 
gether, [| turned it the lights and 
locked the door with the key, which was 
on the inside. I left the hotel, 
care not to be seen. I stopped to 
phone to you from a drug store, and 
then drove directly here.” 

“You left everything as 
asked Klein. 

“Yes; here is the key to the room. I 





taking 


tele- 


it wea 2 
va 


was too much unnerved by the shock 
even to trust myself to recover the pis- 
tol. Besides, there are the letters. | 
believe they must be in Portizo’s rooms. 


1 ] 


I think that he has emp! 
to steal them 

the thief also took 
that for some rea 
question of payme1 


yed some one 
house and that 
the pistol. I think 
on, probably over a 
) it for the theft, there 
was a quarrel which resulted in the kill- 
ing of Portizo by the man he had hired 
Now, gentlemen, I need not call your 
attention to the fact that with those 
letters the police 
will call it—coupled with the certainty 
that th done with my pis- 


as a motive—jealousy, 


murder was 


tol, the evidence against me is strong 
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enough to send me to the electric chair.” 
He wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. “I tell you, gentlemen, I am 
in a desperate situation.” 

Both Mr. Drew and Mr. Klein sat 
silent. Mr. Hartley looked from one 
to the other. Of a sudden, he asked, in 


a whisper: “You believe me, don’t 
you? You don’t think I killed him?’ 
Drew shook his head. ‘No, Mr. 


Hartley, we do not think you did it. 
We believe every word you have told 
ies 

Mr. Hartley breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. “I am glad to hear you say that, 
for | have spoken the truth. What 
| want you to do is this: I want 
one of you to come with me to Por- 
tizo’s rooms and search for the letters. 
If they are there, | must have them. 
We must also get the revolver.” He 
will not 


1 
aimost 


arose and paced the floor. “J 


be dragged into this thing. It 


drives me frantic to think that this crea 
ture, whom, living, I despised, may yet 
by his death dishonor me.” 

Drew arose and took Mr. Hartley’s 
hand. “I cannot promise to do alto 
gether as you wish. What you ask is a 
dangerous proceeding and would prac- 


4 1 1 
tically make us an accessory to the 


crime. We will help you all we can, 


ho ( Klein, here, will go with you 
and do as he thinks best. There is one 
thing I must tell you.” He paused. 


“Mr. Hartley, your sister loved Por 


t1Z0 


The other eyed him a moment, seem 


ingly unable to comprehend what he 
had heard. “My sister love—did you 
ay my sister loved Portizo? Why 


man, you must be mad! 
Hartley. 
attachment to a creature like Portizo is 
It is ab 


My sister is a 
To be guilty of a clandestine 
utterly foreign to her nature. 
surd.” 

Drew impatiently shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Whatever you and I may think of a 
man like Portizo counts but little. The 
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fact remains that others may think dif- 
ferently. I know it to be true that sev- 
eral ladies in your wife’s circle thought 
him a genius.” He turned to Klein. 
“Jim, you go with Mr. Hartley and act 
as you think best. As long as the crime 
was not discovered immediately after 
its commission, it is not likely to be- 
come public property until the chamber- 
maid finds the body while making her 


morning rounds, I will wait here. 
Phone me, if necessary.” 

“Look here, Drew—what did you 
mean about my sister?’ broke in Mr. 


Hartley, a scared look in his eyes. 

Drew put his hand 
houlder. “I don’t want to alarm you, 
but you must be prepared. Perhaps 
she had nothing to do with it.” 


n the ther’ 
on tne otners 


The dread in Mr. Hartley’s eyes 
slowly changed to horror. “Good 
heavens! Why—why-——” He broke 


off and licked his dry lips. 

come, Mr. said 
Klein, “you mustn’t let go of yourself 
[ may need your help.” He 


“(om Hartley,” 


Sy» 


like that. 


1 


took Mr. Hartley by the arm. 
With a supreme effort Mr. Hartley 
gained control of himself. Visibly di 


turbed by what he had heard, but re 
iterating his unbelief, he fotlowed Klein 
lhey entered 
and drove up- 
sible. 


from the office. Mr. 

Hartley’s electric cou 

rapidly as po 
pidty as | 


stopped the 


town as 
Mr. Hartley car a block 
mounted. 
“We had better go in through the ladies’ 


entrance 


from the hotel, and they di 
7 1 + 
on the side stre 
Hartley, “as we will be less likely to be 
ne ’ } 
Portizo’s 
second floor.” 
As 1 
hotel l 


observed. room 


t was only a little after ten, the 


bby was crowded; but after they 
had ascended the stair they encountered 
few people in the corridor. Mr. Hai 


ley led te Wa A 
a wing of the building and paused be- 
fore a door. 

“Here it is,” he said in a low vy 
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“You had better go in first. I haven't 
got a good grip on my nerves.” 

Klein unlocked the door and stepped 
inside. The room was still as death 
and in darkness. ‘Come in,” he whis- 
pered, and when Mr. Hartley had en- 
tered he locked the door from the in- 


side. This done, he felt for the switch 
beside the doorframe. ‘Now, Mr. 


Hartley, be careful!” And he pressed 
the button. 

The lights revealed a parlor, sumptu- 
ously furnished in the usual hotel style. 
The windows were recessed and draped 
with heavy porti¢res, In one corner of 
the room stood an grand piano. 
In the center of the room was a long 
stood a reading lamp, 
bl 


open 





table, on which 
and s ble were books, 
magazines, and sheet music. Stretched 
on the floor at the foot of the table, lay 
the body of a man. 

Klein crossed the room and bent over 
the stiff figure. The features were dis- 
torted in a scowl of anger which even 
the hand of death had not effaced. In 
the right temple was a deep wound. 
\s Klein reached out to pick up the re- 
fur muff 


attered over the ta 


he saw that a woman’ 
With a quick 
the dead 


volver, 
lay close beside the body. 


movement he threw back 


man’s coat so as to hide the telltale evi- 
dence. 

“Death must have been instantane- 
ous,” he said, returning to Mr. Hartley, 
who had remained near the door. “This 
is the thing that did the work,” showing 
the pistol. “See—one chamber is dis- 
charged. It seems rather weird that a 
man should be killed with a-pistol in a 
crowded hotel and no one be able to 
hear t ‘i 

a letters, mat L€ ! Some 
one may come at any moment 

I don’t think we will find them here, 
but I will make a search.” As Klein 
turned to place the pistol upon the table, 
his g! e fell ypon the window. Some- 
thing peculiar in the way the drapery 


htly unnatural arrangement 





/ 
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of the folds, caught his attention. Com- 
ing quickly back to Mr. Hartley, he 
said: “You look through the other 
rooms, while I search this one.” 

Mr. Hartley nodded and started to- 
ward the connecting door. As soon as 
he had disappeared, Klein went up to 
the window and drew back the curtain. 
At a sound behind him he _ hastily 
dropped the curtain and faced around. 
Mr. Hartley had reéntered the parlor. 
“You have found something. I thought 
it was only a ruse to get me out of the 
room.” 

Before Klein could stop him, he had 
seized the curtain and pulled it back. 
Crouched and huddled in a corner of 
the recess was a white-faced girl, her 
eyes staring wide with horror and ap- 
proaching madness. “My sister!” 
whispereti Mr. Hartley in a_horror- 
stricken voice. 
ful Heaven, what does this mean?” 

Klein gripped his arm and whirled 
him around. “Mr. Hartley, look at me. 
Summon up your courage. We have 
need of it.” He stooped over the cring- 
ing figure of the girl, and in a calm, 
authoritative voiée said: “Miss Hart- 
ley, permit me to assist you.” He took 
her by the arm and raised her from 
the floor. “Stand close to me. Don't 
let her see it,” he whispered to Hartley, 
motioning toward the body. 

The girl was on her feet, Klein hold- 
ing her stiffly before him by both of her 
arms. Her eyes were fixed on his face 
in a dreadful, vacant stare. 

“Miss Hartley,” called Klein in a 
distinct, low tone, “Miss Hartley, I say 
look at me. Do you know who this is ?” 
Then, violently shaking her: ‘Miss 
Hartley, here is your brother.” He 
shook her again, and spoke in an in- 
“Wake up. You 

Here is your 
come to take you 






**Rose—Rose—merci- 


tense, earnest voice: 
have been sleeping. 
brother. He has 
home.” 

Her expression became less wild, and 
the light of returning reason dawned in 
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up his 


Klein quic kly folloy 
‘Here is your Sicihies. lle 
Look at 


” 


her eyes. 

advantage. 
has come to take you home. 
him. Your brother—to take you home. 

She turned her head toward Mr. 
Hartley, who stood with outstretched 
arms. For an instant she wavered, 
puzzled look in her eyes, her forehead 
puckered with the mental struggle. She 
swayed unsteadily ; then the cloud lifted 
a little, and she _ tottered 
brother’s arms. 

Klein put his fingers on his lips and 
stood close behind the girl. In a mo- 
ment she struggled from her brother’s 
arms, and, with her hands on his breast, 
held him off, while her eyes filled again 
with unnamable horror. She stood thus 
for an instant; then remembrance 
surged over her, her lips parted i 
scream, and then Wlein’s hand closed 
over her mouth. The next moment she 
lay in her brother’s arms. She had 
fainted. 

“I was expecting it,” said Klein. 


> 
} 
i 


into her 


“She remembered him,” nodding to- 
d the body. ‘‘Come, we'll carry her 

into the next room.” 

Together they lifted the limp form 
and carried it into the bedroom of the 
uite. They laid her upon the bed and 
chafed her wrists. Klein found a bott 
of brandy in a cellarette, and he fe al 
a few drops between her lips 

Presently there were signs of return 
ing consciousness. She sighed deeply 
and the breath flut 
Mr. Hartley sat down upon the edge 


tered on the pale lips. 
of the bed and took the cold hand, plac- 
ing himself so that she could see his 
face as soon as she opened her eyes. 


“Speak to her at once,” whispered 


Klein. “Call her back. Tell her who 
you are.” 
The weighted lids slo lifted. 


here | am—come to take 
you home,” said Mr. Hartley in a 
broken voice. “You know me, don’t 
you, little sissie? Look at m Don’t 
think of anything else—only that you 


“Rose, dear 
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are safe and that we are going home.” 
His hand fondled her cheek. 

She smiled wanly up at him. “Dear 
Warren, | am better now—only very, 
very tired.” Then, after a pause, in a 
low tone: “Where is he?” 

Mr. Hartley inclined his head. “In 
the other room. Do you feel strong 
enough to tell us how it happened?” 
He lifted her to a sitting position on 
the edge of the bed. 

She held her brother’s hand in both 
of hers, nervously patting it. She tried 
to moisten her dry lips. Klein brought 
her a glass of water from the stand. 
She drank it greedily, thanking him 
vith a glance. 

“This is Mr. Klein, my dear. He is a 
good friend who is going to help us,” 

ud Mr. Hartley. 
smiled pitifully and held out a 
haking hand, such a little, white hand 
almost afraid to take it. 
if you feel better, won’t 
tell us what happened?” asked Mr. 


She 


at Klein was 


oN , 
\ow, dear, 


fiartley. 

She hesitated a moment. Her eyes 
kept going to the open doorway, and 
Klein closed the door a little. After 
that she seemed to gain better control 


of herself. 

“Tl had promised to marry him,” 
1 pre “We had been engaged 
for over a month, but he insisted that | 
To-night he was to 


1, 
sine 


alt ently. 


kee p it secret. 


meet me and we were to go away. 
She covered her face with her hand 
nd sat sil “T did not 


lent a moment. 


want you to worry about me, so I went 
to your desk to write a note. I wanted 
vou to know where I was and how 
happy I was going to be, and then— 


found the letters. I rec- 
ognized his handwriting on en- 
and I thought they were let- 


and then | 
the 

1iopes, 
ters to Esther about his engagements 
to sing at our house. 

“T read them, and then I knew; and 
something in my heart seemed to break. 
I did not think that men could be so 
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false and cruel. If only some one had 
come into the room then—you or Es- 
ther, or even one of the servants—but 
no one came, and as | stood there with 
the letters in my hand something dread- 
ful seemed to take possession of me. I 
thought of all that he had been to me, 
of the lies he had told me, of the smiles 
he had given me, of his kisses——” 
Her eyes flamed up. “False—all false. 
And me—poor, trusting, unsuspecting 
fool—I think I must have gone mad. It 
was then I saw your pistol. J slipped it 
into my muff. I can’t tell you why—! 
don’t know—it is all a—I don’t remem- 
ber clearly.” 

Her eyes took on again the wild, dis- 
tracted look. “Yes—yes, Miss Hart- 


the Evidence 


ley,” Klein hastily interposed, “we un- 
derstand. What did you do then?” 

“T felt that I must see him at once. 
I was afraid there would be a scene 


if we spoke in the reception room, and, 
as I had been to his apartments 
before with a 


once 


ladies to 


comniittee of 


select music for an entertainment, | 
came straight here. I must have been 
mad to do it. I did not think of the 


consequences or anything.” 

Klein remembered Mr. Drew’s words 
The driving force was under- 
stood. ‘The Hartley honor and pride 
—and temper,” he muttered, under his 
reath, 

The girl spoke again: 
tered, he was surprised, and he 
to know that something was wrong. He 
tried to take me in his arms, but I held 
him off. He asked me what had come 
between us, and then [I told him. 

“At first he tried to 1 it away; 
then he grew angry and struck me. As 
he raised his hand again, I shrank back 
and put up my arm. I don’t know how 
it happened. My hand was in the muff, 
and I must have pressed upon the pis- 
tol. There was a muffled report. He 
reeled ; then he sank to the floor and lay 
still.’ She covered her face again, and 


1 


a shudder ran over her. 


easily 


“When I en- 


seemed 


lasal 
aug 
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The girl took down her hands. “As I 
stood staring at him the muff fell to the 
floor and the pistol slipped out. Then 
I knew that I had killed him. [heard a 
knock on the door. I turned off the 
lights and hid behind the curtain. 1 
thought they would go away if no one 
Then some one opened the 
door and turned on the lights. After a 
moment the lights were turned off 
again, and I heard the key turned in the 
lock. JI was alone in the darkness with 
—with him—and I don’t remember any- 
thing else.” She hid her face on her 
brother’s shoulder, and Klein was glad 
to see that she was crying. 

Mr. Hartley gently stroked her hair. 
“Poor, poor little girl!” His voice fell 
to an awed whisper as he looked up at 
Klein. “Just think of what she must 
have gone through.” He disengaged 
her arms from about his neck. Taking 
Klein by the hand, he led him to the far 
side of the room. 

“Mr. Klein,” he said in a low voice, 
“IT am going to ask you to do me a great 
service. | want you to take my sister 
away from here—unobserved, if possi- 
ble. I will wait in this room for half 
an hour. By that time you should have 
her,safely home. Then I will go down- 
stairs and give myself up. Do you un- 
derstand me? I am the one who killed 
Portizo.” 

Miss Hartley came quickly toward 
them. “No—no. I heard what you 
said. No—I tell 3 Warren, I will 
not have it. You shall not ruin your 
life on my account. It would kill Es- 
ther. Let them arrest me. I will tell 
the truth. They will believe me.” 

Ma. Hartley kissed her as she clung 
to him. “I know they would believe 
you, dear; but think of the ordeal—the 
questions of the police—the notoriety 
and scandal, you in his rooms, he killed 
by your hand. I can fight them. I am 
a man and can defend my honor. No 
—my way is the best. You go with 
Mr. Klein and leave the rest to me.” 





answered. 


you, 
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Klein stepped forward. “I have a 
plan—desperate at best, but still worth 
trying. Miss Hartley, have you Por- 
tizo’s letters ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are sure you have not dropped 
any of them in these rooms?” 

She handed the letters to her brother. 

“They are all here,’ said Mr. Hart- 
ley, counting them. “There were only 
seven,” 

“Good! The only other_evidence is 
the pistol!” And Klein went into the 
other room. He returned with Mr. 
Hartley’s revolver. “I see this is a 
thirty-two caliber; fortunately mine is 
He drew his own pistol. 

From one of the chambers of the 
weapon he tooka cartridge. He spread 
the newspaper which was still in his 
pocket upon the floor and began to cut 
at the leaden bullet with his penknife 
In a few moments he had removed it 
from the shell. He then took out the 
wadding, loosened the powder a lit- 
tle, and replaced the shell in the cyl- 
inder. 

“I don’t think it will make much 
noise now, but we must risk it.” He 
took off his coat and wrapped it around 
his right hand, which held the pistol. 
Holding the coat tightly with his lef 
hand, he pulled the trigger. 

There was a muffled explosion, and 


also.” 


Klein hastily threw off the coat, smoth 
ering the blaze where the garment ha 
caught fire. This done, he put the cc 
on and examined the pistol. 

“If any one can tell that a shot was 
not fired from this gun, he is too wise 


to be in the police department.” He 
carefully folded the paper containing 
the whittlings from the bullet, and 


placed it in his pocket. 

“Please let me see those letters, Mr. 
Hartley.” He took the letters and 
hastily ran through several. “Here is 

] 


one will do,’ he said, returning the 
empty envelope and the other letters to 
Mr. Hartley. 
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“This is not dated, and is headed ‘My 
Heart’s Adored.’ It reads: 

‘*Your coldness is killing me. Why 

ill you not listen to my love? Life 
without you is a burden unendurable. 
The world is nothing, my art is noth- 
hateful,’ and is signed, 


g, life itself is 
Hartley, I think 


I-rnesto.” Come, Mr. 
this will do.” 

Mr. Hartley led his sister to the doot 
and stood supporting her, while Klein 
moothed out the disturbed bedclothing 
ind looked carefully around the room. 
Satisfied that all was as it should be, he 
turned out the lights and led the way 
into the parlor. 

Miss Hartley leaned with her face 
on her brother’s breast as Klein went 

» to the prone figure on the floor. He 
impled up the note and placed it in 

hand. 


ing 


the fingers of the dead man’s lef 





.Cat t] S ind he 
pl ed t mpered 
i. He l gave 
to Nit che 
room 
earranged the curtain, pushed a chair 
» place, and then came up to Mr 
rtley. “We can go now,” he said. 
[artley raised her head. Slowly 
but firmly she walked to where the body 








lay. She stood a moment, looking down 
at it; then she sank to her knees and 
bowed her head. The two men re- 
moved their hats, and there was a sol- 
emn silence. At last she arose and came 
back to them. 

Klein held out the pistol marked with 
the banker’s name. Mr. Hartley shook 
his head, and Klein slipped the weapon 
into his pocket. “We will leave the 
light burning,” he said. ‘‘Be ready to 
follow me at once.” 

He unlocked the door, and, cau- 
opening it, looked out. There 


1] 


+4 ] 
iously 
ie corridor, Ile stepped 


as no one in tl 
out, the others joined him, and he closed 
Taking 


he door, the key on the inside. 
a small instrument from his pocket, he 
inserted it in the lock, and, grasping 
he shank of the key, he turned it, lock- 


ing the door with the key ll on the 
inside. Two minutes later they were 
tanding on the sidewalk below. 

Mr. Hartley helped his sister into 
the car, and then turned to grasp the 


hand of Klein. 
The chief inspector returned the pres- 


sure. “I am glad. Go hom t yout 
sister in Mrs, Hartley’s care. Say noth- 
ing. Your secret is safe. The verdict 


PRISONERS CARRY LUXURIES INTO CELL 


K N¢ ‘ah NG that they were to spend a 
von Stiegel begged for 
vide . them elves with some 


night i 
s ceeaaamcanll got it—to go home first and 
extra blankets. They returned to the police s 


a pt y] ce c ll r} ! 7 \\ hite and 


ta- 
la 


tion laden, not only with blankets, but also with luxurious rugs and other com- 


torts o f home ° 
After the night in the cu 


stody of the police both men wer 


to answer to charges of felonious son: K, They carried their comforts with 
them to the courtroom, and then carried them home again, fi he judg - 
suaded them to make up their differences aad to withdraw the charge of felo- 
nious assault whic hh ach had made against the other. Then they were discharged. 


Wadsworth thendeg New York, 


lel 
7 


ome down and fight; if a lady, 


White, who lives in the same street, 
was willing to cht. His 


a ' 1 e 1 
Was not re ponsible for the « 


According to the story told the police, Von Stiegel was pas 
when 

“Who did that?” Von Stiegel is said to have shouted. 
come down and apologize. 


leluge, he 


ome one threw a pail of 


said that, although hé 


appeared and ; 
challenge ac- 


ited, he and Von Stiegel fell to and fought lustily till the police separated 


m and put them both under arrest. 
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SOME PECULIAR THINGS 


= \GGS came to a sudden stop 
— 6 . 

beside the long table in the 
center of the big living room, 
rubl ing hi h: nds together 
nervously, licking at his dry lips, glane- 
ing furtively here and there around the 
apartment like a fugitive from justice, 
afraid of the sudden sight of an officer 
of the law. 

\ 


As to personal appearance and stage 


presence, Saggs did n rate highly. 
Saggs was far from being of the Greek- 





god type, an 





‘ 
l 
Which consisted ot 





in his great 
a bullet-shaped head, extending ears, 
tiny eyes that glittered, a low brow, 
thick lips, and other facial character- 
istics that gave him the appearance of 
a vicious thug. Sages w 1 valet, not 
a thug, though in the dim and distant 
past he had done several little thing 5 
that were not strictly within the la 

rhe present agitation of Saggs was 
due more to nervousness than to fear, 
however, and what little fear he did 


feel was not for himself alone. 
rtain that the shades were 


lraw a+ all the windnewe 
arawn at ail the windows, 


he ma le ce 
snapped on 


] 


another light above the table, walked 


t 

nervously to the hall door and back 
again, and stood listening to the sounds 
from an adjoining room. 





He heard a merry, though subdued, 
oe 4 
whistle, and then a 
hummed lightly. Presently there came 
to him the sounds of quick steps, a door 


pe pular song 


was opened, and John Flatchley, in full 
and correct evening dress, stepped 
ig livi room t 





1 


, waggs was the valet now, and he hur- 


ried to do as he had been commanded. 
His nervousness had disappeared seem- 
wly in the presence of John Flat 
ley, | ploye ( ¢ y i 
to do, and he centered ] lon i 
and ( | 0 le 4 r tl i vt I h 
4 
to! th time t P, = ( { 
vnat » FI | illed ing 
track mind. 
— ‘ 
ith the gloves, and 
+1 + $ | , 
tnougn in keen 
ley it down be e 
1 
t his upper lip f 
‘a ; 
sighed, and sud- 
at his valet wi 
expression on his Tace 
“Sago ' 
sir?” Saggs asked, taking a step 
aggs asked, taking a step 





| 
| 


it 
uae 


' 

. 

Pir 
jf 
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ee 


nearer the table and watching his em- 
ployer closely. 

“Do you see anything wrong with 
me, Saggs ?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“You don’t see a change of any sort 
going on in me—at this very moment? 
Nevertheless, Saggs, there is a change 

iking place. Watch closely, Saggs. 
\h! I have changed. I no longer am 
John Flatchley. I now am The Thun- 
derbolt !’”’ 

“Yes, sir.” Saggs gulped, and then 
he grinned suddenly and stepped nearer 
the table. “Gosh, boss,” he added, “I 
didn’t know whether you was goin’ to 
do that changin’ stunt again before you 
left the apartment. I sure wanted you 


9 


to do it. 
‘Se tht ’ ‘ aw +1} . 
“So that you might have the oppor- 


unity. I take it, to murder the poor old 


Engl h language once ni re,” John 
latch said. \ ny aid yo want 
le to chang ‘a 

Because I’ve been inkin’ things 


over, boss, and I feel like talkin’. 


“Thinking over things is an estima- 


g 
sen 

e thing to do, Saggs. The man who 
tops to think things over occasionally 


is a wise man. But sometimes talking 
neither estimable nor wise.’ 


“Boss, this thing to-night seems to 


e to be tak some mighty big 
hances,” Saggs blurted out suddenly 


[f the least little thing goes wrong 
( 


“Do you wish me to understand, 


Saggs, that you are afraid?” The Thun- 
le rbolt demande d. 
Saggs’ face turned almost purple. 


“Aw, boss, you know that I ain't 
iid for myself,” he replied. “I ain’t 


in’? much what becomes of me. But 
different with you, | —and it’ 
u that I’m worryin’ about.” 
“Your solicitude pleases me The 
Thunderbolt observed 
Val wk that I can understand, 
boss—please,” Saggs begged ‘You 
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haven’t forgotten about that Radner 
man, have you? He’s bad medicine.” 

“You are speaking, I take it, of De- 
tective Martin Radner of our city po- 
lice force. No, Saggs, I haven’t for- 
gotten Detective Radner. Once seen 
closely, Detective Martin Radner is a 
man never to be forgotten.” 

“Te’s a smooth one, boss, and he’s 
sure on your trail,” Saggs said. 

“T believe that he has been on my 
trail for some weeks—and a lot of good 
it has done him,” The Thunderbolt 
plied. “Saggs, I intend going ahead 
with my work, though a thousand Mar- 
tin Radners suspect me. His suspicion 
only causes me a little extra trouble, 
that is all—and keeps me more alert. 
It is an excellent thing in its way. And 


perhaps after to-night’s affair he will 


be ready to decide that his suspicions 
are unfounded.” 

“T sure hope so, | e 

“The trouble with you, Saggs, is that 
you do not know all my plans, and vou 
feel a bit timid about r little e1 


| : t 
in whch you will ha a share. And 
I want to warn you once more, Saggs, 


that the slightest mistal o-night on 
your part might cause dis: r for me.” 
“T won’t make any ike, be - 
“Let us hope not. You are su hat 
you can remember all your instruc- 
tions ?” 
“T’ve got everything down pat, boss,” 


Sages answered. “b 
feel shivery.” 


“Why ?” 


“Oh, it ain’t the t part of t 
it all, boss. That’s hard a: 
ous, but I ain’t afr f : 
to any great exte but if 1 s 
that I’ve got to m 1 th tl 
ety folks—— 

Saggs, I belong to their crowd, and 
you ‘mix up’ with me every day, don’t 


599 


your 


“But you’re human, boss, and some 








of them look like they ain’t,” Saggs 
declared. 

“Forget them. Simply do your work 
when the proper time comes,” The 
Thunderbolt instructed. ‘You'd better 
start about fifteen or twenty minutes 
after I leave, Saggs.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are sure that you remember 
everything ?” 

“Quite sure, boss.” 

“And you'll have to move fast, re- 
member. And remember also the sig- 
nals we agreed on, and for Heaven’s 
sake don’t be in too big a rush at the 
crucial moment, just because there hap- 
pen to be a few persons in evening dress 
around.” 

“T won't, boss. 

“Very good! We must let nothing 
happen to spoil it, you know. After 
to-night we'll have two more little en- 
terprises, and then I think we can re- 
tire from a life of crime. Well, Saggs 
I’d better be going. Watch me closely. 
I am no longer The Thunderbolt—now 
I am John Flatchley.” 

“Yes, sir.” Saggs gulped again. 

He crossed the room quickly and 
went through the little hall to the door 
and held it open, and John Flatchley, 
laughing a bit, stepped into the corridor 
and went toward the elevator. 

Saggs locked the door, snapped off 
some of the lights, and reéntered the 
living room. He lighted a cigarette, 
sat down beside the table, and puffed 
a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling like 
a man trying to soothe his nerves. 

For fifteen minutes he sat so, and 
the little clock on thx 


” 


then, glancing at 


mantel, he got up quickly and hurried 
into his own room. He removed the 
suit he was wearing and substituted a 
similar one that was a bit older and 
much worn. He put on a cap, snapped 
out more of the lights in the suite, li 

tened for a moment at the hall door, 


and then opened it and slipped out. 
Saggs made his way rapidly to the 
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back of the building and the rear stairs. 
Down these he went, swiftly and al- 
most silently, hanging back now qnd 
then to avoid being seen and recognized 
by other persons going up and down. 

He came finally to the exit, a door 
that opened into the alley back of the 
apartment house, darted outside, and 
walked rapidly through the alley to the 
nearest street, keeping in the deep shad- 
ows as much as possible. 

Turning up the street, Saggs walked 
to the middle of the next block and 
went into a dark alley there, careful 
that he was not being observed. He 
came to an old shed, stood in the dark- 
ness at the end of it for a moment, lis- 
tening, and then, certain that there was 
nobody near, he kicked away a pile of 
trash that had been against the shed’ 
foundation, reached down into a hole 
iat had been~tovered cunningly, and 


ulled out a small bundle wrapped in 


With this bundle under his arm 
Saggs went out to the street and turned 
up it again. He crossed a wide boule- 
vard heavy with traffic and found him- 
self in a district of mansions and home 
of the wealthy, yet only four block 
from the bachelor apartment house 
where John Flatchley had his suite. 

Saggs walked along the street now 
like any honest pedestrian attending 
strictly to his own business. The bun- 
dle he carried scarcely could be seen 
because of the black cloth in which it 
was wrapped. But Saggs w: 
Cc wutious : he felt a bit of fe lé 





would follow if some policeman we 
to stop him and make an examination 
of that bundle, for it contained th 
peculiar xd and mask worn by The 
Tunderbolt ilso) hi love 1 coat, 
ia pall of tro el of thin black 
material constructed to be donned over 


other clothing, together with an auto- 
matic pistol and an electric torch. 
When Sages was still a block and a 


half from his destination, the splendid 
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new mansion of William  Brailson, 
which was to be opened to-night with 


brilliant social affair at which John 
latchiey would be a guest, he already 


1 


ould see automobiles arriving and 





lropping guests. ‘The big house was 
blaze with light; there were scores of 
persons on the wide veranda and the 
front lawn, and the strains of an or- 
hestra could be heard. 

Saggs was well aware of the fact that 
he had a difficult rdle to play and that 
he next few minutes would be fraught 
He had orders from The 
to } | 


1 ° 
th danger. 


Chunderbolt get inside that 


bserved and in a peculiar manner. 
uccess of The Thunderbolt’s plans 
r the night depended on it. And 


ggs knew that he faced no easy task, 


ir the place was swarming with mem- 
of the police force and special offi- 
William Brailson, the host, knowing 
hat his guests would be dressed richly 
this Oct sion <% id that the ladies 


suld try to outdo one another in the 


iting: jewel had taker t t 
1Ww1T1ON OL JCwels nad taken steps to 


\t his requ fticers had been de- 

| to scatter around the neighbor 
od and watch iC \ 1 larac 
5. T he \ de lawn Was do UX d here 
id there with detectives wh mingled 


ith the guests. Inside the house there 
ere more officers, under the personal 
minand of Detective Martin Radner, 


iever member of the a rtment 


ho had sworn to capture The Thun- 


a bolt 
saggs realized that h night be 
ped at ny moment, and, did the 


er who stopped him happen to be 
i bundle 

ath his arm would be investigated. 
| Thunderbolt’s hood would be rec- 
gnized and Saggs would be questioned. 


did not hope that he could, in such 


nt, make them think that he was 
Che Thu rbolt himself. An investi- 
11 1 


ats +] lanl + 4 sry! . 
gation would lead to his employer, John 
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Flatchley, who already had been under 
suspicion. 

But Saggs dared not think of Flatch- 
ley being arrested for The Thunder- 
It would mean a loss 
of social standing for Flatchley, and 
undoubtedly a term in prison, black dis- 
And Saggs, who knew 
and appreciated John Flatchley’s mo- 
tive in being The Thunderbolt on oe- 
casion, felt that he did not deserve such 
a fate. 


It remained, then, for Saggs to ge 


bolt’s offenses. 


grace for life. 


into the Brailson house safely, without 
being recognized, without that bundle 


or 1. ; 
s~ the poiuice. Ion 


if the slighte Susp! ion wa aroused 
The Thunderbolt could not do his work. 

Even he worried ibout doing his 
ippointed part, Saggs chuckled at the 
plan as he knew of it, a sort of double 
plan whereby The Thunderbolt hoped 
to add another victim to his list and at 
he anit ime dalla ] of 


some ‘heme! e muttered to him- 
\ i OW 

\nd then he got it for the tim 
being and becam«e re alt ng 
that he was in the enemy’s country, in 
a manner of speaking. He had reached 
the edge of the bBrailson lawn without 
trouble, but the space from here on 
the path was fraught with danger. 

5 Saggs knew, ev ry tree 
might have a mat ¢ 1 officer 





of the law read 
questions. And it seemed almo 


possible to get into that house withou 


L¢ 


being seen, when the big, new man 
vas ablaze with light, with lights st: 


around the veranda and from tree 
tree across the driveway. 
“Has to be done,” Saggs told hi 


Ils on me doin’ 


self. “The boss depen 
gg 
He tucked the black bundle mor 
tightly beneath his arm shing that 
sy titi Heals iil arin, SHIN Nat 
he could make it smaller, left t 
walk, then darted to the nearest clump 





1 


1e side- 
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of bushes. Saggs blessed the Brailson 
gardener for having decided that the 
lawn needed a clump of bushes just 
there. 

Saggs crouched there in the shadows, 
glancing across the lawn, trying to as- 
certain where the officers were located. 
He was not worrying yet about the 
detectives and plain-clothes men who 
mingled with the guests; what worried 
him was the possibility of a uniformed 
man resting quietly against the bole 
of a tree, ready to observe any shadow 
that darted across the lawn. 

“Have to be goin’ on,” Saggs warned 
himself. “Can’t camp around here.” 

He left the protection of the deep 


1 


shadows and darted quickly to another 
dark patch. Perhaps good fortune 
would be with him, he thought. As 


far as he could see, there was no police- 
man loitering around in the vicinity. 

Once more he made a quick dash 
and once more he came to rest in the 
deep shadows. And now, from a few 
feet distant, came an imperative, harsh 
voice: 


“Hey, you! What’s the big idea? 


Who are you, and where do you think 
you're goin’? 
The loyal heart of Mr. Saggs seemed 


iw for the moment. A 
ball of fire seemed to be in his throat, 


choking him. 


to cease beati 


‘lashes of color passed 
before his eyes, as though he had 
bumped his head and received a hard 


shock. 
His eyes pierced the darkness whence 
came the harsh voice, and Saggs saw a 


dark figure walking slowly toward him, 
and saw something more—the play of 


light on the barrel of a weapon. 


Cag 


knew } imnctant r } ¢ 
Knew in that instant that tnere 


was but ore thing to do—1 lake a run 


for it. Things were bad enough since 
he had attracted some attention, but if 
he could get away without een 
so as to be identified later, it itn 





be so bad. The police would think he 
had been just some ordinary prowler 
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or sneak thief whe had been hiding 
there and surveying the scene. 

“Come here out of that!” the police- 
man was commanding, still walking for- 
ward. ‘“‘Come out of =a quick, or 
we'll have a little target et ar 

Saggs suddenly flattened himself 
against a tree and circled it, peering 
around the side of it like a squirrel. 
The officer came forward with a rush, 
growling threats and commands. 

—, Saggs darted away in the 


opposite direction, hoping and praying 


that weir ing would be all right, yet 
fearing to hear the roar of a revolver 
and to feel a sudden thud in his bods 


bad wound. 
the next dark patch in 


that would me 
He reached 
safety and sped on. And then the roai 
of the revolver came, but Saggs did no 
feel so much fear now. He knew that 
the policeman behind him was. not 
shooting to make a hit, | 





into the air to frighten and to soun 
an alarm. For wise Mr. Saggs, after 
reaching that first dark spot, had 
running straight toward the hou 
ir ag tow: ird the groups of guests 
and ;¢ iid bullet might mean the death 
or serious injury of one of Brailson’ 
friends 

Soon Saggs came to the edge of tl 
driveway, where there were lines of 


trees, borders of bushes, and banks ot 
foliage. He heard shouts being ex 
changed, heard other officers running 
Crouching in the darkness, Saggs ascer 
tained that they had lost him for the 
a 1 | as 

moment, tor they ali were Dearing aw 
to t left 

Sages did not hesitate no He kr 
that a methodical search of the 

14 

would vegin a once un 5 tne oO 
iftice were con 1 that th 

who lg en t] a mn ] d ( 1 
ing b 1 shade And a m lica 
sea 1 rit re in | ( € 

Hurrying along the driveway, | 
ing ci to the bushes, making not the 
slightest noise, Saggs, with the precious 








» 
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and dangerous bundle still held beneath _ tion tricl 


his arm, came to one of the rear corners and a 


Kling from his face and neck 











of the big house. He tried to estimate the number of 
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“I'll be~blamed if I know, chief. 
Sometimes I think that he is The Thun- 
derbolt, and possibly ten minutes later 
I tell myself that I am an ass to be- 
lieve it.” 

“You are, Ri 
clared. ‘“‘And I'll be blessed if I 
understand | 
get on that wild 
the first place. 
is the sole remaining m« 


ily of wealth and social prestige. 


de- 
can 


idner,”’ his superio 


ww you ever hat pened to 

trail in 
Young John Flatchley 
‘mber of a fam- 


He 


‘ 7 
and crooked 


may not be so rich as some we know, 
but he has all the money that an ordi- 
nary young man can need, and then 
some. So, why should he turn crook ?” 

“Why does anybody turn crook?” 
Detective Radner snappily asked He 
had a reason, the way I look at it.” 

“Very well. Let us have yc latest 
theory on the subject. It may be inter- 
esting.” 

“But it happens to be my same old 


theory, chief,” Detective Martin Rad- 
ner answered. “John Flatchley is an 
athlete and adventure 
and excitement. He was a member of 
a north pole expedition, he ha inted 
big game in Africa and South America, 
avia 
tion and made a name for himself.” 
“Oh, I know all things,” 
the chief replied. Sut does it follow 
that because a man is a real fellow like 
that he must turn cr 
“There was but one other 
if you remember—an uncle. And while 
you ay abroad, his uncle 
got into a combination with the gang 
of financiers well and unfavorably 
known as The Dig Six, and they cleaned 
up surprisingly.” 


1 » Pryy 
i;OvVe Tol 


has a 


and since then he has gone in f 


Ae 
ook? 
' 


Ilatchley, 
4 


ng John was aw 


“They always do,” the chief said dis- 
He had always wanted a 
and never had much. 
John Filatchley returned 
home his uncle was dead. Young 
> 
Flatchley came in for the estate, of 
course, being the only remaining rela- 
tive. And that estate, he found, was 


consolately. 
lot of money 


“When 
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a great deal larger than he had ex- 
pected.” 


‘Must have shocked him,” the chief 
commented. 
“As a matter of fact, it did shock 


him, for his uncle had been a notori- 
ously bad financier. So Flatch 


young 


ley began investigating and found that 
the greater part of the estate was due 
to the last deal of his uncle with The 


Big Six. He investigated that deal, and 
then he made the announcement that it 
had l 


been a barefaced 
within law. John FI 
to the victims the money his 
left him, and suggested that 
bers of The Big Six finish the work 
of repaying.” 
‘As if that gang ever let go of any- 
thing they once got their hands on,” 
said the chief. 

“They refused, of course. And thén 
John Flatchley threatened to make them 


earemoia 4 
oOWlIGIC, L 
itchley paid 
uncle had 


the mem: 


the 


1 


do HE He swore that before ne Was 
lone everv ce , ] ] » ner 1 ke + 
qaone every cent would be paid back to 
the dupes. Because, he gave them to 


understand, it was a stain on his family 
honor because his uncle had 
ciated with them. They expected him 


, 
to rush 


be en asso- 


With a aozen suits 


into court 


at law, but he did nothing of the sort. 


As far as they could ascertain, 


t 
1 
I 


1e made 


no move whatever. But about this time 


The Thunderbolt appeared, and we be- 
gan having our hands full. Now let me 


ignificant 
} 


1 : 
ropved 


call your attention to 
fact—The Thunderbolt 
three men, and all three of them are 


one 


has 


eee T4  Thtn ies 
members of The Big Six. 
“Um! the chief grunted. 


“Conner Bradford, Cyrus G. Grant- 
burg, and James Zamlen—all members 
of The Big Six. And I’m almost will- 
ing to wager a month’s salary that the 
bolt robs will 
, Doesn't 


next man The Thu 
be a member of The 
it look significant ?” 

“Any smooth crook, wishing to make 
a few rich hauls, would pick on The 
to be the 


Big Six, since they happen 
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wealthiest men in our fair city,” the 


chief informed him. 
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“In such case, you could say truthfully 
that you knew nothing. But I-will say 
this much—it is going to be to-night.” 

“Oh, John, at times I am so afraid 
for you! Not at the Brailson house, 
surely ?” 

“Not exactly at the Brailson house, 
my dear. J have to take part in the 
society circus there to-night, as you 
know, and shall have to mix my own 
work with the pleasure.” 

“I don’t want to know the details of 
your plans, of course,” she said, “but 
do promise me to be very careful.” 

“You may be sure of that. | 
too much to lose if I get careless 

Agnes’ aunt joined them then, and 
they went out to the car and were driven 
tthe Lrailson house. 

The new lid af- 
fair, and John Flatchley had a keen in- 
terest in it. He had been a particular 
friend of Brailson for years, and had 
been best man at Brailson’s wedding. 
This was the house Brailson had built 
for his bride. 

John Flatchley had st 
ture, and though he did 
the profession, it was well 
he perhaps would have made a reputa- 
tion for himself had he done so. And 
so Brailson had*called him in consulta- 
tion the new being 
planned, and Flatchley, with his eye to 
the future, had made several sugges- 
tions. That is why he some 
things about the new residence that its 
owner did not know. 

When they arrived at the Brailson 
place, the greater part of the guests 
already were there. Coming down the 
grand staircase from the smoking room, 
John Flatchley stopped to greet friends 
and acquaintances of both sexes. And 


1 © 
nave 
” 


mansion was a splen 





while house was 


| 
knew 


at the bottom he came face to face with 
Detective Martin Radner. 

The men knew each other well. 
Flatchley realized, and had for some 


time, that he was under suspicion, and 
Radner: guessed that John Flatchley 
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knew it. But what the detective could 
not decide was whether John Flatchley 
was having sport with him or really was 
guilty and consequently a bit nervous. 

“So you are doing society this eve- 


ning?” Ilatchley said. 
“Business,” Radner replied. “We 


don’t want jewel thieves to get away 
with anything, you know. Suppose Thx 
Thunderbolt was to 
conduct a raid here?” 

“It probably would be profitable for 
him,” Flatchley said. “I can see about 
a million dollars’ worth of jewels from 
where I am standing.” 
probably would prove un- 
profitable for him in other ways,” 
Detective Radner. 

“I beg your pardon. You are here 
of course. Perhaps The Thunderbo 
will be too wise to strike while you are 
around.” 

“He hasn’t been very active lately, 
Radner 


take a notion to 


“But it 


observed, watching Flatchley 
closely. 

“Perhaps he is taking time to spend 
a part of what he got in his last haul,” 
Ilatchley suggested. ‘‘You had a little 
experience with him then, I ‘i 

“J did. We had a wrestling match, 
and I admit freely that I came out sec- 
ond best and that The Thunderbolt 
escaped me easily. But there may come 
another time. And that wrestling 
match was not all defeat for me, either. 
I almost made sure of The Thunder- 
bolt’s identity.” 

“That is interesting,” Flatchley 
chuckling a bit and looking out 
the gathering. “But you did not make 
quite sure, I take it, since there has 
been no arrest.” 

“T’m liable to make sure at any mo- 
ment,” Detective Martin Radner said 
with a trace of anger in his voice. “And 
when I do make and make an 


believe. 


F 
T 


said, 
over 


sure 


arrest, there’ll be some sensation in our 
little village.” 

“Sensation is one of the spices of 
life,” Flatchley remarked to nobody in 























“For your own sake, Rad- 


particular. 
ner, and for the sake of your profes- 
sional reputation, be sure that this 


s not pull off a startling 


= 
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which stood John 
ir evening dress. 


platform upon 
Flatchley in regul 


“Ladies and gentlemen!” the mana- 
ge ited iT we have the great 
Vad the handcuff king. This eve- 
nit l § an exhibition of 
his us ¢ Senor Vadoo- 
1 ' 

| } ( n el 1 e boy 
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the ( ¢ iment, 
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some time, answering our signals by Here we have chains and ropes, hand- 















d taps on the big door. And finally he cuffs and leg irons. I will ask for 
i will give us the proper signal, and the some disinterested gentlemen to come 
i door will be opened—and Senor Va- fory ard and assist me in manacling 
i dooski will stand before us, his man- this man. We wish to show that there 
4 acles removed.” is no deception.” 
Mu He bowed, and his eloquence was re- There was another burst of merri- 
Hi warded by a burst of applause. ment, and Detective Martin Radner, a 
i “This on the level?” Detective Rad- twinkle in his eye, sprang to the plat- 
iH ner wanted to know. form. He believed now that this was 
i “Sir, this entire performance is on nothing more than a part of the show, 
i the level,” the announcer told him. “It but he saw a chance, he thought, to 
ti grievs and surprises me that you doubt embarrass John Flatchley. 
hi it. All society stunts are on the level.” Radner curled his lips when he looked 
i “T’d like to examine that room.” at the old handcuffs and irons that had 
} “The skeptical gentleman wishes to been obtained for this stunt. 
examine the room,” said the announcer. “Old stuff,” he said. “Anybody but 
Hi “While the band plays, he may do so.” a fool could get out of those. And I’m 
There was a gale of laughter. The here to bet that Sefior Vadooski hi 
i! guests supposed that Radner was a part keys in his clothes to fit every lock.” 
. of the show. The announcer believed “It makes the sefior nervous to su! 
| that Radner was trying to help him mit to a search,” the announcer said 
with the fun-making. Radner wanted quickly, and there was another gale of 
them to believe just that, but, as a mat- laughter. 
ter of fact, he was not acting at all. Radner and the announcer put on the 
| He stepped into the vault room and old cuffs and irons and locked ther 
) inspected it thoroughly. The walls Now that he was on the platform, Rad 
were of metal, the ceiling was of metal, ner thought he might as well help along 
and tappings showed that there was no the show. He was there primarily to 
hollow surface. It was a magnificent watch John Flatchley, and he tainly 
strong room built into the library of was doing that now. 
) a modern residence, and Detective Mar- “Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to 
tin Radner was delighted with it. explain again,” the announcer said. 
Radner felt convinced that the vault “Sefor Vadooski, bound and ironed, 
was all right, and he tried to tell him- will be put into the vault. Then the 
self that John Flatchley’s pose as a vault will be locked securely by Mr. 
handcuff king was merely part of a_ Brailson, the only person present who 
society prank. He walked over to the knows the combination. A man_ will 
little platform once more. be stationed at the door, and every five 
“The gentleman announces that he is minutes he will tap upon it. Sefor 
satisfied,” cried the announcer. Vadooski will tap in response to inform 
“The man who gets out of that vault us that he is all right and working to 
‘ without somebody on the outside open- remove the irons. He informs me that 
a ing the door for him would be a peach,” some of these are very difficult, and that 
Radner declared earnestly. it may take him half an hour, during 
“Sefior Vadooski will do that little which time we shall look at the other 
thing,” the announcer said. “I do not attractions.” 
mean that he will get ottt of the vault, “Half an hour, eh?” Detective Rad- 
but he will get out of any bonds and ner said. “It'll be mighty hot and close 
shackles you care to put upon him. in that vault.” / 
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tective gentleman has put upon my 

ists handcuffs the very latest pat- 
tern, and they will be very difficult to 
I] them, if 


remove. but 1 shall remove 
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vault and strong room, and that in the 
shaft the metal plates that formed the 
ceiling of the vault were exposed. 

At The Thunderbolt’s signal, Saggs 
would loosen one of the plates. He 
would get into the vault, help The 
Thunderbolt take off the shackles and 
irons, The Thunderbolt would don his 
hood and speed away to rob Wilson 
Camleigh, and Saggs would remain be- 
hind to tap in answer to the signals 
from the outside. 

If The Thunderbolt could return 
successful and in time, Saggs would let 
himself out, fasten the metal plate in 
place, and leave the house, and The 
Thunderbolt would tap the signal on 
the door and emerge to continue the 
evening’s fun. The alarm given, De- 
tective Martin Radner,  [latchley 
hoped, would decide that Flatchley 
could not be The Thunderbolt, since 
he had been locked in the vault at the 
time of the Camleigh robbery. 

But there must be no delay. Every- 
thing would have to be worked on a 
quick schedule. Flatchley realized the 
risks he was running, but thought the 
possible result worthy of them. He 
wanted to have his little deal with 
Camleigh, and he wanted to throw De- 
tective Martin Radner off the track. 

The door of the vault was closed, 
and he found himself in pitch black- 
ness. He heard the combination thrown 
off, and quickly tapped the metal floor 
three times with one heel. From above 
came the tapping of Saggs on the metal 
plate in the roof of the vault. 

Saggs had been waiting long for that 
signal, and he hailed it with joy. Sit- 
ting in the hot, stuffy ventilating shaft 
had not been a pleasant experience, es- 
pecially since Saggs had been a prey 
for a thousand fears, 

Now he worked frantically at the 
metal bolts, removed three of them en- 
tirely and put them carefully to one 
side, and let the plate swing and hang 
on the loosened fourth bolt. He peered 
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over the opening, flashed the electric 
torch, looked down. 

The Thunderbolt was working fran- 
tically, too, bending forward as far as 
he could, trying to untie the ropes that 
lashed his ankles to the chair, laboring 
slowly and painfully because of his 
manacled wrists. 

Saggs tossed down the black bundle, 
slipped the electric torch into his pocket, 
let himself through the hole, and 
dropped. At once he flashed the torch 
again, fastened it and propped it 
against a wall, and bent down to aid 
The Thunderbolt. 

“Thought you never was goin’ to give 
me the signal, boss,” Saggs said. 

“We've got to make haste, Saggs,” 
came the whispered reply. “And we 
may fail, at that. Radner, the fool, 
snapped his own handcuffs on my 
wrists.” 

“Maybe we can get ’em off, boss.” 

“Get the others off first. Keys in 
my right side pocket in the waistcoat. 
You've got the duplicates?” 

“Sure, boss.” 

“Maybe I can stretch it to forty- 
five minutes, Saggs, but that is about 
all. But I’ve got a little scheme that 
will help in a pinch, and we may have 
to use it.” 

Saggs had been working swiftly all 
this time. The ropes were taken off 
first, and then the manacles. And then 
Saggs drew the electric torch closer 
and looked at the handcuffs Detective 
Martin Radner had snapped on The 
Thunderbolt’s wrists. 

“They’re tough ones, boss, 


” 


he whis- 


pered. 


“No chance?” 

“Always a chance, boss. I’ve got a 
dozen keys, but I’m not sure that any 
of them will fit. These cuffs are new.” 

He tried the keys rapidly and groaned 
after each failure, Both The Thunder- 
bolt and Saggs realized that the pre- 
cious seconds were flyiig. The man 
outside tapped on the door, and The 














Thunderbolt motioned for Saggs to re- 
spond with the arranged signal. 

One of the handcuffs seemed to be 
looser than the other. The Thunder- 
bolt tugged at it, wrenched it from 
side to side, not caring whether he 
bruised the flesh. 

“Wait, boss,” Saggs begged. 
be hurtin’ yourself if you don’t.” 

He had two keys left, and when he 
inserted the next in the lock he gave 
a little chuckle of glee. It turned, but 
it did not throw the lock open. But 
Saggs twisted it carefully, driving it 
down into the keyhole, and finally the 
first cuff snapped open. 

“The other, boss,” he whispered. 
“We'll beat ’em yet, boss—see if we 
don’t.” 

More precious seconds were lost, but 
finally the other handcuff was snapped 
open. The Thunderbolt sprang to his 
feet and grasped the bundle Saggs had 
dropped to the floor. He slipped on 
the thin black trousers and coat, The 
Thunderbolt’s hood and mask, with the 
peculiar device across it. He put the 
automatic into his pocket, placed the 
chair beneath the hole in the roof, and 
then whirled toward Saggs again. 

“See here!” he exclaimed. “A pad- 
k that is a dandy. And the door 
can be fastened on the inside, through 
those two little rings at the top. Snap 
on the lock, Saggs. If anything goes 
wrong, we won't be having them open 
the door suddenly and finding how 
things are. If they try it, they'll think 
that the combination isn’t working or 
something of the sort. Quick, 

Saggs quickly adjusted the padlock 
and snapped it shut, and then stepped 
back to the middle of the little room. 
The Thunderbolt had picked up the 
electric torch and put it into one of his 
pockets, and now Saggs boosted him, 
and he sprang toward the ceiling and 
grasped the sharp edge where the metal 
plate had been takeii away. 

Another instant, and The Thunder- 


“You'll 
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” 
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bolt was in the hot ventilating shaft— 
and Mr. Saggs was in pitch darkness 
in the vault room, sitting on the chair, 
listening for the signals from outside 
and prepared to answer them, and wish- 
ing that this particular adventure was 
at an end. Saggs preferred enterprises 
where there was no heartbreaking time 
limit. 

Once in the ventilating shaft, The 
Thunderbolt did not hesitate. He de- 
scended it rapidly until he came to the 
little door that opened into the” base- 
ment hallway. There he hesitated for 
a moment to listen, and then he opened 
the door and crept into the hall. 

Across the hall he hurried, and into 
the little room through which Saggs 
had entered. He came to the outside 
window, and there he stopped again, 
and made certain that he had every- 
thing he might need, particularly the 
electric torch and the automatic pistol. 
The Thunderbolt had no intention of 
using a pistolas a weapon, but he knew 
that it always carried a great deal of 
persuasion. 

Getting out of the Brailson house 
and across the lawn, and into the resi- 
dence of Wilson Camleigh in the block 
to the rear presented the greatest diffi- 
culties. Opening the window wide and 
fastening it so for the time being, The 
Thunderbolt put out his head, made 
sure that there was nobody in his im- 
mediate vicinity, and crawled out. 

Crouching in the darkness against 
the wall of the-house, he watched and 
listened. The laughter of guests came 
from the lighted lawn in front, from 
the veranda, from inside the house. 
The Thunderbolt could even see a small 
throng of curious persons in the street 
in front. 

He turned toward the 


and looked 


alley, and could see nothing. He slipped 
along the wall of the house carefully, 
always alert, half afraid that he would 
encounter some hurrying servant or 
some policeman patrolling the grounds. 
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And now he came to a place where 
he was obliged to dart across the lighted 
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Camleigh had but two servants, The 
Thunderbolt knew-—a man and a 
man, both old and willing to work 
for small wag Wilson Camleigh 


me precious near to being a typical 

‘ a 4 ‘Mert 

m1sel AAS) Lo! he old house, it did 
know a burglar alarm. Camleigh 


idoubte dly 


tection, but 


had some methods of pro- 
The Thunderbolt did not 
trouble | core. 

believed that nobody 
thing of value in 


on that 


knew there was any 


1e hie e to steal. 
dae Thunderbolt slipped along the 
id toward the rear of the house 
gain He. came O ! wind that 
opener ito a dark storeroom, quickly 
pped the catch with a trument 


ook from hi 


vindow , he librarv and 
naow or the rary ar 





hed. He wanted to be sure that 

e snapping of the window latch had 
not give n alarm ‘i 
Neithe ilson Camleigh nor hi 
guest gave indication of the fact that 
there was anything wrong. The Thun 


hurried back to the other win- 
climbed 
again ; 


sible gel 


made a g 


he did 


such an act 
more difficult, but 
run the risk of having 
member of the polic e 
window and start an 

Ne W he 
room, go 


pos away 


not care to 
some prowling 
force find an open 
investigation. 
had to get from the store- 
hrough a hall, get into the 
and hurry along it and 
to the of the library. He might 
encounter one of the old servants at 
any moment, he knew, after leaving the 
storeroom. 

He listened for a time at the 
and then quickly unlocked 
-arried. He opened it 
an inch at a time and peered into the 
hall. Nobody was in sight; a single 

A 


incandescent glowed halfway to- 


tront 


hallway, 


door 


store- 
door, 


it with a key he « 
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yped and 
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He went swiftly toward the front of 
the house,.making no noise at all as 
he darted along the wall. He came to 
another door, one that he knew opened 
into the wider front hall of the 
dence, and there he stopped to 
again, for here was the greatest danger 
of meeting a 

Assured that there 
he opened the 
peered out. The wider front hall was 
empty of human béings, too. Halfway 
down it, The Thunderbolt could see the 
it that beneath the 
library door. As from a great distance 
he heard the muttered voices of Wil 
Camleigh and his guest. 


resi- 
listen 


servant. 
was nobody close, 
and 


door on a crack 


streak of lig! came 


door wider 
hall, when 
ared at the 
other end of it, coming from the living 
oom. The thed her 
carefully through th door 


But toward the 


He was about to open the 
front 


woman servant appt 


and spring into the 


the old 
Thunderbolt wate 
crack in the 


she did not come 
hall. She turned 


one that The Thunderbolt knew 


rear into another 
room, 
led to a stairway used by the servants 
of the ( 
own 

He waited a moment, but she 
reappear. The manservant did not put 
in an appearance, and The Thunderbolt 
supposed that he was in the little ante- 
room at the front of the 

call from the library. 

The door was opened wider. The 
Thunderbolt slipped out into the wide 
front hall, hesitated a moment, and then 
darted along it to the door of the li- 
brary. He held his 

his left hand now. His right hand 
went out and grasped the knob of the 
door. 


house. She was going up to her 


room, The Thunderbolt hoped. 
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ouse, waiting 
house, waiting 
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CHAPTER V. 
GLITTERING 


R \\ ilson 


JEWELS. 
Camleigh and Cyrus 
Grantburg had eaten dinner, they 
had talked for some time over an ap- 
proaching business deal in which they 
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hoped to add to their fortunes. The de- 
tails of the deal arranged, they began 
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in particular is out after The Thunder- 
He made an ass of Radner on 
occasions, and Radner 


bolt. 
1 
couple of 


hasn’t forgotten it.” 


“But, if the fellow was to come here. 


ig] 


some night—— 
be properly frightened.” 
“And I could do nothing but hand 


him my property?” 


“That is all I was able to do. But 
you’re worrying entirely too much. 
Perhaps he’ll not come here. You 
may escape a visit from the gentle- 


¢ - ” 
man. 

“T hope so. But, if he does 
ne——” 


Camleigh stopped, shuddered. 


“And what will you do if he does 
visit yo Way 
The voice was not that of Cyrus 


Grantburg. It came from behind them, 
from the door that opened into the hall. 

Both men whirled around in their 
chairs, their eyes bulging, fear written 
inmistakably in their Cyrus 
Grantburg slumped back into his chair. 

“The Thunderbolt!” Wilson Camleigh 
gasped, 

er : perfectly still, 
Camleigh, do not make an 
reach that bell button unless 
tired of robbing widows and orphans, 
handling crooked 
for you, 
before, 


races. 


gentlemen. Mr. 
eifort to 
you are 


swindling men, and 
business deals in general. As 
Mr. Grantburg—we have met 
and you what to expect if you 
attempt a foolish move.” 


“The Thunderbolt !” Canileigh gasped 


KTLOW 


out again. 

He did not seem capable of making 
any other remark just then. He looked 
at the intruder, terrified. He saw the 
flaming streak of fire on The Thunder- 
bolt’s hood, saw his glittering 
through the two tiny slits in it—and 
The Thunderbolt’s voice seemed to 
pierce him. 

“Ves, The Thunderbolt! 
visit from me? 


eyes 


Have you 


been expecting a Per- 


haps you have felt that you deserved 
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one. Mr. Grantburg, kindly step to 
the window behind you and: pull the 
shade down the rest of the way. It 
is not necessary, I believe, to warn you 
not to make a false move.” 
Grantburg up, stepped to 
window, and pulled down the shade. 
He was careful to return to his chair 
immediately, and to spread his hands 
on the desk before him. Though he 
did not care to admit it to the world, 
Cyrus Grantburg had been desperatel} 
afraid of The Thunderbolt since their 
first encounter. 
“Thank you, Mr. 
Thunderbolt said. 
down to business without fear of inter- 
ruption. Let me say, in the first place, 
that I want no dealings with you this 
We had our little 


session some time ago, and I dk 


got the 


Grantburg,” The 
“Now we can get 


evening, Grantburg. 


wish to confine my activities to 
man. 
“You—you crook!” Grantburg ex 


ploded. 


“Hard names cause no wounds, 
Grantburg, but they may cause anger, 
you know,” said The Thunderbolt. 
“And I do not feel like being made 


angry this evening. Let me advise you, 
sir, to keep a civil tongue in your head. 


It will be best if that tongue is a quiet 


one also. You happen to be a guest 
here when I call. Just attend to your 
own business, and after I have gone 
you may resume your conversation with 
Wilson Camleigh. I presume you are 
plotting to rob the public again. Mir. 


Camleigh will need some plot to recoup 
his fortune when I have finished with 
him to-night.” 

“Why should you rob me?” Cam- 
leigh wanted to know. 

“Because I wish money, and I know 
of no easier way of getting it than by 
robbing you.” 

“I—T'll have you thrown into jail!” 

“Pardon me, but I haven’t the time 
or the energy to waste in much laughter 
this evening.” 
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and took from it a Small 
about sixty dollars in all. 
, and The Thunder- 
grasped them 
into one of his 


removed it, 
roll of bills, 
These he handed uj 


bolt stepped forward and 


slipped them 
! ockets. 

Camleigh opened the drawer, 

moved it, pore it so The Thun- 
derbolt would see easily what was in 
it, removed a handful of old coins not 
worth much, and handed them up. 

“Never mind about that junk,” The 

“Tt isn’t worth carry- 

and you know 
drawer.” 


re 
and 


—_ 


Phunderbolt said 
ng away from the house, 
it. Open that othe 

Camleigh did so, using a key for the 
There were a few old jewels, 
nothing 


purpose. 


worth except as keepsakes, 
them to The Thunderbolt, 
he did 


itherins 
nel ing 


He offered 
who waved a hand to show that 
not consider them worth bc 
about. 
‘That—that is all 
unleigh said in his 





\Vilson 
quiver- 


there is,” 
thin and 
i ig voice. 

Thunderbolt 


1e chuckle seemed to 


suddenly, 
strike 

It told him 
easily 


chuckled 
terror 
heart of Camleigh. 
that he was not going to escape a 
pated. 


Thunder- 


s he had hoped and antici 
“T made the remark,” The 


bolt said, “that I knew all about you 
and your valuables. I am quite well 
aware that there is nothing more in 
the drawers of the safe. But I happen 


know, Mr. Camleigh, that your old- 
bottom, and 
it is a new-fashioned com- 
worked with another combi- 
We'll have a look into that, 


fashioned safe has a false 
that beneath 
partment, 
nation. 
please.” 
“There—there is 


nothing else——” 
1 


Thunderbolt said 
was a men- 
ce in his voice, and Cyrus Grantburg, 
still standing against the wall, this time 
flinched openly and unashamed. 

Camleigh turned on his knees 
l imploringly to 


At once!” The 


harply. Once more there 


and 
The 


} +4 ht } 
he qd out his hands 


Thunderbolt. 
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“Don’t rob me!” he begged. “Don’t 
take from an old man what he treas- 


ures.” 

“It wouldn’t be a pity, or anything 
like that,” The Thunderbolt told him. 
“How did you get the greater part of 
your wealth? How many persons have 


you robbed under cover of the law, and 
many times you laughed in- 
scorn at them when they 
to be merciful? Open that secret com- 
partment, and do it quickly, or [ may 
forget myself and use force!” 


how have 


begged you 


\gain Camleigh moaned and _ bent 
before the safe. Even Cyrus Grantburg 
turned his head enough to watch. This 


was a great surprise to Grantburg. He 
that his associate was tricky, cun- 
ning, and a miser of a sort, but he had 
known nothing of the secret compart- 
ment in the bottom of the safe. 
Camleigh pressed a tiny button fash- 
ioned like the head of a bolt. The bot- 
eee of the safe slid forward so that it 
Id be swung to one side. There, be- 
weber the old bottom, was a tiny « 
vith a combination knob on it. 
underbolt com- 


knew 


“Be quick!” The Th 
manded. 

\Wilson Camleigl 
fumbled at 
though his 


1 gave a dry sob and 


the Laake It 
hand was paralyzed, as 


seemed as 


though he never could work the combi- 
nation. The Thunderbolt took one step 
forward, his attitude threatening. 

“T said for you to be quick! I have 


no time for ag 

Wilson Camleigh’s fear got the bet- 
ter of his cupidity. 
tate longer. The 
worked, the small metal door was lifted. 

The eyes of Grantburg bulged. In 
the compartment were half a dozen 
small chamois bags, such as are used 
to hold precious The Thunder- 
bolt forward. 
commanded. 
le! It is bad 
eX- 


nonsense 


eer 
not hesi- 


He did 


coml ination Was 


jewels, 
J 
took another step 


over 7 he 


“I land them 
“They'll get 
luck to 
claimed. 


you in troul 


steal jewels!” Camleigh 
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“In that case, you should hurry to 
give them to me,” said The Thunder- 
bolt, “since you and your immediate 


business associates are so eager to see 


. oll? 
\ Lif 
1 ' ' “ 
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here in your house, in that secret com- 
partment, so tl ou could take the 
out when it pl ly I ¢ O71 
them. 
wt ] y] 1 { ) ! 
Helwyi you ttei ‘ Cyrus 


Grantburg exclaimed. “I didn’t know 
that you could be such a fool! Keep- 
ing a fortune in gem 


“VT. + , ; 
My pretty je 


leigh wailed. “They represent 
, 1 ] . . ° 
good dollars. I can’t live without my 
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The 





jewels ” Camleigh began in his 
whining voice. 
“IT am afraid it would be difficult. 


You see, I do not care to leave you my 
address,” The Thunderbolt replied. 

“T could advertise—arrange a meet- 
ing is 

“Then call the silly police to catch 
me ina trap? I think I'll handle these 
jewels myself. I can get more for them 





than you would give me in ransom 
money.” 
He bowed low again, and again he 


turned halfway from them. 
And then there came a knock 
door. 


at the 


VI. 


DANGER. 


CHAPTER 
GRIM 
Thunderbolt 


He darted a 
swept 


of The 
tantly. 
his eyes over 
the desk, and then he 
glanced toward the door. 
“Who is it?” he asked ¢ 
“T—I don’t know.” 


we attitude 
*hanged in 
a? to one side, 
the two men at 


‘amleigh. 


“No nonsense! Did either of you 
men signal in any way?” 7 


“No—no!” Camleigh whispered, 


hoarsely and in fear. ‘‘There was no 
iy to signal.” 

“This is your house, and you should 
kn who might be knocking at the 
door of your library.” 

The knock was repeated, this time 
louder, and then a weak voice was 
heard: 

“Mr. Camleigh, sir!” 

“My servant,” Camleigh told The 


rbolt. 

him what he wants.” 
Camleigh raised his voice. ‘What is 
Burton?” he asked. “Why you 

bot hering us?” 

“Is—is everything all right, 
The Thunderbolt menaced Camleigh 

suddenly with the automatic, and there 


-_ , 
Chunde 


are 


sir?” 


was no need for him to speak. 
“Why, yes—everything is all right,’ 
4E—»bs 
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Camleigh said. “Why do you disturb 
us?” 

“There is an officer here, sir. He 
said that he was going through the alley 
and thought he saw a man prowling 
around the house. Ile came inside the 
yard, sir, and went around the build- 
ing, and he found the window of the 
storeroom unfastened—and I am sure 
that I had it fastened, re 

‘That ain’t all, Mr. Camleigh,” 
the rough voice of the policeman. 
catch had been pried open. 
you'd better let search the 
sir.” 


Swiitly 


spoke 
“The 
Maybe 
me house, 


The Thunderbolt stepped to 





the desk. lell him to go ahead and 
search, and to start with the rooms on 
the floor above,” he ordered. “Tell him 
that you are having a business confer- 
ence——”’ 

The frightened Camleigh, watching 
the glit ering eyes of the man who wore 
the "hood, did as he had been com- 
manded. The policeman replied that 
he would search the remainder of the 


house and then return to the library, 
and they could hear him telling the 
frightened old manservant what to do. 

Fully did The Thunderbolt realize 
his danger. Wilson Camleigh, though 


ralyzed with fear of hi 


half pa 


a jewel fiend, and might take a_ big 
chance in defense of his precious gems. 
He was the sort of man who, half 
frantic, might be expected to shout for 


help and then collapse. 

And The Thunderbolt was 
bering that he had to get from the 
and into the residence of Will 
son, that he wore the hood that would 
attract attention any place, and did not 
dare remove it. It was a time for quick 
and decisive action. 

He did not know wl 
more than one officer, 
liceman had left the old servant stand- 
bottom of the stairs in the 
storeroom window 
had made his en- 


iam Brail- 


1ether there was 


ing at 
hall. 
through 


Perhaps the 
which he 


whether the po-, 
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trance was guarded. He ran the risk 
of meeting the officer in the hall, of 
having Camleigh call for help the in- 
stant The Thunderbolt left the room. 
But he had to act; he could hope to 
gain nothing by remaining in the li- 
brary. 

“Remember what I said—keep quiet 
for ten minuates at least after I have 
gone,” he told Camleigh and Grant- 
burg again. “Do not think to stop me 
merely because there happens to be a 
policeman in the house. If I have to 
fight my way out, I'll give you gentle- 
men some attention first of all.” 

Having voiced that threat, The Thun- 
derbolt darted swiftly to the hall door. 
As he listened he watched Camleigh 
and Grantburg. They made not the 
slightest move. But The Thunderbolt 
sensed that they might do so at any 
instant. 

Fle could not hear anybody in the 
hall. And he did not dare delay long, 
for the policeman, his search at an end 
on the upper floor, would be coming 
back. And there was another reason 
for haste, too—The Thunderbolt had to 
hurry back to the other house, get in- 
side it, and change to John Flatchley 
again, get Saggs out of the vault room 
and have the metal plate in the roof 
bolted into place once more. Not until 
he had done that would he begin to feel 
safe. 

Now he opened the library door a 
crack, turned to menace the two men 
at the desk again, then darted out into 
the hall and sped through it toward the 
narrow hall in the rear. 

He expected to hear behind him the 
shouts of Wilson Camleigh, the loud 
calls of Cyrus Grantburg for help. But 
they did not come at once, for which 
The Thunderbolt was grateful. He 
hoped that the fear of the two men 
would keep them tongue-tied for sev- 
eral minutes yet, to give him the chance 
to get clear. 

Now he was in the end of the hall, 
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near the door that opened into the nar- 
rower hall in the rear of the house. 
He did not hesitate when he came to 
the door. He tore it open, dashed in, 
closed the other door behind him, and 
whirled to continue his headlong plunge 
toward the rear of the house. 

A few feet from him another door 
was thrown open—and The Thunder- 
bolt found himself face to face with 
an officer of the law! 

What happened then did not take 
many seconds of time. The policeman 
could not mistake that hood with its 
yellow device across it. And The 
Thunderbolt knew well that this was 
an instant where nothing would count 
so much as quick action. 

He hurled himself forward even as 
the officer shouted his surprise. He 
crashed against the policeman, knocked 
his revolver from his hand, threw him 
flat on the floor, and sped on. 

There was no time to make an at- 
tempt to get through the storeroom 
now. And the window might be 
guarded by another officer, for all The 
Thunderbolt knew. So he flew through 
the hall, darted into the kitchen of the 
residence, slammed the door behind 
him, and ran to the one which, he knew, 
opened upon the little rear porch where 
tradesmen delivered supplies. ~ 

Behind him, the policeman was bel- 
lowing in rage and surprise, struggling 
to get upon his feet, trying to reach 
for his cap and his revolver at the same 
time. 

Reaching the outside door, The 
Thunderbolt did not hesitate. With his 
automatic grasped firmly in his left 
hand, he wrenched the door open, 
sprang out upon the little porch, and 
slammed the door behind him. Here 
he was in darkness, but here he could 
not remain. 

Out toward the alley he _ raced 
through the. black night, keeping away 
from the streaks of light that came from 
distant ares, hoping that he would not 




















be tripped by some obstruction on the 
ground. Far behind him the rear door 
of the house was thrown open, and the 
policeman rushed out and fired into the 
air. 

Now there was an added danger, The 
Thunderbolt knew. That wild shot 
would attract the attention of some of 
the officers that had been placed around 
the neighborhood to guard the Brailson 
place. And he would have to get across 
the alley and into the Brailson yard, 
across the yard and into the new Brail- 
son residence, before he could consider 
himself even halfway safe. 

And all this time the minutes were 
fleeing, and The Thunderbolt knew that 
Saggs was sitting in the vault room, an- 
swering the tapped signals, and the 
guests would be waiting for the vault 
door to be opened, that they might see 
what Senor Vadooski, the great hand- 
cuff king, had done while imprisoned. 

Now The Thunderbolt had reached 
he old-fashioned stable yard, and he 
et hi and continued toward 
the gate that opened into th 
policeman 
him; The Th 
whistle, and answers 
other side of the alley. 

He opened the gate and ran out, 
crouched for a moment in the 
in an effort to locate hi 


his foes 
sprang across and against the alley wall 
! » 


nself into it 
was still shouting 

inderbolt heard a shril 
the 


came from 


darknes 3) 


and then 


of the Brailson place. He knew that 
it would be a dangerous thing to mak 
an attempt to reach the gate, and so 
he sprang for the top of the wall, 
grasped it, managed to draw himself 
up, and stretched there, panting. 

Half 


a dozen officers were charging 
across the lawn toward the wall. They 
found the gate and hurried through it, 
flashing their electric torches, shouting, 
guided by the calls of their comrade at 
the Wilson Camleigh place. 
time both Camlegh and 

vere shouting the news of The Thun- 
derbolt’s visit for every one to hear. 


By this 


Grantburg 
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The Thunderbolt let himself down 
inside the wall, and for a moment stood 
panting, fer watching the shadows. 
Crossing that back lawn to the little 
window that would allow him to get 
into the basement was an enterprise 
fraught with great danger, he knew. 
The risk was as great as he cared to 
take, but he dared not hesitate. 

To the nearest dark space he darted, 
reached it in safety, and stood waiting 
again. No more officers seemed to be 
running toward the gate in the ailey 


wall. There did not seem to be any 
undue excitement on the front lawn 
or veranda, and The Thunderbolt 


ed that the shot and the cries of 
he policeman he had left behind had 
reached nobody 
who had happened to be nearest. 

The Thunderbolt darted to another 
dark spot on the lawn, and once more 
he paused to watch and listen. 
fore him was the lighted driveway 
across which he must go to reach the 
side of the house. He might be seen 
there, and the hood he wore be recog- 

| } 


1 
: ye the real danger 


o} 


except the few officers 


Be- 


nized. 
zone. 
But he 


darkness 


iS was to 


] sl +] : 
‘ould not crouch there 


late about it. 


in the 


‘ 
and spect An- 


other policeman might wander into the 
vicinity, and then The Thunderbolt 
would be unable to cross, and might be 
discovered. [le would have to take his 


chance immediately. 

He braced himself for a 
to the side of the house. 
on the driveway in his vicinity, so far 
as he could see. The few guests who 
happened to be on the front lawn would 
not notice his sudden movement across 
the lighted space. 

Finally he darted forward, sprang 
across and into the deeper shadows be- 
yond. Noiselessly he hurried toward 
the little window, his ears strained to 
catch any sounds that would tell him 
he had been seen and that a chase had 
begun, but he heard nothing of the sort. 


sudden dash 


7S _— 
Nobody was 


( 
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Now he crept along the wall, going 
as swiftly as possible, yet careful to 
make no noise. He reached the little 
window and let himself through. Into 
the basement room he crept, and across 
it to the door, 

The Thunderbolt was commencing to 
breathe easier now. The worst of it, 
he believed, was past. He had but to 
reach the ventilating shaft and make 
his way up it. 

Now he slipped his automatic into 
his pocket, made sure that the dia- 
monds were safe, and opened the door 
before him. The mouth of the venti- 
lating shaft was but a few feet away. 
A few seconds more, and he would be 
in the shaft. 

“Close call,’ The Thunderbolt 
breathed to himself. “Saggs will be 
worried half to death, I suppose. Well, 
I was worried myself for a minute or 
so,” 

He darted along the hall and came 
to the door of the ventilating shaft. 
He felt for the catch and opened the 
door, and crept inside quickly. He was 
feeling a lot better now—the rest should 





be easy. 

Up the shaft he climbed, through the 
stifling heat and the dust. He drew 
near the series of metal plates, and once 


again he became extra cautious, But 
he heard no sounds to intimate that 
anything had gone wrong. 

Now he had reached the one open 
plate. He bent over it, taking the elec- 
tric torch from his pocket. 

“Saggs!” he whispered. 

“Boss! Boss!’ There was intense 
relief in Saggs’ whisper. 

The Thunderbolt flashed the torch 
and handed it down. Saggs took it and 
slid the chair beneath the hole. The 
Thunderbolt let himself down. 

“Everything lovely,” he reported in 
a whisper. “I got the loot, Saggs, but 
they almost got me. And we’re not out 
of it. You'll have to be careful getting 
from the house.” 
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“And they’ve been raisin’ blazes here, 
boss,” Saggs whispered. “You've been 
yone about fifty minutes, I think. 
They’ve been tryin’ to open the door, 
but that padlock held it. They’re some 
worried—think that the combination is 
on the bum.” 

“Hurry, Saggs—help me!” 

“All right, boss.” 

The Thunderbolt removed the thin 
coat and trousers and handed them to 


¢ 
2 


Saggs, who quickly rolled them into a 
bundle, together with the automatic pis- 


tol; everything except the electric torch, 
for which he would wait until the last 
moment, 

The Thunderbolt surveyed himself 
in a small mirror Saggs handed him for 
the purpose. He took a towel and 
wiped some of the dust from his face. 

Down on his knees, Saggs wiped off 
The Thunderbolt’s shoes carefully, 
making sure that no moist earth re- 
mained on the soles of them. 

“You’ve been signaling regularly?” 
The Thunderbolt asked. 

“Sure, boss.” 

“Snap those handcuffs of Radner’s 
on me again. He'll be suspicious if he 
thinks I was able to take them off.” 

Saggs obeyed swiftly. 

“Now give me the key to the padlock. 
I’ll have to take it off after you’re in 
the shaft. That’s right. Now—up with 
you!” 

He boosted Saggs above, then handed 
him the flash light. Almost immedi- 
ately Saggs had swung the metal plate 
back into place and was working to 
screw the bolts fast. The Thunderbolt 
sat down in the chair and listened. He 
could hear, faintly, Saggs working 
above. He could hear William Brail- 
son, almost frantic, working at the com- 
bination. The signal came, and The 
Thunderbolt tapped on the door by way 
of reply. 

And then there came a faint signal 
from Saggs, which meant that his work 
was done, that the plate was back in 
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place, and that the inside of the vault 
room would look natural. 

The Thunderbolt waited until he 
could hear Brailson working at the 
combination again; then he unlocked 
the padlock, removed it quickly, and 
slipped it into a pocket, putting the key 
another. And then he sat down 
wait, trying to look almost 
exhausted—a thing that was not diff- 
cult under the circumstances. 

Outside the sudden cry, 
a chorus of congratulations. The door 
and Platchley 


into 


again, to 


dor yr was 


was swung open John 
blinked suddenly in the brilliant light 
as Brailson and some others dashed i 


at him. 


“ About—time,” John Ilatchley 
gasped. “I’m almost—all in. That 
ventilating thing in the corner—it isn’t 


much of a success.” 
tHe managed a sickly g 


him out into the room. A 


gasps greeted him, and his eyes met 
those of Agnes Larimer for an instant 


“Sorry,” said 
| 
I 





tective Xadner’s 
much forme E 
right.” 
vas scared half to death DO 
thing seemed to be wrong with the c 


Brailson said. 


“It was like a furnace in ther 
I a: declared. ‘“\Where is Dete 
tive idner? | int him to take oft 
thes confounded ses lcuffs of his.” 
But Detective Ma Radner seemed 
to be missing. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE HANDCUFFS 
Miss fray > LARIMER, possess- 


ing the intuition of a woman in 
love when gf So threatens the man in 
the case, felt herself grow cold when 
John Flatchley was locked in the vault 
room. 

She did not 


an - ordinary 


whether this 
circus stunt that 


know 
society 


was 


John Flatchley was doing, or whether 
it was something more. For she had 
understood that John Flatchley would 
be The Thunderbolt for a time this 
night, but she did not know when, nor 
what he intended doing. And she knew 
his reckless nature, and with what sin- 
cerity he was maneuvering against the 
financial Big Six. 

She had tried to read the look in his 
eyes just before the door of the vault 
had been closed upon him, and she read 
it to mean that the opening of that door 
was to be delayed as long as possible 
unless he gave the signal for it to be 
opened. 
the others, 


Along with she had failed 


to see how a man could enter or leave 
the vault except by the one door. But 
John Flatchley, she knew well, was al- 
ways doing the impossible. She told 


herself that she was loyal, that she 
thought he was doing right, though the 
law would say otherwise, but she con- 
fessed to herself that she w 


hen his exploits were at an 


yuld be glad 


end and 


ye hye 


all danger from that source over. 


The door having been locked, the an- 





not er led them to the other end of 
the long room and demonstrated an 
other “freak” in such a manner that 
ny7swvis . “1 ' . a om 
William Brailson’s guests shouted theit 


glee. The Brailson affair was a great 


success, and little Mrs. Brailson was en- 
ti ely happy 
! happy. 

[ hope you'll be as happy soon, 

Agnes,” she told Miss Larimer. “I’m 

quite sure that Mrs. John Flatchley will 


have a splendid new home.” 
akes you think 


“Possibly, but what 





’ 


I shall be interested: 


“My dear! You might as well an- 
nounce it now. You've been in love 
for a couple of years, and you know 


it very well—and I saw how he looked 
at you a moment ago. It was like a 
man going to his doom might look at 
the woman he loved.” 


“Oh, I hope he isn’t 


to his 


going 
SONS 
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doom,” Agnes Larimer said. ‘“Who- 
ever suggested that he do such a thing ?” 

“Why, he suggested it himself when 
he was planning the stunts for the cir- 
cus with William. He suggested a 
number of the very best and most en- 
tertaining things. And to think that 
detective man spoiled it by putting his 
own handcuffs on John! I detest the 
brute!” 

So he had planned it himself! That 
was food for thought for Agnes Lari- 
mer. She felt sure that John Flatch- 
ley was up to one of his Thunderbolt 
affairs this very minute, but she failed 
to see how that could be. How could 
a man locked in a strong room rob any- 
body ? 

She tried to laugh and be as gay as 
her friends who surrounded her, but 
she could not. She kept thinking of 
John Flatchley locked up in the vault. 
She glanced at Detective Martin Rad- 
ner now and then, and she began to 
detest him, too. Radner seemed to be 
smirking, to be smiling in a knowing 
manner, as though he had prevented 
somebody from doing something. 

Once or twice she wandered near the 
door of the strong room and heard the 
man outside tapping the signal, and taps 
coming from the inside that meant he 
was not ready for the door to be 
opened. Perhaps, she told herself, it 
was nothing more than a stunt after 
all, and that his real adventure as The 
Thunderbolt was to be later in the night, 
perhaps after he had escorted her and 
her aunt to their home and left them 
there. 

“T’d hate to be the wife of a real 
criminal,” she mused. “I never could 
endure the strain.” 

She seemed to sense what life meant 
to the women whose relatives were real 
criminals, who live always in fear of 
the mistake that will take from them the 
head of their household, their support, 
that will darken the remainder of their 
lives. 
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“I’d go insane!” she told herself. “T’'ll 
be so glad when John is finished with 
this work!” 

The announcer had glanced at his 
watch, and now he was leading the 
throng of guests back to the door of 
the strong room. 

“It is almost time for Sefior Vadoo- 
ski to show us that as a handcuff king 
he is the master of all,” the announcer 
said. 

“Give him time,” Agnes begged, try- 
ing to laugh as she spoke. “He has 
the detective’s handcuffs on, you know.” 

“And they'll stay there, lady,” De- 
tective Radner told her, 

There seemed to be something omi- 
nous in the words, and she almost shud- 
dered. There was an interruption of 
some sort, but it lasted for only a mo- 
ment, and then the announcer turned 
to the door of the vault again. 

“Signal him,” he directed. 

“T did signal him, less than two min- 
utes ago, and he signaled back that he 
was not ready.” 

“Give him time,” Agnes said again. 

“Ten or fifteen years, anyway,” De- 
tective Radner responded, laughing. 

She seemed to sense that Radner was 
watching her; she knew that he had 
held John Flatchley under suspicion and 
knew of Flatchley’s interest in herself, 
and so she laughed the remark aside 
and gave her attention elsewhere. 

But she was experiencing fright for 
all that. She could not forget how 
Flatchley had looked at her just be- 
fore he had been locked in the vault, 
and she felt sure that there had been 
some deep meaning in his glance. 

The man outside signaled again, and 
again there came from the interior the 
taps that meant John Flatchley was not 
ready. 

“I suppose he is trying to get off 
those precious cuffs of yours, Radner,” 
William Brailson said. “Why did you 
want to snap them on him and spoil 
my show?” 
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“There'll be no disgrace for him if 
he can’t take them off,’ Radner de- 
clared. “Those cuffs were not manu- 
factured out of tin, or made to be 
slipped off easily. It'd take a wizard 
to get out of them without having the 
key.” 

“I think we'd better open the door 
and have him out,” Brailson said. ‘He 
has been in there for half an hour, and 
despite that little ventilating device it 
must be mighty hot.” 

He tapped on the door himself and 
again received the signal that all was 
not ready. But, laughing, Brailson 
‘stepped forward and reached for the 
combination knob. Agnes Larimer 
could not get to him to prevent it with- 
out making herself more conspicuous 
than she cared to do. 

And so she stepped back in the crowd 
and let man her, mean- 
while trying to watch the door, hoping 
that her fears were groundless and that 
everything would be all right. 

Brailson uttered an exclamation and 


some talk to 


whirled the knob again. 
“Made some mistake,” he said. 
didn’t 
UEtl. a cate eats Weaidie She weeks 
It's a wise man who knows the com 


bination of his own safe,” the 


“It 


oe 
WOrk. 


an- 


nouncer said. “Let us hope you haven't 
forgotten it. We may have to feed 
flatchley soup through that ventilator, 


they do entombed miners, until you 


an get a man from the factory to open 


ome professional yegg 


the thing—or 
to blow it open.” 

“A lot you know about yeggs!” De- 

ive Martin Radner exclaimed. 

Radner was in the front of the crowd, 

tching everything closely. And when 

ailson tried again, and failed to open 
the door, he grew interested. 

“Perhaps you are making 
error in the combination, sir, 
said. 

“I worked this ‘hing half a hundred 
times yesterday; played with it like a 
child with a toy,” Brailson declared. “I 





ome slight 


” Radner 
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know that I am working the combina- 
tion correctly. Funny thing!” 

“A safe goes wrong now and then,” 
Radner said. 

“Quiet—you'll frighten the women!” 
the announcer whispered in his ear. He 
turned to face the others. “While our 
good friend and host is trying to recall 
the’ combination of his vault, allow me 
to show you something else interesting,” 
he cried. “If you'll kindly follow me 
to this little platform ia 

The greater part of the guests 





Z fol- 
lowed him, but some remained behind 
to watch Brailson at Brailson, 
the perspiration standing out on his 
forehead, a look of fear in his face, had 
worked the combination half a dozen 
times, and yet had been unable to open 
the door. 

Brailson, it was evident to all, was 
badly worried. He did not wish the 
housewarming of his magnificent resi- 
dence marred by an accident of this 


work. 


sort. He could see screaming headlines 
in the newspapers saying how John 
Flatchley was held a prisoner in the 
Brailson vault until expert could 
open it, how society women had fainted 
and men had turned pale. 

Now and then he tapped on the door, 
and always the tapping was answered 
from inside. That reassured him in a 
measure, but he wanted most of all to 
get the door open and rescue John 


Flatchley. 

Detective Martin Radner had walked 
toward the -entrance to the hallway, a 
little disgusted. He believed that Hrail 
son, in his nervousness, was trying t 
work the combination wrong and would 
not take the time to calm himself be- 
fore trying again. 

Detective Radner walked back 
the room, through it into the one ad- 
joining, and found himself where an 
open French window allowed him to 
step out upon the veranda. There he 
found one of his men making frantic 
signals to him. 


nig 
intO 
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“What’s wrong?” Radner demanded, 
stepping over to the railing. 

“A shot, and a lot of shouts, coming 
from that place across the alley,” the 
officer reported. “Some of the men 
have gone there.” 

Radner sprang over the railing and 
motioned more of his men to him. 

“It may be some sort of a trick,” he 
said. “All you others remain here and 
keep your eyes open. Careful, now!’ 

Detective Radner left them there and 
hurried across the lawn to the alley 
gate. He could hear the shouts plainly 
now, and heard The Thunderbolt men- 
tioned. Radner seemed to turn cold. 
What if The Thunderbolt had com- 
mitted another crime, and right over 
there? Radner remembered that the 
house belonged to Camleigh, one of The 
Big Six. 

He dashed across the alley and 
through the other gate, collided with 
one of his men, and hurried with him 
to the house. An instant later he was 
inside, and a half-frantic Wilson Cam- 
leigh was shouting into his ears how 
he had been robbed of a fortune in 
diamonds, 

Radner took charge immediately, 
posted his men, forced Camleigh and 
Cyrus Grantburg before him into the 
library, and made them tell the story 
as calmly as possible. 

When it was done, he asked a score 
of questions and found that the answers 
meant nothing to him. The Thunder- 
bolt had come, had taken the jewels, 
and had gone again in the face of an 
alarm. 

Radner telephoned the news to head- 
quarters. He sent out orders to make 
a thorough search of the neighborhood, 
though something seemed to tell him 
that it would avail nothing, And then, 
out-in the darkness again and hurrying 
back to the Brailson place, he acknowl- 
edged to himself that this business dis- 
gusted him, and that unless he could 
do something about it soon he would 


resign his position before they could 
ask him to do so. 
The Thunderbolt had come and gone, 


taking a fortune in jewels, while just 





across tne alley a swarm of officers un- 
he command of Detective Martin 


pr ern» } ee | oe ' ar 
Radner had been guarding guests at a 


det 
g 
social gathering! Radner felt that he 
never could live that down. 
\nd what about his suspicion that 
John Fiatchley was The Thunderbolt? 
Was not Flatchley at that moment 


1 1 $*9 eveneel | L } rs “2 

locked up in a vault from which there 

CC Id be no escape ? Or—was he? 
Martin Radner darted back 


Detective 
the Brailson place. ran auickly alan: 
he Brailson place, ran quickly along 
the illuminated driveway, sprang over 


the rail of the veranda, and hurried 





He 1 
been taken from the vault and \ 
er to remove the handcuffs. 


e hurried toward him. 


that Flatchley had just 
is call- 


; cae 
ing for Rad: 






The aetecti 
“They wer ie oe Fed 
hey were too much for me, Rad- 


I 


ner,” Flatchley said. “It wasn’t fair to 


spring new stuff on me like that. Take 
them off, for Heaven’s sake, and let 
me get at my handkerchief. They had 
one dew of a time getting the door 


of that strong room open.” 

Radner, without replying, 
into a pocket and 
He selected the right one and reached 
for the handcuffs. John Flatchley ex- 
tended his wrists. Radner’s hands went 
forward to do the work required, but 
suddenly he stopped. 

“So you didn’t get them off: 
asked. “Senor Vadooski failed, did 


aT) 


reached 


ok out his keys. 


” 


he 


he 

‘They were much too up-to-date, I 
am afraid,’ John Flatchley said, grin- 
ning. 

“T find something very peculiar here, 
then,” Detective Martin Radner de- 
clared, his eyes widening a trifle. “You 
Weren’t unconscious in that vault, I 
suppose?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“And nobody was in there with you?” 




















“Everybody here ought to know the 
answer to that,” Flatchley answered. 
‘Nobody else could have taken off 
those handcuffs, then. And you say 
at you did not. This is what is pecul- 
iar to me—they are not on you the same 
way they were when I saw them last.” 
“Wh-what?” Flatchley gasped. 
“One of those handcuffs has a pecul- 
iar nick in it, a identification 
And I noticed when I snapped 
them on you that the nicked handcuff 
went on your right wrist. Now it is 
on the left. Yet you say that you didn’t 
get them off!” 


sort of 


mark. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“SOME NIGHT!” 

ULLY a score of persons had heard 

Radner’s statement, and _ they 
looked at the detective and at John 
latchley in wonder. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and then Brailson took 
a step forward. 

“Confound it, Radner, are you trying 

» spoil my show?” he asked. “You 
things on Flatchley, you 
swear he cannot get them off, he ad- 
mits that he can’t, and then you swear 
that he has had them off already.” 

“T can’t deny the evidence of my 
eyes,” Radner declared hotly. “I say 
those handcuffs have been taken off 
and put on again.” 

“Which is admitting that I am some 
handcuff king,” declared Flatchley. 

Mlatchley had had a moment’s con- 
ternation at Detective Radner’s state- 
ment, but he was himself again now. 
He knew how it had happened, of 
course, and he rebuked himself for not 
examining the cuffs before he had re- 
moved them. But there had been so 
little time. 

“I think you are just a bit reckless 
in your statements, Radner,” Flatchley 
said now. “Of ccurse it is absurd to 


finals wt ‘~. 
OocK those 


tell these ladies and gentlemen that I 
Wouldn’t . 


have had the handcuffs off. 
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You have 


I be the first to boast of it? 
made a mistake, that is all.” 
“You can’t make me believe it,” Rad- 


ner said. ‘And now, Mr. Brailson, I'll 
have to ask your aid, please. The 
Thunderbolt, I am informed, has just 
paid a visit to your neighbor, Mr. Cam- 
leigh, who lives across the alley, and 
has stolen a fortune in diamonds.” 

robbed Cam- 
leigh!’ a dozen exclaimed at once, look- 


ing at one another wildly. 


‘The Thunderbolt has 


“He has—and with a bunch of 
lice within a block of the place,” 
“One of 


po- 
De- 
tective Radner admitted. my 
that he thinks he saw a 
man running toward this house. I am 
going to search the rear of the house, 


‘ 


Mr. Brailson, with your permission.” 


men declares 


“Do so, by all means, but please an- 
noy my guests as little as possible,” 
Brailson replied. “Everything seems to 
be conspiring to spoil my entertainment 
this evening.” 

“T hope it will not be necessary to 
annoy the guests,” Radner said. 

“At least you may be sure that I did 
not rob Camleigh,” John Fiatchley said 
boldly and with a smile. “I’d have 
had a hard time doing it, locked up 
in that vault.” 

“As hard as removing those hand- 
cuffs?” Radner asked nastily. 
flushed, 
glanced quickly at Brailson. 


Flatchley’s face and he 

“Our detective friend seems to think 
that I might have committed the crime 
myself,” Flatchley said. “I insist, Rad- 
ner, that you be more careful in your 
language. I have some friends who are 
not without influence around police 
headquarters.” 

Detective Radner’s face turned’ pur- 
ple at this subtle threat, and inwardly 
he cursed himself for having spoken 
and having acted as he did. It enraged 
him to think that John Flatchley per- 
haps was secretly laughing at him now. 

“To demonstrate your innocence, Mr, 
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Flatchley, I'll just inspect the vault 
room again,” he said. 

Without another word he stepped 
into the vault, while John Flatchley and 
the others watched him and smiled. 
Radner tapped the floor, ceiling, and 
walls of the vault again, fortunately for 
Flatchley missing the metal square that 
Saggs had opened. When he emerged 
he met Flatchley’s eyes squarely. 

“T suppose the idea is ridiculous,” the 
detective admitted, “but I am still puz- 
zled about those handcuffs 

“Just a mistake, that’s all,” Flatchley 
said soothingly. “You noticed that 
mark of which you speak, and believed 
it to be on a certain wrist. 
I had my wrists crossed at the time. 
That _ account for it.” 

al oy ossibly 
Riesntly, 

He hurried from the library to an- 
swer a call from one of his men. John 
Flatchley turned into the crowd and 
met Agnes Larimer. Talking and 
laughing together, they moved out to 
the veranda and along it toward one end 
that was deserted. 





Possible 


’ Radner acknowledged re- 


“John!” she whispered. “You——” 
“Little girls should not ask embar 
rassing questions, my dear,” John 
Flatchicy told her, laughing softly. “J 


do not want you to know too much, you 


see. Perhaps, some day, I’ll be able to 
tell you everything.” 

“But how on earth could you have 
done it, John? You were locked in 
that terrible strong room.” 

“There is an answer, of course, but 
I do not want to tell it to you yet, 
Flatchley replied. “I may say, how- 
ever, that everytl 
And we find ourselves that much 
nearer the end, my dear girl. Two 
more little enterprises, and my work 
will be over. And I'll be glad!” 

She squeezed his hand, and, as they 
turned to: retrace their steps, John 
Flatchley’s arm swung away from his 
side; out into the night, out across the 





lung went off smoothly. 
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Brailson lawn, sailed the little padlock 
that had protected the inside of the 
vault door. 

Ilatchley had been worrying a great 
deal about that padlock. He had no 
desire to be searched and have the lock 
found upon him. It might be difficult 
to explain, especially to Detective Mar- 
tin Radner. It might cause Detective 
Radner to investigate along new lines, 
might set his mind to work in more 
With the padlock 
out of his possession, John Flatchley 
felt considerably better. 

He was wondering now, while he 
walked the veranda and listened to 
Agnes talk, what Saggs 
whether he had got away from the 
Brailson house safely and had reached 
home without trouble. He had not told 
Saggs that the stolen jewels were in 
a pocket of the coat in the bundle. 
Saggs, he knew, would get that 1 
home just as it was, if possible 


dangerous channels. 


ee 
Was doing, 


und 


hide it in a certain place where it 





erally was hidden when The T 
bolt was not at work. 

But Mr. Saggs had been doubting 
r would get home 


with the bundle. He had 


a maniac in the ventilating s! @) 
fasten the metal plat er into pla 
and had signaled John Flatchley when 


he had finished, and then had rested 
for a moment, wiping the perspiration 
from his face and hands and promising 
himself that never would he work in 
such a place again. 
Then, sure that 
pact and nothing would be lost 
started down the shaft slowly, glac 


e bundle was com- 


so much of the night’s adventure was 
over, but wishing that it was all ended. 

The T rhunderbolt had scored again. 
Saggs chuckled when he thought of 
that. li The Thunderbolt had got what 
he went after, and had ret _. then 
The Thunderbolt was safe, Saggs be- 
lieved. To catch him, they ‘would have 
to catch him in the act. The Thunder- 
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holt planned everything to the last de- 
tail. He would not be the one to leave 
damaging evidence behind at the scene 
of a crime. 

Saggs came to the last turning in 
and had but a few 
reaching the 
him out into 


the ventilating shaft 
before 
that would 
the basement hall. 

But suddenly he came to a stop, his 

art hammering at his ribs, trying to 
from breathing for the moment. 
as a light burning now in that 


and Saggs could hear 


feet more to go 


44] - 
LILLIE do 1 


xeep 
{here \ 
ement_ hall, 
voices, 

search every inch 
one of the voices 


The boss said to 

this basement,” 

as saying. 
W 


“\\ ‘ 4 oo op 
v¥ eit, WE twice, 


himself 


gone over it 
“Radner 


have 


declared another 


couldn’t find any more than we have 
found. And we haven’t found any- 
thing except a couple of tracks on the 
floor of that laundry room across the 
hall. They don’t meany anything, if 

ask me.” 

Cops!” Saggs told himself, and sud- 
lenly he snarled. Saggs never had 
loved the police. In the old days before 


I 
Flatchley had met him, the police 
1 been Sages’ natural foes, and his 
enmity for them was a thing bound to 


he was quick to realize that this 
orelainee was one of danger for him. 
(‘or some reason the police were search- 


g the basement and the rear of the 
suse. His retreat was cut off for the 
ime being. He did not believe that 


they would search in the ventilating 
haft, but he would be unable to leave 
the basement while they were there. 
Then a thought came to him that 
brought with it a twinge of sudden fear. 
Did the presence of the searching offi- 
cers mean danger to The Thunderbolt? 
Had The Thunderbolt, for the first time 
in his career, mace some fatal error? 
Knowing The Thunderbolt as he did, 
Saggs could not believe it, yet he knew 
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that no man is proof against mistakes, 
and so he feared. 

He crept back up the ventilating 
shaft, back into the dust and the heat, 
the precious bundle of The Thunder- 
beneath one arm. And there 
listening intently, watch- 
the light in the basement to go 


bolt still 
he remained, 
ing for t 
out. 
Saggs did not have a watch on, but 
guessed that it was growing late. He 
certainly would have to get out of the 
hefore remain in 


1 
le Sv 


house, daylight, else 


that stifling ventilating shaft through- 
out a day and wait for another night. 
The very thought of such a thing made 


him feel ill. 

inaction a 
him. He 
Thunder- 


forced 
4 
assailed 


‘ause of his 
thousand thoughts 
fearing 


PD 
LCC 


began again that The 


bolt had made some mistake, that John 
Flatchley had made some error after 
being released from the strong room. 

Saggs waited for what he thought 


was half an hour, and then he crept 
down the shaft again and approached 
the little door. The light in the base- 


was out, so tar 

to the little 
unfastened the catch and 
door a couple of inches or so. 

He was glad afterward that he took 
the time and trouble to peer out and 
the hall. His heart almost 
stoppe d beating when he did. The light 
in the hall had been snapped out, but 
far down the corridor another was 
burning, and in the dark hall within 
ten feet of the shaft door, silhouetted 
against the distant light, stood a patrol- 
man. 

Saggs almost cursed in his disap- 
pointment. He closed the softly, 
and once more withdrew up the venti- 
lating shaft. He could hear nothing 
up there, and so he wondered what was 


as he could see. 
ent, and 
the 


ment 


Down door he w 


opened 


along 


door 


taking place, and this caused him 
greater anxiety. 
Like many another man, Saggs had 


a fear of being cornered, of being where 
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he could not fight—worse still, being 
where he could not run if occasion 
demanded it. Out in the open, Saggs 
would have taken his chance, as he had 
done earlier in the evening. 

“I’m about fed up on this,” he told 
himself. “If it was me alone, I’d go 
out there and stage a wrestlin’ match 
with that cop and try to make a get- 
away. But that wouldn’t do now. 
Nope! It certainly and strictly would 
not. They might nab me and this bun- 
dle, find out where I worked—and then 
ask the boss to please explain.” 

Again he waited, while the perspira- 
tion streamed from him, fearing each 
moment that he would sneeze, and be- 
lieving that a sneeze in that confined 
place would have the roar of a gun 
and draw the attention of every hated 
policeman within a quarter of a mile 
of the place. 

Presently he believed that he could 
endure it no longer. Once more he 
crept down the ‘ventilating shaft and 
so came to the little door, and this time 
he was more cautious, listening a mo- 
ment before unfastening the catch and 
opening the door a couple of inches 

There was no light at all to be seen 
now, which pleased Saggs greatly. But 
he was in no undue hurry. He held 
his breath and listened, made certain 
that there was no lurking policeman 
standing in that dark hall. 

Now he pressed the bundle under his 
left arm and close to his body. He 
opened the little door wider and crawled 
out into the hall. Crouched against the 
wall, he listened again for a time and 
then made his way swiftly to the room 
through which he had entered the house 
earlier in the evening. 

He did not care to use the electric 
torch, and so had not taken it from the 
bundle. He wanted no flash of an elec- 
tric lamp to betray him to the enemies 
of himself and The Thunderbolt. Into 
the little room he crept, and across it 
to the outside window, scarcely daring 
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to breathe, listening intently all the 
time. 

At the window he stopped and tried 
to peer out. The most of the lights 
along the driveway had been extin- 
guished. The Camleigh home across 
the alley was illuminated, and Sagg: 
grinned to think of what was going 
on there. He could imagine the rav- 
ings of a man who had been a victim 
of The Thunderbolt, and of detectives 
who could find no clew to lead them to 
the culprit. Knowing the motive for 
The Thunderbolt’s work, Saggs relished 
the situation all the more. 

He thought that he saw the flash of 
a light down by the alley wall, too, and 
it came to his mind that the police were 
still searching in the neighborhood, 
hoping to find something that would 
put them on the right trail. 

Saggs confessed to himself that he 
was a little afraid, since his capture 
would mean so much to The Thunder- 
bolt in addition to what it might mean 


- ° - r 


for himself. He wished ‘that he was 
1 


half a dozen blocks away from the 
1 1? at . "1 
house but there was Only one way 
to get tnere he told him I 

He opened the window wide and 


crawled out. In the pitch darkness near 


the wall of the house he watched and 
waited for a time, and then crept slowly 
and cautiously along the wall toward 
the side of the building. 

Sages had to cross the driveway and 
then the spacious lawn to reach the 


street. After that, he felt, h would 
be in the open, where a man always had 
a chance. He gathered his courage 
finally, and dashed across the driveway, 
making no more noise than a shadow. 
Beside a cl bushe he 
crouched, and finally went on as he 
had entered early in the evening, dodg- 


ing from dark 


ump ol 


k spot to dark spot, won- 
dering for the first time in his life 
why the city wasted so much good 
money in providing street lights. 


Now he was almost to the street. A 
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couple of more silent dashes and he 
would be near the walk. He waited 
long enough to look around. ‘The lights 
were still burning in front of the Brail- 
son place, and a few automobiles were 
on the driveway, taking away the last 
guests to depart. Saggs could not see 
the Flatchley machine, and so he judged 
that John Flatchley already had driven 
away. 

The street itself seemed to be empty 
as far as he could see. Everything 
looked all right, and Saggs began to 


have courage again. He made another 
dash, came to rest in the shadows once 
more. And for the second time that 


night his heart almost stood still be- 
cause of a sudden and unexpected hail 
trom near at hand. 

“Put ’em up, you! No 
dodge now!” 

“A cop!” Saggs said to himself. 

It came to him that this was the mo- 
ment of greatest danger, that if he got 
through this all would be well. All he 
cnew was that the man who had hailed 
him was to his left and a short dis- 
tance behind him, probably beside the 
nearest tree. 

Sages sprang to his feet, bent double, 
and flew toward the street like a man 
vith wings on his heels. Another hail 
came, he heard the roar of a weapon, 
nd a bullet whistled past less than 
hree feet from his head. This officer 
was not afraid to fire—no group of 
guests was in front of him. 

There was nothing for Saggs to do 
except continue his headlong flight. To 

op meant to be captured with that 
damning bundle beneath his arm. He 
did not think of throwing it from him. 
i:ven if he did that and was captured, 
he would have to explain his presence 
in the neighborhood, his lurking about 
the lawn, his sudden flight. And he 
would be traced, and John Flatchley 
asked to explain. 

So he ran on, bending forward as 
much as possible. Another explosion 


tryin’ to 


came behind him, another bullet whis- 
tled past him, the officer shouted again 
—a warning and a threat. 

Saggs heard the cry taken up behind 


him. He turned and dashed across the 
street before a limousine that had just 
left the Brailson house, causing the 


chauffeur to apply brakes and turn to- 
ward the nearest curb. 

The pursuing policeman was discon- 
certed for an instant. He did not care 
to fire a shot into that limousine. Saggs 
did not realize this, but he did know 
that he had a moment’s respite. He 


reached the walk on the other side of 
the street, ran on to another lawn, 
dodged into the shadows there, rushed 


heart hammering at his ribs, 
his breath coming in little gasps. 

He reached an alley, ran down it, 
got over a wall and into another yard. 
He did not know exactly where he was 
but he knew that he was putting 
distance between himself and danger, 
and that was what he desired mostly. 

And suddenly he found that he was 
within a block and a half of the apart- 
ment house John Flatchley called home. 
He had evaded the pursuit, it seemell 
Saggs ceased running, pressed the bun- 
dle closer against his side, got from the 
alley to the street, and walked down it 
like any belated pedestrian going home. 

“Gosh!” Mr, Saggs gasped. 
This has been some night!” 


on, his 


going, 


Gosh! 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ADVENTURE’S END. 


ETECTIVE RADNER was keenly 

alive to the fact that this affair 
of The Thunderbolt would cause a cry 
from every part of the city that the 
police catch the culprit and cause him 
to suffer for his crimes. He knew also 
that the greatest cry would come from 
Wilson Camleigh, the latest victim of 
The Thunderbolt, a man who, because 
of his wealth, had considerable influ- 
ence in political quarters. 
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In addition to these things, Detec- 
tive Radner knew that his chief would 
have a few sarcastic remarks to make 
and a few orders to issue. It seemed 
ridiculous to Radner that no clew could 
be found by which The Thunderbolt 
could be traced. 

“It’s because he isn’t a regular crook, 
living in the underworld and working 
with other crooks,” Detective Radner 
told himself. “But if The Thunderbolt 
is John Flatchley, I'd like to know how 
he does it. Four stunts—and every 
one of them a whopper! From the way 
Camleigh howled, those stones must 
have been worth half a million.” 

Feeling that it was useless, Radner 
had the neighberhood searched well. 
Detectives were sent out from head- 
quarters to aid him, but they discovered 
nothing of value. And neither Cam- 
leigh nor Cyrus Grantburg could give 
information that was worth anything. 

Camleigh declared that he had seen 
The Thunderbolt’s eyes, and that they 
Grantburg reminded Rad- 





were blue. 
ner that this was his second experience 
with The Thunderbolt, and that he 
knew the rascal’s eyes were black or 
dark brown. Camleigh said he was 
about five feet six inches tall, and 
Grantburg declared he was six feet or 
more. So Detective Martin Radner 
curled his lips in scorn and left the 
Camleigh residence. 

The Brailson house was_ searched 
well before the guests began to depart 
and after they had gone. Radner sent 
some of the men back to headquarters, 
gave others certain orders, and then 
strolled through the house once more 
in search of John Flatchley. 

Flatchley was not trying to avoid 
him, it was evident. Instead, John 
Flatchley sought him and engaged him 
in conversation. 

“How much did he get from Cam- 
leigh?” Flatchley asked. 

“A fortune in diamonds,” said Rad- 
ner. 
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“Seems to me that the police should 
catch the fellow.” 

“It isn’t as easy as it sounds. And 
there is a reason,” Detective Radner 
declared. 

“You interest me.” 

“This fellow who calls himself The 
Thunderbolt is cute, all right, but the 
best of them make mistakes. [| don’t 
think he is a professional crook, and 
never did think so. He’s after certain 
men, from the looks of things, and that 
fact may cause some of us to do a little 
hard thinking.” 

“Hard thinking stimulates the brain.” 

“And sometimes leads to results,” 
Radner put in. 

He told himself, as he turned away, 
that Flatchley puzzled him. Perhaps 
this scion of a well-known family was 
merely having a little fun with him, 
but Radner did not believe it. 

“But how could he have done it?’ 
the detective asked himself. “Unless 
my Other guess is right—that Flatchley 
doesn’t do it himself, but has some man 
Maybe it’s 


’ 


who does at his orders. 
right, at that. I'll keep my eyes open.’ 

He issued a few more orders, sent 
more men back to headquarters, and 
then began watching John Flatchley 
from afar. Flatchley, if he was aware 
of it, did not seem to care. He found 
Agnes Larimer and had a last dance 
with her. He called for his limousine, 
got into it with the ladies he was escort 
ing, and drove away, chuckling as he 
told Brailson upon departing that he 
had had a splendid time. 

The conversation in the limousine 
was of ordinary topics, since Miss Lari- 
mer’s aunt was there. The Larimer 
residence reached, Flatchley escorted 
the ladies inside, but returned almost 
immediately. 

“Boss, there’s been a man keeping 
his eyes on this car,” his chauffeur re- 
ported. 

“What sort of a man?” 

“T’d say he was a fly cop, only I don’t 

















see what a fly cop would want to watch 
this car for, He just went down the 
street.” 

“Your imagination is a corker,” John 
latchley remarked. “Suppose we 
drive home now.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The chauffeur started the car, and 
the limousine rolled slowly along the 
It turned into a 
going toward 


tree-bordered street. 
narrow, dark side street, 
the avenue and the apartment house. 
And suddenly the chauffeur gave a cry 
ind put on the brakes, and the big car 
ame to a stop. 

Into the path of the headlights had 
stepped a man with a handkerchief over 

and a revolver in his hand, 
and the chauffeur remembered that 
here had been several holdups in the 
cinity recently and that a certain bel- 
ligerent chauffeur had been shot for 

—— a show of resistance. 

But this holdup man did not work 
ia it appeared. Two others sprang 
from the darkness and wrenched open 
John Flatchley found him- 
elf covered with weapons. The chauf- 
forced to drive the car to 
the curb and stop again there. 

“Keep ’em up!” a_ coarse 
owled into Flatchley’s ear. 
latchley made no reply. 
and leaned back against the 

But his eyes were busy. 
lhey inspected the two men who men- 
ced him. Both were large men, both 
had handkerchiefs over their faces up 
eyes. Flatchley was especially 
interested in their hands and the weap- 
ons they held. 

They searched him well, taking the 
few things of value to be found in his 
clothes. They went through 
his light overcoat, even inspecting the 
lining. Then they made him get out 
of the car, and while one guarded him 
well, the other searched the car’s in- 
the car- 


his face 


the doors. 


feur Was 


voice 


He put up 


his hands 


cushions. 


to thei ir 


evening 


terior, examined the cushions, 
pet, the pockets. 
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The chauffeur was searched, too, and 
then John Flatchley was ordered back 
into the car and the chauffeur told to 
drive on. He needed no urging. 

At a furious pace, he sent the limou- 
sine along the street and to the front 
entrance of the apartment house 

“I told you I saw somebody watchin’ 
our car, sir,’ the chauffeur said. 

“What did from 
Flatchley 

\bout eight « 


g 
watch.” 


at 2? 

they get yous 
1 

wanted to know. 


lollags, and a six-dollar 


“Ll fix that all right. 

“But you are not to blame, sir. They 
probably got a lot from you.” 

“Not as much as they expected to 


get, | am afraid,’ Flatchley replied. 





Take the to the garage, I'll re- 
port this affair.” 

He was chuckling as he walked 
through the lobby to the elevator. The 
colored elevator boy yawned and 
grinned as he started the car. John 
Fiatchley returning in the early hours 


of the me 
But the ele vator 


always meant a big tip. 
did not get his 


Irning 
hoy 
tip this time, 


” 


George, he said. 
“I'm cleaned out. 

“Them gan blin’ hous 
boy offered. 

“Ho arid , not 
“You been hel 
“Tn the limousine. Ask my chauffeur 
for all the details. If you wait until 
to-morrow, I think he'll have more de- 
tails. He has a powerful imagination.” 

Flatchley chuckled again and hurried 
to his suite. He rang, but no Saggs 
opened the door for him.  Flatchley 
used his night key, then snapped on the 
lights and made a quick survey of his 
suite. Then he hurried to the telephone 
and called police headquarters. 

“This is Mr. John Flatchley,” he said. 
“Is Detective Radner there ?” 

“TI think he just came in,” 
man at the desk. “Wait a 
please.” 


sis awful,” the 


eee 5 
gambling house. 
1 up, bo 


>) 


said the 
moment, 
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A moment later Radner’s deep voice 
came to him over the wire. 

“I’ve been robbed, Radner—held up 
in my limousine,” Flatchley reported. 
“They robbed my chauffeur, too, Three 
men—all large men wearing handker- 





chiefs as masks. Got some-money, a 
ring, and a good watch from me, and 
a cheap watch and a few dollars from 
my chauffeur.” 

“Notice anything in particular about 
| 


’em?” Radner asked. 


“Large men,” Flatchley repeated 
“Big feet and big hands. 
look at the two who handled me aiter 


+ . - o } 1 1 
they stopped the car. They both had 


Oo T ¢ Oo} 
BVl a SO rd 





me covered, Radner—and they both 
were handling police special revolvers! 
Get that r Police special revol\ ers, SUC h 
as a man on the force must ha Some 

1- 





of your men been out tryins 
up a little easy a ° 


eeqgrl 4 } * 
Where did the robbery t 


Flatchley, “to ask or answer foolish 
4 \ . 4 14; >» at 4 } 
questions. Where do you think it took 
I Qe”? , 
1 ' 7 11 ‘ 4 
Without ano Vi a 8) 1 Lite 
P : 


receiver on its hook and went into 
living room. 





“That should give Radner something 
to tl about,” hn Flatchley told 
himsel 

Ile tossed off hat and coat an t 
low eside the lo g table ai | ehted 
a cigarette tle chuckled again and 
wondered what Detective Radner was 
thinking at that moment. 

“So they wanted to search me un- 


offi ially Vi l ie “CG. 
“And they did it—and they didn’t find 
make a 


i] 

"] 
bet with myself that everything taken 
from me and from the chauffeur wi 
be returned to-morrow anonymous 
Then he began thinking of Saggs. 
Had everything gone right, Saggs 

‘ 

should 


the Camleigh loot, either. | 


have been home some time be- 


fore. Had Saggs met with disaster? 
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Had he been unable to get out of the 
Brailson house? And what of The 
Thunderbolt’s bundle—of the fortune 
in diamonds? Had Saggs found the 
nes, forgotten his loyalty to John 
utchley, turned ungrateful and dis- 
10ne 
“ry ‘bet he hasn’t!” Flatchley told 
himself, “I'll bet on Saggs any day. 
But I wish he was here, and safe.” 
A slight noise came from the 
kitchen. John Flatchley dropped his 
cigarette and hurried quietly through 
A moment he listened, and 
then he snapped on the lights. 
cable of the dum 


1 
i 


to 
lz 


I 
h 


the rooms. 


1 
D- 


tle could see the 


vaiter moving slowly, and knew t 


T ; 
the box was coming up. He stepp 
back and watched. Now he could se 
the top of the box—and now it stopped 
In the box was Saggs. 

‘Home, are you?” Flatchley d 
“Gosh, boss, but I’ve had an awf 
time! They even took a couple of sho 
; : 
at me. And I had to be careful they 
didn’t follow me here. 
“Did they ?” 
op ex 1: Ine ys said Sage 
\ Mi ive tne b n 1i¢ ? : 
~ 4+] ’ 
: thing, boss 
aaa 1 it -e a moment.” 
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stately air, and, greatly to the gratifi- 
cation of the jeweler, selected goods to 
the value of fifteen thousand dollars. 
Within forty-eight hours he had sold 
them for more than eight thousand dol- 
lars. When the solicitor asked to see 
some of his purchases Hamilton told 
him that he had presented the lot to a 
cousin who was engaged to a duke. 

Other tradesmen were swindled in 
the same way, for there was no lack 
of shopkeepers eager to do business 
with the earl’s nephew. The fact that 
one of the best-known solicitors in Eng- 
land acted for him was quite sufficient, 
and the lawyer for his part was quite 
satisfied that all was well, because he 
was now a frequent visitor to the house 
at Kingston, where Hamilton enter- 
tained in the most lavish manner. 

At regular intervals the impostor went 
to Scotland. He informed his acquaint- 
ances that he was his uncle’s favorite, 
and that the old earl was constantly 
calling him to his side. The numerous 
creditors, whom he kept quiet by invit- 
ing them to his house as his guests, ap- 
plauded his tact. It was generally un- 
derstood that when the young nobleman 
succeeded to the title and estates he 
would pay all his debts with heavy inter- 
est. Accordingly, for a month or two 
at a time Hubert Hamilton would dis- 
appear from London, but he did not al- 
ways go as far as Glasgow. Leeds, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Brighton, and 
other promising arenas for his peculiar 
talents were visited in turn, and hotel 
keepers and tradesmen were swindled 
out of thousands of dollars. 

Whenever he reappeared in London 
he was joyously welcomed by _ his 
friends, the house at Kingston would 
be thrown open and everybody who was 
likely to be of use to him invited there 
and made much of. 

Four months after his first meeting 
with the solicitor, Hamilton entered the 
lawyer’s office one morning greatly agi- 
tated. Unzble to speak because of his 


emotion he just handed his lawyer a 
telegram, which announced that the Earl 
of Glencairn had passed away and that 
the steward was waiting for his lord- 
ship’s instructions. 

The child of the poor domestic serv- 
ant was now Earl of Glencairn, but he 
bore his honors meekly, Various jew- 
elers and money lenders, who were not 
aware that they had lost every penny 
that they had advanced, were prouder 
than ever to know him. After a brief 
period of mourning, they received 
letters signed “Glencairn,” inviting them 
to spend a fortnight at his shooting box 
in Perthshire, and they felt that they 
were in society at last. 

Headed by the lawyer, they all turned 
up in due course at the shooting box, 
and for two weeks thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. There was no limit to his 
lordship’s hospitality, and, better still, 
as far as the jewelers and the “finan- 
ciers” were concerned, he gave them 
large orders. The latter were the first 
to suggest business, and when his lord- 
ship said he would favor them by ac- 
cepting a loan of fifty thousand dol- 
lars at twenty per cent for three months, 
they fought for the honor of advancing 
the cash. They considered that the se- 
curity was ample. Had not the Earl 
of Glencarin himself driven them over 
his great estates, and had they not seen 
scores of prosperous farms, all of which 
belonged to their host! Everybody 
knew that it took a long time to wind 
up the affairs of such a property, and 
until the estate had been settled, it was 
nothing extraordinary that the earl 
should be short of ready money. 

The fortnight at the shooting box 
was followed by a brief stay at one of 
the leading hotels of Glasgow. Here 
the ear] made himself particularly pleas- 
ant to the other guests, especially to a 
young English clergyman, who was re- 
lated to the head of the biggest firm of 
jewelers in the city. The minister was 
flattered by his lordship, who casually 
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hinted that he owned the patronage of the impostor’s victims, and we can only 
several very desirable livings in Eng- wonder how he managed it. A certain 
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he was féted and lionized, and simply 
deluged with invitations to stop at coun- 
try mansions. When he was given the 
run of the best houses, it followed that 
he had no difficulty in obtaining credit 
from the tradespeople. But he patron- 
ized Canada for a short time only. It 
was not sufficiently developed for his 
purpose. The United States attracted 
him most. It was the land of millions, 
and a fortune was to be picked up there, 
or so at least his lordship thought. 

Moreover, he had an excellent reason 
for changing his venue. One evening, 
while reclining in the smoking room of 
a house, the property of a Canadian 
railway pioneer, he picked up an Eng- 
lish paper, and in the course of scan- 
ning it read a paragraph which declared 
that the real Earl of Aberdeen was 
thinking of paying a visit to Canada. 

That very night he announced that 
he must go at once to New York on 
important business, and, after resisting 
his hostess’ presure to remain a few 
days longer, he went off. The train was 
passing the Canadian border when he 
changed his title to ‘Lord Gordon,” 
Gordon being the family name of the 
Earls of Aberdeen. 

Although he knew that he had a stiff 
campaign before him, he did not falter. 
It might be his ill luck to be exposed 
within a couple of months, but he de- 
termined to make his “pile” in that time. 
It was, indeed, a case of “nothing ven- 
ture nothing win,” and Hubert Hamil- 
ton possessed enough nerve to stock 
half a dozen ordinary impostors. 

One of his earliest acts was to call 
upon the president of one of the leading 
railways. To him he announced that he 
had been requested by his sister, a fa- 
mous philanthropist, to purchase fifty 
thousand acres of land for the purpose 
of settling poor Scottish emigrants. As 
the railway was not completed and 
was in want of capital, the president re- 
ceived Lord Gordon’s statement with 
intense pleasure, and he informed the 


millionaire peer, who, according to his 
own statement, seemed to own half of 
Scotland, he would be glad to negotiate 
with him and to conduct him personally 
over the land owned by the company. 

A meeting of the directors followed. 
They decided to build a special caravan 
for Lord Gordon, so that he might in- 
spect the land through which the rail- 
way would be extended, as soon as there 
was any prospect of a few towns being 
erected. When the caravan was built, 
it proved to be a miniature hotel. Noth- 
ing was omitted, not even a French 
chef, who was paid a large salary to 
see that his lordship ‘lacked nothing in 
the way of appetizing and dainty food 
“ valet was also provided, and enough 
champagne to last six months. Lord 
Gordon accepted all these attentions with 
courtly condescension. 

Immediately the news of this impend- 
ing transaction created great interest 
in American financial circles. It was a 
time when fortunes were lost and won. 
Land which to-day is worth millions 
could be purchased for a song, and 
there were many hard-headed men who 
foresaw that if they could secure con- 
trol of the railway systems they would 
gain incalculable wealth. 

Jay Gould, the founder of the famous 
millionaire family, was among the latter. 
He was already a rich man, but he 
wished to be richer, and he had a mania 
for creating railways. His schemes 
were too many and too big for his capi- 
tal, and he had to seek the help of oth- 
ers, and when he was told that there 
was a millionaire Scottish nobleman who 
appeared to be interested in the devel- 
opment of American industries he has- 
tened to seek an interview with him. 

After certain preliminary negotia- 
tions, Jay Gould and Lord Gordon came 
together in the office of a New York 
stockbroker, where the two men were 
tactfully left to settle their business be- 
tween them. Jay Gould, eager and im- 
pulsive, was a sharp contrast to his lord- 














ship, who was calm and collected and 


even irritatingly languid. He talked so 
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lordship had agreed to throw all his 
weight into the scale on their behalf, 
and to do his best to prevent the col- 
lapse of the Erie Railway. 

Anticipating that he not be 
yusiness of 
But 
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where Hamilton had for six months 
acted as curate, he was able to trace him 
from‘his birth to the day he had ab- 
sconded from justice. When he com- 





pleted his report, a cablegram was 
received announcing that Hamilton 
had bought a house in Canada and 


had settled down there with the daugh- 
ter of a farmer whom he had mar- 
ried. 

As he was on British soil it was not 
difficult to secure his arrest, and two 
experienced officers were sent to call 
upon Mr, Hubert Hamilton and inform 
him that his active career was at an 
end, and that he must return to Eng- 
gland to face a judge and jury. For- 
tunately for them the impostor had not 
the slightest suspicion that his luck was 
out, and he was unarmed and alone 
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when the detectives approached him and 
exhibited their warrant. 

He showed no fear, as with a con- 
temptuous smile he expressed his readi- 
ness to face his accusers. 

“You will not object if I return to 
the house for my coat,” he said care- 
lessly. The officers readily granted him 
permission, but they accompanied him 
as far as the door of the room, which 
he entered. 

A moment later they were startled 
by a shot, and when they dashed into 
the room their worst fears were justi- 
fied. Hubert Hamilton was lying dead 
on the floor, a bullet in his brain, and a 
revolver tightly clenched in his right 
hand. 

The man who had cheated hundreds 
had also cheated justice. 








CONFESSES TO TWO MURDERS 


HOWING no remorse, Gifford Crosby, a negro, recently confessed to the 
police of Norfolk, Virginia, that he had murdered two men, one a store- 


keeper in a suburb of Philadelphia, and the other his accomplice in the crime. 

“T killed the old merchant with a hammer,” said Crosby. “Then I killed 
my accomplice, Elum Long, with the limb of a tree because he would not 
split fifty-fifty with me. I don’t know the name of the storekeeper. Long and 
I went into the store about dusk and asked him for some cakes. When he 
turned his back to get them I hit him on the head with a hammer, killing him. 
Then Long took all the money in sight, about one thousand dollars, and we 
hurried out of the town and into the woods near by to hide. 

‘Long wanted to give me only twenty dollars as my share of the loot. I 
didn’t say anything, but waited until he was asleep and then beat him over 
the head until he was dead. I took most of the money out of his pocket and 
then hid for a few days before coming to Norfolk.” 

Some papers with Long’s name on them were found in Crosby’s possession. 


—————————————EE— oO 
BERLIN POLICE METHOD OF HANDLING MO5 


DL ISPERSING a mob is a difficult undertaking, but, according to an officer 

recently returned from Germany, the police of Berlin have worked out 
a method which is very effective. Instead of sending a large corps of police 
in solid formation against a crowd, the commanding officers dispatch a few 
policemen in open order to penetrate the mob. Each policeman takes hold of 
two men and starts through the crowd with them, at the same time ordering 
the other loiterers to move on. Then a second line of police is dispatched after 
the first, and they, too, go through the same procedure. This operation is re- 
peated until the unity of the mob is broken up 
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morrow morning and with the proceeds 
pay off Stevens. These things—hm— 
nobody knows I have them. I had, in 
fact, almost forgotten about them my- 
self until 1 came across them this morn- 
ing. For sentimental reasons I hate to 
part with them. But if she were alive, 
I guess she’d understand.” 

Perrault made no comment, and noth- 
ing further was said about the matter. 
But on his way home that evening Per- 
rault began to reflect on that eighty 
thousand. It did not take him long to 
think of the answer. Welsh intended 
selling the jewels in the plush case. 

“T had almost forgotten them,” Welsh 
had said. [rom the condition in which 
Perrault had found the plush case so 
much was obvious. It was dusty and 
lay in a back corner of the safe. Evi- 
dently no one had touched it recently. 
And Welsh had added, “I hate to part 
with them, but if she were alive, | 
guess she’d understand.” The she, rea- 
soned Perrault, must mean the dead wife 
of Welsh, to whom the jewels had 
probably belonged. 

It was thus clear that if Perrault 
wanted the jewels he must get them this 
very night, for the next day Welsh in- 
tended selling them. And it was the 
fear that if he neglected this chance, an- 
other opportunity might never present 
itself that caused him to decide upon 
the evil course. 

Reaching his room, he began at once 
to plan the details of the theft. He 
had a key to Welsh’s front door, but 
he reasoned it would be safer to make 
the job look like that of a bona fide bur- 
glar’s. He could force a lower window. 
The simple catches could be opened with 
any strong-bladed knife used as a 
jimmy. He knew the combination of 
the safe, and for that very reason felt 
that he might possibly be suspected. 
Even so, the safe was not complicated 
in structure, and burglars have been 
known to solve simple combinations. 
He expected no trouble. Welsh slept 


on the upper floor, there were no serv- 
ants in the house and no burglar alarm. 

Near midnight, Perrault sneaked out 
of his room via the fire escape, to avoid 
detection by any of the occupants. He 
had with him only a pocketknife and 
a revolver. When he reached Welsh’s 
block he found all the houses on both 
sides of the street dark. 

Welsh’s house stood detached. Per- 
rault slunk to a rear window, where, 
protected by the shadow of the house, 
he paused to tie a handkerchief about 
the lower part of his face. 

Before pulling out his pocketknife he 
tried the window. It was unbarred! 

So utterly like Welsh, reflected Per- 
rault, to be negligent of his safety and 
unconcerned about danger. A man so 
colosally careless deserved to be 
robbed. 

Perrault raised the window slowly, 
very, very slowly, and then climbed 
into the study. He cautiously felt his 
way to the safe and threw a ray from 
his flash light upon the combination. 
He began turning the knob. He had 
the safe door open and was reaching 
for the plush case when a light flashed 
in the hall and steps sounded on the 
stairway. 

There was no time to think: all of 
Perrault’s actions were instinctive. He 
pushed shut the door of the safe and 

ipped into the hiding place which first 
suggested itself to his dazzled senses. 
A few feet from the safe was a large 
leather easy-chair. Perrault crouched 
behind it. 

There was no time to think; all of 
brightened. Perrault saw Welsh, in his 
pajamas, standing under the chandelier. 

Had he heard the window opening? 
Had he come down to investigate? 
Perrault’s fears were quickly  stilled. 
Welsh went to the bookcase and drew 
out a volume. Perrault reasoned that 
Welsh had been troubled with insomnia, 
and so had come down to get a book. 

Welsh was again under the candelier. 











He was in the act of raising his right 
hand to turn out the light when suddenly 
his expression of weariness and fatigue 
gave way to one of alertness and suspi- 
cion. 

He glared searchingly at all of the 
objects in the room,’ Perrault, watching 
from behind the chair, saw that Welsh’s 
eyes were finally fixed upon the open 
window, 

With a startled cry, Welsh ran to the 
window and examined it. Then with 
quick, eager strides, he crossed the room 
to the safe. 

Perrault’s heart sank and felt like a 
leaden weight. As long as Welsh 
stayed near the safe, he could not risk 
peering from his hiding place. He had 
to remain crouched between the chair 
and the wall, in complete ignorance of 
Welsh’s movements. 

He pulled out his gun. Then he sat 
absolutely still. He scarcely 
breathed. He heard the hinges of the 
safe door creak. He heard Welsh’s ex- 
clamation of surprise and anger. 

And then so unexpectedly, that he had 
time only for an instinctive backward 
movement, the chair was yanked away 
from in front of him and a body was 
hurled against his. 

They went down together, Welsh 
having a slight advantage as to position. 
Both of his hands had seized Perrault’s 
right wrist and he had bent back the arm 
to a painful angle. 

Had they been of equal strength, the 
victory would certainly have been 
Welsh’s. But Perrault had natural ad- 
vantages of size, weight and years. 
Painful as it was, he could have kept 
his position indefinitely, whereas Welsh 
weakened with every passing moment. 

Finally Perrault managed to rise, pull- 
ing Welsh, who clung tenaciously to his 
right arm, up with him. Furiously, 
frantically they struggled, each with the 
same purpose, to get possession of the 


still, 


revolver. 
lor a short while the fight was even, 
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desperation adding to the weaker 
strength of Welsh. But there could be 
but one outcome. 

Welsh’s hold slowly loosened. The 
arm of Perrault bent forward and down- 
ward. The muzzle of the gun pressed 
against Welsh’s body. 

As to the next few moments, Per- 
rault’s memory was rather hazy. An 
icy chill had crept suddenly into his 
heart, the sound of a shot was still ring- 
ing in his ears, his knees were totter- 
ing, he was leaning feebly against a 
wall. 

On the floor, directly in front of the 
open safe, lay the body of Welsh. A 
thin red stream was trickling out of a 
black, gaping hole in his breast. 

Perrault’s eyes grew glassy with ter- 
ror, he sank weakly into a chair. His 
mind remained active, wildly, tumultu- 
ously active, filled with a series of vivid, 
But fright had 
numbness. His 
intelligence prompted him to flee, but he 
was powerless to coordinate the move- 
ments of his body with the dictates of 


horrifying pictures. 


shocked his limbs to 


his will. 

He sat huddled in the chair perhaps 
five minutes. Then gradually the hor- 
ror wore off and released its grip on 
his quivering limbs. He rose and stum- 
bled to the window. The cold night 
air refreshed him and quickened his fad- 
ing courage. One leg was already across 
the sill, when his alert senses drew his 
attention to a startling fact. 

Outside, everything was just as it 
had been before. There were no lights 
in the next house and no sounds com- 
ing from its interior. He commanded 
a view of a short stretch of the street. 
No people were running about and no 
policeman was blowing his whistle or 
pounding his club on the pavement. 

The deduction was obvious, and even 
Perrault, confused as he was, arrived 
at the correct conclusion. No one had 
heard the shot fired. It had been fired 
some minutes ago, and if any one had 


ry 
+ 
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heard, an investigation would certainly 
have been under way by now. The 
neighboring families were all soundly 
asleep, or perhaps they were 
home. 

Perrault remained at 
few minutes longer. The 

did not change. 

significance of his luck burst upon him 
suddenly. Instantly he had control of 
himself and his faculties. 

He came back 


neighborhood 


into the room, 
lf on 

lem of his safety. 

An obvious 
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with his handkerchief to wipe off his 
finger prints. Then he pressed the 
gers of the dead man’s right hand u 
the handle of the gun, and let it 

on the floor beside the bed. 

The next step was to clean aw: 

red stains on the near tl 

This he accomplished with the aid 
mop, a brus ome soap ‘he 

in the bathroom. He 
telltale trace had been 
was a few drops on the hall 


floor 
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removed, 
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quisitiveness of his landlady, he de- 
cided to hide the plush case. In the 
frame of one of his windows was a 
loose board. Perrault pried the board 
away and put the case in the hollow 
framework. Then he replaced the 
board. 

He went to sleep, reviewing once more 
the details of the crime, and assuring 
himself that he had left absolutely no 
clew to his guilt. 


Il. 


Perrault had an appointment at the 
home of Welsh at nine in the morning. 
But he delayed his call till eleven, so as 
to give the housekeeper a chance to 
find the body. When he reached 
Welsh’s home the expected happened. 
A policeman stood at the door and de 
clined to admit him. Perrault insisted, 
and during the argument which fol- 
lowed, the door was opened from the 
inside by a small, gray-eyed man who 
introduced himself as Detective Keane 
from headquarters. Upon Perrault’s 
identifying himself, Keane at once asked 
him to step into the house. 

Perrault was led into the study, where 
he saw Mrs. Gray, the ltousekeeper, and 
another officer. 

“If you will please wait here just a 
few moments, Mr. Perrault,” said 
Keane, “I'll go upstairs and finish my 
examination.” 

When Keane had left the room Mrs. 
Gray tearfully broke the news to the 
secretary. She had come to the house 
about half an hour ago, and, on going 
pstairs to make the bed, she had found 
ie body. She had called in a low 
voice, first out into the street, then into 
the telephone, that Mr. Welsh had shot 

Officer Smith had rushed in. 
1 1 Doctor Curry, a 


l 


1 
i 
1 
I 


himself, 
He had summoned 
physician living in the next block. Doc- 
tor Curry had examined the body and 
had declared that Welsh had been dead 


some ten hours. In the doctor’s opin- 


ion, the wound could have been self-in- 
flicted. 

Perrault feigned overwhelming grief. 
He praised the character of his dead em- 
ployer and cursed the fate which had 
deprived Welsh of his fortune and 
driven him to suicide. 

Detective Keane’s first question, on 
coming back into the study, was directed 
to Officer Smith. 

“Exactly what did you do on entering 
the house?” 

“T rushed into the bedroom,” replied 
Simth, “and after glancing at the body 
I went outside and rapped for help. 
When Murphy came, I sent him for 
Doctor Curry. Then I went upstairs 
with the doctor and watched him exam- 
ine the body. I made sure he laid it 
down again just as he’d found it.” 
“You made no examination of any of 


’ 


the other rooms?” 

“Certainly. After the doctor left and 
before you came I passed through every 
room in the house. I saw nothing un- 
usual,” 

“You’re sure nothing has been dis- 
turbed ?” 

“Not after I got here. Mrs, Gray 
was very frightened and stayed right at 
my side every minute. I’m sure she 
didn’t touch nothing.” 

After that Detective Keane’s exami- 
nation was entirely perfunctory. He 
ascertained that Welsh had no living 
relatives and that there were no other 
servants. The dead man had dismissed 
them all, even the cook, after his bank- 
ruptcy. 

The detective asked Perrault whether 
he had a key to the house, and was seem- 
ingly satisfied with the latter’s negative 
answer. 

“I suppose, Mr. Perrault, that your 
relations with Welsh were confiden- 
tial ?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Please open the safe.” 

But the suddenness of the request did 


”? 
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not catch Perrault off his guard. “I tence from a book of reminiscences 

don’t know the combination,” he replied which a famous detective had written. 

promptly. C1 iminals almost invariably leave clews 
Keane shrugged his shoulders. “Then to their guilt and identity 

there’s nothing else we can do till I've What bosh! Clew 

had the safe opened. You might drop aren't they? 

in to-morrow, Mr. Perrault, and look can efface or 

over Mr. Welsh’s records and effects, precautions 

just to make sure that all is in order.” ad 

As Perrault walked to the door, Keane 

stopped him with, “Would you mind 

leaving your hee so I can get 

touch with you in case something na 

portant turns up?” mast of the cast was Bt 
Perrault gave him one of his card he fewest had heen sold. 

and started for the door again. : 
“Oh—— You may view the 

you wish.” ‘5 way home Perrault 
Perrault did not dare refuse. to his friend Sanders. the fence. 

went upstairs and felt relieved that gers was delighted at the prospec 

Keane did not follow him. He entered bargain, and -eed to meet 

the bedroom, but did not look a at an appointed place, at four that 
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a case of this kind. The cards 
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to lose—reflected Perrault. A dead man not i 

—a man with a good motive for 

cide, had been found in a house all o ling into | 

whose doors were locked and lower : went at once to Inspector Hen- 

windows barred. Suicide was the only “y. “T like to have two men accom 

logical answer. pany me to the hetes of Mr. Perrault, 
As Perrault walked, he recalled a sen- secretary to Mr. Welsh,” said Keane. 
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“I'd like to question him concerning 
the——”’ 

“You talk as though something’s in 
the air,” broke in the inspector. “T’ll 
go ‘long myself. We'll take ‘Boots’ 
Neal with us.” 

\ police car rushed the three men 
to their destination so speedily that In- 
spector Henley had no time to ask ques- 
tions. Boots Neal was stationed at the 

ide door and Keane and Henley 
went up one flight and knocked at Per- 
rault’s door. Perrault, of course, had 
not expected a visit from the police, but 
he covered his surprise well. 

“There’s just one thing we’d like to 

cleared up,” said Keane, “and that 

matter of Mr. Welsh’s finances. 


‘ 


“As Mr. Welsh’s confidential 
tary I can assure you positively that his 
ruin was complete,” cut in Perrault, 
anxious to emphasize the motive for 


+ 


it. 


secre- 


\nd yet,“ from the detective, “I 

1 led to believe that last evening Welsh 
actually had in his possession a small 

une. This morning I searched his 
house thoroughly, also his safe, and J 
found absolutely nothing—no cash or 
personal property of any consequence. 
It follows that some time during the 
night Welsh was robbed!” 

Perrault’s sense of security gave way 
to a feeling of impending danger. What 
had the detective learned and how? 

“Your salary,” continued Keane, “is 
five thousand a year. Now, if directly 
after it is discovered that Welsh had 
been robbed, there should be found in 
your possession a small fortune, one 
hundred thousand, let us say, that would 

you into an embarrassing position, 
wouldn’t it? Especially if you have 

Iden that fortune!’ 

\gonized with suspense, 

iid make no answer. 

“Welsh was robbed of jewels!” ex- 
ined Keane calmly. “His collection 
sisted of one necklace of white pearls 


Perrault 


of even size, one necklace of cream-col- 
ored pearls graduated, two pair of blue- 
earrings, one green stone 
three gold bracelets, and a 
woman’s silver watch. And I wager 
that if I were to search you and this 
room I could find the jewels without 
much difficulty !” 

A convulsive fear gripped the heart 
of Perrault. The feeling of uncertainty 
added to his terror. That Keane knew 
he had the jewels was obvious; it was 
also obvious that Keane, if he searched, 
A loose board 


stoned 
pendant, 


would find them easily. 
in a window 


frame would certainly not 
! 


be overlooked 

But how had Keane learned of them? 
And how much more did he know? 
Perrault’s faith in his precautions was 
thoroughly undermined. | What 
slips had he made? As a drowning 
man grasps at straws, so Perrault’s con- 
fused mind groped helplessly after ar- 
guments to explain or refute that which 


nov 


Keane might know. 

There was one hope that sustained 
him for the time being and prevented 
That was the hope of 
safety in flight. Keane and Inspector 
Henley had carelessly, so Perrault 
thought, taken seats near the window. 
The door leading into the hall was only 
a few feet to Perrault’s rear, and there 
was no one to bar his way. While this 
chance remained, his self-possession did 
not altogether desert him. 

“Well—well, suppose—supposing I 
have the jewels,” he stammered, realiz- 
ing the futility of a denial. 


his utter collapse. 


“Does— 
does that prove I came by them dishon- 
estly? And has all this anything to do 
with Mr. Welsh’s suicide? Why should 
[-—” 

“An excellent question,” interrupted 
Keane, “except for the fact that it is 
based on a false presumption. Mr. 
Welsh did not commit suicide. He was 
murdered !” 

That was the final shock. 


In a spasm of fright, Perrault 
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forced from him the cry, “That’s a lie! 
You can’t bluff——” 
“Mr. Welsh,” insisted Keane calmly, 
7 ; 


“was shot while he was downstairs in 
“ 


his study—and while he was standing 






W 
in front of his open safe!” 

er, Perrault rose and 
Wild with tl 


I’very limb aq 
took 1 backward step 


hope that Keane would not notice his 


1c 
slov movement toward the door, he 
hurled his final ¢ ng “Doctor 
Curry said it was suicide! How can 
you disprove it? And as for the jew- 
eles, how do you know Welsh didn’t 
give tl 


they would be seized to pay off hi 


lem to me because he was afraid 


debts?” 
“Welsh was killed at about midnight. 
When did he Live you the jewe 


1 


“At five o'clock last evening just be- 
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fore I left him.” 
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had been fou d in iis room, he 
eased his harried conscience by signing 
a confession. 
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IV. 


“And you did it in less than fiv 


hours!” marveled Inspector Henley in 
complimenting the work of Keane. “And 
I’m all ears for an explanation.” 

‘The facts in the case are so self 
contradictory that they are almost un 
believable,” said Keane. “On the one 
hand, Perrault, in arrangin Oo mal 
the death look like suicide, ho ved al 


surprising thoroughness in his attention 
to the minutest details. On the othe: 
hand, he overlooked something so ob 


vious and startling, and made a blund: 


so colossal that the whole affair ver 
on the absurd. But if you will remem 


ber that Perrault is not a professional! 
criminal, and that he probably neve 


before was forced to think under str« 


and excitement, then this self-contra 
dictory feature—this mingling of 
cleverness with great stupidity—will ap 
ausible. 

1ost immediately on viewing the 
knew it was murder. How anc 
why? Well, the wound could have } 
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Ergo, when Welsh was shot, the safe 
was open and he was standing near the 
front of it. And, since death was in- 
tantaneous, he couldn’t have walked up- 
tairs into the bedroom, and so it fol- 
ows that he was carried up.” 
“By thunder!” cried the inspector. “It 
was certainly a whopper on Perrault’s 
irt to overlook the fact that the bullet 
id passed through Welsh.” 
“It was. And by the way, that bul- 
inside the safe gave me a clew as to 
the character of the criminal. It showed 
that he was probably not a professional, 
man who became highly excited 
the deed and was too frightened 
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look closely at the dead body. 
Che evidence of the safe told almost 
In the first place, it 
argument in favor of 
In the second place, it supplied 
motive for murder. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, the safe at the time 
' Mr. Welsh’s death must have been 
n. Now these two facts, an open 
fe and a murder, lead irresistibly to 
inference that a robbery has been 
ommitted. But after the expert had 
ened the safe for me I found every- 
ing inside of it in perfect order. 
were no finger prints, and the 
lust on most of the records showed they 
! not been touched even by gloved 
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afe that thing was kept, and that 

he took it without disturbing any of the 
ther contents of the safe. 

‘Now consider for a moment the evi- 

- in favor of suicide. The door is 

ked and all the windows are barred 

on the inside. A man can’t bar a win- 

ow after him, but he can lock a door 

the outside. Now Mr. Welsh’s 

use key was still in his trouser pocket. 

iray had a key, but one glance 
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cated in a murder. It follows that a 
third key must exist. And who would 
be more likely to have it than a con- 
fidential secretary ? 

“Here, then, are the known and in- 
ferred facts: Firstly, definitely, it was 
murder; secondly, definitely, the mur- 
derer possessed a house key; thirdly, 
probably, the murderer had come to steal 
a particular object, and knew just where 
it was; fourthly, probably, the murderer 
is a man of some intelligence, but not a 
professional criminal. 

‘To whom do all these facts point? 
Clearly, to some man with whom Welsh 
was intimate and who possessed knowl- 
edge of the fact that, though Welsh was 
considered a bankrupt, he still actually 
had cash or personal property worth a 
considerable sum. Welsh had no rela- 
tives, no other servants, and had few 
callers during the last three weeks. I 
got this from the housekeeper. 

“And whereas any of the known facts 
or inferences, if them- 
selves, permit the deduction that some 
outsider may be guilty, when all of the 
facts and inferences are taken into con- 
sideration, the that Per- 
rault was the murderer increases in a 
ratio not merely arithmetical, but in a 
ratio highly geometrical and cumula- 
tive.” 

“But how were you able to name the 
pieces of jewelry which : 

“Last evening, after Perrault left, 
Welsh took his jewels to a friend of 
his, Mr. Williams, a jewelry broker, and 
offered to sell them. Williams offered 
eighty thousand, but Welsh held out 
for one hundred. This morning, while 
I was in the Welsh home, Williams 
called up and wanted to know if Welsh 
had changed his mind. I told Williams 
that Welsh was dead, and he gave me 
a description of some of the pieces in 
Welsh’s collection. I found no jewels 
in the safe nor in any other place, so it 
was easy for me to guess pretty accu- 
rately what had been stolen.” 
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doesn’t seem to matter much now, with 
good old Moberley lying dead up- 
stairs.” 

“Sometimes the architecture of a 
house in which a murder takes place is 
of great importance in solving the crime, 
Mr. Russell.” McNulty smiled. “It 
is in connection with my profession that 
architecture interests me; one must 
know how a crook could enter and 
leave a house without being observed. 
I don’t mean anything so romantic as 
a haunted or secret passage.” 

“But there is supposed to be just such 
a passageway!” Montie interrupted. 
“Not haunted or secret, now, I don't 
mean, but simply fallen into disuse for 
the last half century. Old Mr. Mo- 
berley would never talk about it, and 
it must have been walled up long ago, 
if it ever existed. Charlie and I hunted 
all over the place for signs of it when 
we were boys, but we could not find it. 
It was supposed to have been used in 
Revolutionary times by Continental 
troops—this house was a sort of tem- 
porary headquarters for some general 
or other. Before the Civil War there 
are tales that runaway slaves from the 
South were concealed here with the con- 
nivance of Mr. Seward Moberley’s fa- 
ther, and conducted in and out through 
that tunnel, or whatever it was.” 

“Then I presume it was supposed to 
lead to the river,” the detective re- 
marked. 

“Obviously.” Montie yawned with 
elaborate pretense. “Silly rot, I call the 
whole story. You hear idle tales of that 
sort about nearly every historic old 


place.” He rose as footsteps were heard 
on the staircase. “I 


wonder if that’s 
Charlie? I’ve got to be getting on; 
I live with mother and a kid sister, 
you know, over on East Sixty-fourth 
Street, near the Avenue, and they can’t 
realize yet that I’m out of leading 
strings.” 
Charles Moberley entered the room 
and came slowly forward. In contrast 


to his former agitation, his face seemed 
strangely set. There were signs of more 
recent emotion, and certain grim lines 
had settled about his finely chiseled 
mouth, Despite his blue eyes and blond 
hair, his clear-cut, aquiline features be- 
spoke the ancient Roman warrior, and 
the new sternness of his attitude em- 
phasized the impression. 

“I’m going to stay here, at least un- 
til Bankhead arrives,” he announced. 
“The chief inspector thinks it would be 
best, and although I don’t want to seem 
to be taking possession, some one should 
remain in charge, and as far as I know 
I was my uncle’s only living relative.” 

“The place is yours, now, anyway, 
Charlie,” interjected Montie tactlessly. 

Charles Moberley winced. 

“Tt was uncle Seward’s, to do with 
as he pleased,” he replied quietly. “He 
may have willed it to some institution 
or other. I’m not thinking of any in- 
heritance now. I intend to find out 
who did this horrible thing and make 
him suffer for it; I shall not rest until 
I do.” 

“We'll do our best to bring him to 
justice, sir,” McNulty assured him. 

“T am sure that you will, but you can 
understand that this is a personal mat- 
ter with me.” Charles essayed a smile, 
but a sudden ferocity leaped from his 
eyes, turning their blue to a sinister 
greenish glow. “No one can avenge 
his death as I can when I find, the 
man! You'll stay with me at least for 
to-night, Montie ?” 

“Not I!” The latter reached pre- 
cipitately for his coat and hat, which 
lay across a chair near the door. “Of 
course I'd like to, old chap, but you 
know how mother is if I don’t come 
home, and you forget that I’ve got to see 
a man on particular business, as early 
as possible. I'll take the subway down 
to where I can pick up a taxi, and I 
won't bother to phone in the morning; 
T’'ll come right along back as soon as 


g 
the business is finished.” 
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“When did you first know that any- 
thing had happened ?” 

“When I heard George scream, sir! 
I wrote a letter or two in here after 
dinner and went up to bed after the 
housemaid and kitchenmaid. I went to 
sleep almost at once, and awakened only 
when that cry of alarm sounded in my 
ears.” She paused and added: “I did 
not wait to dress, as you know, sir, but 
just put on this robe and slippers. You 
were there when I[ got to the door of 
Mr. Moberley’s sitting room and I 
heard you ask about the telephone.” 

“You heard Mr. Moberley’s dying 
statement, didn’t you, Sarah?” 

“About the man who had stabbed 
him? I shall never forget it, sir!” 
for a minute her voice trembled, but 
she conquered her emotion. ‘He said it 
was a man with his cap pulled down 
over his eyes and gray hair, didn’t he? 
The man said something about there be- 
ing ‘one out of the way,’ if I heard 
Mr. Moberley right. He didn’t know 
how the man got in, but it would be 
easy enough, as I’ve often thought.” 

“How, Sarah?” 

“Well, George always locked the doors 
at night religiously, sir, and fastened the 
windows on the lower floor. But the 
catches are old and frail, and a child 
could have forced them. There’s a 
stout wistaria vine that runs up the 
side of the house outside of that row 
of windows in Mr. Moberley’s sitting 
room. It is still covered thick with 
leaves and would easily support the 
weight of a man. Then, on the other 
side of the house, the pergola reaches 
almost up to the room Mr. Charles used 
to occupy, and those at the back could 
easy be reached from the roof of the 
kitchen wing.” 

“Has there ever been an attempt at 
burglary here?” McNulty asked. 

“Never that I know of, sir. In old 
lady Moberley’s time there would not 
have been much opportunity, for she 
was gay and fond of life right up to 


the last, and her dinners and dances 
were the talk of the town. I was only 
kitchenmaid then, with a foreign chef 
and two assistant cooks over me, and 
she kept more than twenty servants, not 
counting the extra ones that was en- 
gaged for big parties. Mr. Seward 
Moberley was always quict and plain 
in his wants, though, and when his 
mother died he dismissed on a pension 
all the watchmen she’d kept about the 
place except one, and most of the house 
staff. Never another big entertain- 
ment was given here, and though the 
old friends kept on calling for a year 
or two, they gradually dropped off when 
they saw that Mr. Moberley didn’t in- 
tend to keep up the traditions of the 
house.” 

“Mr. Charles Moberley is his 
nephew? Where is the young gentle- 
man’s father?” 

“Dead long ago, and his wife with 
him. He was younger than Mr. Sew- 
ard Moberley, and cared only for music. 
He lived abroad for years and married 
a lovely foreign lady, but both of them 
died over there before they were thirty.” 
Sarah twisted the rope of her bath robe 
between her hands as she spoke. “I don’t 
want to be gossiping and repeating fam- 
ily history, sir.” 

“It isn’t gossip, Sarah; go on,” Me- 
Nulty said encouragingly. “I could get 
it from Mr. Bankhead when he arrives, 
but he will have a great deal of impor- 
tant work to do, and we don’t want to 
bother him with unnecessary details. 
Mr. Charles Moberley in all probability 
does not know as much about the fam- 
ily as you, who have been a member of 
it so long.” 

Her good-natured face flushed at the 
artful flattery, and unconsciously she 
drew herself up. 

“Mr. Moberley always made us feel 
that we were friends rather than serv- 
ants, sir,” she responded. “Kind as he 


. was to every one and generous to those 


in need, he didn’t have any sympathy 
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Those old dames upstairs were on to 
the romance, some way—at least the 
thin, old, raw-boned one was—and she 
didn’t approve, to say the least. Maybe 
I can help the chief after all, if he wants 
to locate the lady!” 

“What do you mean, Pete? Who is 
she ?” 

“Don’t know her name, but she’s 
young, wears mourning, and lives alone 
in some apartment house near Central 
Park. I don’t believe you could get 
anything out of those two women up- 
stairs by the third degree, but I’ve got 
enough to go on. I’m going to get 
leave from the city editor on the strength 
of that beat, and then me for the lady in 
black !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLORA. 


ELL me exactly what you heard and 
how you managed it!’ demanded 
McNulty. “Of course the engagement 
may be straight enough, and the attor- 
ney can give us all the details, but in 
the event that he knows nothing about 
it, the testimony of this unknown lady 
may be of importance.” 

“I’m not so proud of the figure I 
must have cut if any one had seen me!” 
Peter responded. ‘“Donlin had put 
those two Williams sisters in the rear 
corner room, across the hall from where 
we found Moberley dying. There’s a 
bathroom which connects it with the 
guest chamber in front of it, but the 
doors of both, leading into the hall, 
were locked, and I didn’t want the chief 
inspector to catch me doing any funny 
business. I collared the cop Donlin had 
left on guard before the room where 
the two women were, made him go out- 
side with me and explain to the others 
who were patrolling around the house 
who I was, so that they wouldn’t take a 
pot shot at me in the dark, and then 
I climbed up to the roof of the kitchen 
extension here. One of the back win- 


dows of that room looks right out on it, 
and I crouched under the sill. 

“\Vith the window closed and the 
shade drawn, at first I couldn’t hear a 
thing except an indistinguishable mur- 
mur, but there was a light in the room 
and I saw the shadow of the duimpy 
sister sitting huddled up in a chair, and 
the long, angular one walking up and 
down as though she were in a rage. 
Her profile looked like some sharp- 
billed bird’s, and she waved her sticks 
of arms so excitedly I figured that she 
was giving the other a piece of her 
mind. I wasn’t getting anywhere, so I 
took a chance on their not noticing me, 
and, standing up, I tried the window. 
It was not even fastened, so I pushed 
the sash up slowly until I could get my 
hand inside over the sill and raised the 
shade an inch or two. 

“*T did not tell him anything, Agnes,’ 
the dumpy one in the chair was sobbing 
in a wheezy kind of way. ‘Besides 
how could I know what you had said 
when you talked to him before me? 
You never tell me anything, you just 
order me around, as though I was a 
child! I’m forty-nine years old and 
I’m tired of being bossed! I’ve never 
spoken my mind before, but poor Mr. 
Moberley’s death is going to make a 
change all around!’ 

“She sat up straight and dried her 
eyes on her sleeve, and the other sister, 
Agnes, stood stock-still and stared at 
her. They were both too busy*quarrel- 
ing to notice me peeping in at the win- 
dow. 

“Well, I never!’ Agnes said. ‘You 
think you’re pretty independent now, 
don’t you, with a pension of your own 
and an old fool running after you, but 
there may be some changes you don’t 
expect? You’d come down off four 
high horse soon enough, Henrietta, if 
you suspected what I do!’ 

“*You’re always suspecting things! 
Henrietta retorted. ‘What if I did tell 
that detective officer, or whoever he is, 
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“No, though I waited a good twenty 
minutes longer. Agnes made it plain 
that she would carry out her threat, and 
when she had Henrietta thoroughly 
cowed again, she folded herself up like 
a tripod on the couch at the foot of the 
bed and said that one of them would 
have to have her wits about her in the 
morning, and she was going to get ‘forty 
winks’ if she could. Henrietta started 
fight toward the window where I was 
listening outside, and I ducked quick 
and scrambled down off that roof. I’ve 
been talking to Hardy since; he says 
that the chief medical examiner’s opin- 
ion coincides exactly with that of Doc- 
tor Dalrymple.” 

“Tl tell you something more about 
the young lady in mourning, Pete!” 
McNulty grinned. “Unless I’m very 
much mistaken, she has ‘black hair and 
skin like white plaster, with a mouth 
that looks as though somebody had 
crushed a handful of ripe strawberries 
against it.” Our friend Parker knows 
something about her, but just before 
you butted in at the stable yesterday 
afternoon and took my prospective job 
away from me he swore that he had not 
heard anything about Mr. Moberley 
thinking of getting married. As I say, 
Bankhead may know all about it, and 
even if he doesn’t, that is no proof that 
the lady in mourning, if she is the one, 
Mr. Moberley himself mentioned to me 
in his office yesterday morning as his 
intended bride, isn’t absolutely all right. 
We haven’t a single real clew yet!” 

“How about that blotting pad on the 
table before which we found Moberley 
seated?” Peter asked suddenly. “You 
were mighty mysterious about it, and 
you said the truth was written there, 
although you wouldn’t explain. Un- 
less you were kidding, which doesn’t 
seem likely under the circumstances, you 
must have thought it was a clew to 
something!” 

“T did, and I still do, but it is not a 
clew to the identity of the murderer 
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nor the motive, and that’s what we’re 
out for now,” the detective responded. 
“Pll tell you about it when I am a little 
more sure of my ground.” 

“Kemember, you said that you would 
need the corroboration of one other 
person, if it became necessary for you 
to prove your contention without fur- 
ther evidence.” Peter’s tone was dis- 
tinctly aggrieved. “If you won’t be 
clubby and take a fellow into your con- 
fidence I don’t see how you expect any 
corroboration.” 

“Oh, I’ve had it already!” McNulty 
retorted airily. “Meanwhile, we'll see 
what the laundress has to say.” 

Ushered in by Donlin, Jane Green 
proved to have a great deal to say, but 
most of it was of a personal nature, and 
none of it had any bearing on the in- 
vestigation, save as it disclosed the atti- 
tude of the servants toward each other. 
She was a huge, rugged woman, not 
fat, but tall and broad, with immense 
biceps, which almost split the sleeves 
of her black cloth Unlike the 
rest, she was fully dre 
frizzled arrangement of purplish-black 


gown. 


hair, obviously false, which graced her 
forehead, and she gave the doughty 
Donlin a contemptuous glance as she 
flounced into the chair he indicated. 

“You're the headquarters cop that’s 
been keeping us sitting up half the 
night?” she demanded of McNulty. 
“Not that I mind, if it will help you to 
catch the murdering devil that stabbed 
the finest gentlemen who ever lived— 
may Heaven rest his soul—but for more 
than twenty years I’ve done all the 
washing here, barring the shirts and col- 
lars, and never have I been so insulted 
as I have this night, with that blunder- 
ing detective trying to make me leave 
my room at my time of life in my night 
clothes! [{ told him what I thought of 
him, and if that’s the way you police 
treat a respectable, law-abiding woman 
it’s time some of us got on the force! 
We'd show you!” 
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“Never mind that!” McNulty said 
sternly, although his lips twitched. 
“\What do you know of this affair? 
\hen was the first you heard of what 
had happened to Mr. Moberley ?” 

“When that cop knocked at my door 
fit to wake the dead!” She stood with 
brawny arms akimbo, looking from one 
to another of them. ‘‘They tell me that 
George found Mr. Moberley dying and 
set up a holler, but I’m no light sleeper 
at best, and I had had a hard day fin- 
ishing up my ironing. Besides, if I had 
heard old George, I’d have thought it 
was nothing but a burglar scare from 
one of his nightmares. As for them two 
sheep that sleeps across the hall from 
me, they’d scuttle around at a word from 
anybody, and it’s long since I’ve paid 
any attention to them and their nerves! 
Cook’s sensible enough, and it was from 
her that. I got the story of what hap- 

ened. I hope you catch the wretch that 

lid it, but I don’t mind telling you that 
I’ve small use for the police. I had a 
watch took off me once.” 

“That will do! Have you ever heard 
that Mr. Moberley’s life was threat- 
ened? Do you know of any one who 
had a grudge against him?” 

“I. do not! Nobody but a lunatic 
would want——” She halted abruptly 
and her heavy face reddened. 

“What’s that about a lunatic?” Mc- 
Nulty asked sharply. 

“Nothing!” she snapped. “Heaven 
forgive me if I should help the likes of 
you to make a scapegoat of a poor harm- 
fool that don’t know enough to 
come in out of the rain, as I’ve yelled 
at him many’s the time when he has 
been cleaning the windows right in the 
midst of a downpour just because he’s 
been told to do it that day.” 

“You mean the houseman?” The 
detective darted a swift glance at 
Peter. ‘‘What is his name? How long 
has he been here, and where does he 
come from?” 

“His name is 


less 


Ben Duncan.” The 


woman’s belligerency was gone and her 
tone hastily subdued. “He has been 
here for a matter of eighteen years, 
ever since some judge or other brought 
Mr. Moberley’s attention to him. Ben 
was only a lad then and brought up for 
what they call moral delinquency, but it 
was so easy to see that he was just a 
harmless half wit in the hands of a bad 
brother, who ran with a gang which 
used Ben for their own dirty work. 
Mr. Moberley took him off the court’s 
hands and brought him here. He 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, Ben wouldn’t, but 
he’ll do anything he’s told, and ask no 
questions, like a loon. When I said the 
word ‘lunatic’ just now he naturally 
came into my mind, but not in connec- 
tion with Mr. Moberley’s death! I’ve 
seen the poor fool cry like a baby when 
Parker drowned the kittens that was 
born in the stable! Mr. Moberley al- 
ways saw to it that he had everything 
he needed and banked money for his 
keep in case he himself died, for Ben 
1as never been outside the grounds since 
he came, and he don’t know what money 
is for, but he has learned to be a right 
I hope you won’t take 
it amiss that I spoke of him and begin 
hectoring him, for he’s shy with stran- 
gers, and once he gets scared he shuts 
up like a clam. He follows Agnes Wil- 
liams around because she is the one that 
bosses him, mostly, and the amount of 
work that she puts on his shoulders, 
which by rights she ought to do her- 
self, is something scandalous, but it 
has never come into that big head of 
his to kick.” 

“We won't frighten him,” McNulty 
assured her. “How old is he?” 

“Nobody knows; in the thirties some- 
where, I guess.” She added earnestly: 
“He'd not have harmed Mr. Moberley, 
sir; he got it into his head long years 
past that ‘twas Mr. Moberley saved him 
from the judge and the cops who’d 
scared away what miserable wits he had 
left, and he loved him like a dog does 


smart cleaner. 
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his master. I’ve seen him take hold of 
his coat and look up into his face in a 
way that was pitiful to see, sir!” 
There was a pause, and tl en 
tective observed indifferently: 
“1 guess he’s out of it, og ei 
If you’ve nothing more it e’ll 
exctise you now. You're oes sure 
you heard nothing during the night! 
“As sure as that I’m standing on my 
two feet this minuie!” She rose as she 
spoke. “I could have told that to the 
cop hours ago, but he wouldn’t listen. 
It’s plain to be seen that Mr. Mober- 
ley’s gone, or we'd not be treated thi 
way under his roof! I’m will 
ready to do anything I c 
that dick to show me the 
a lady! I know my right 
Her indignation had returned, and, 
still muttering, she from 
the room with sar 
lin. 


“Phew!” 


the de- 


whistled ‘ter “Some 
virago, isn’t she? What do 
about that houseman, Jim? 
these l 
dangerous violent 

“You, Pose Moberley’s ante-mor 
tem statement,” the ot! ponded. 
“He said that he had never seen hi 
assailan a half-witted fool 
is easily influenc 
are more cunni! 
Jane said just 
that he would do anything he was told 
and ask no questions. ell have to 
be handled with gloves, but there 
chance that he mi: 
in the right direction.” 

“That’s the worst and 
sergeant!” Donlin 
as he reéntered. 
Chief Inspector Hard: 
young Mr. ap a n 

“Yes. Go dow! 
out where thi <anacer Ben Dune: 
sleeps and bring him here. Talk kindly 
to him, for he 
and he may be 


Some of 


lv, dog sg semiidiots are more 


before, but 
d, and frequent 
¢ than a norma 
now, if you re 


ly they 
| person. 


member, 


mopped 


“eA > 
rd 


frightened.” vu 


McNulty 


is a little bit cracked, 


“Tf he hasn’t heard about what’s 
just say he is 


*y 
441] 
us 


added: 
happened don’t tell him; 
wanted here, and keep him quiet 
we come.” 

“An idiot, is it?” Donlin shrugged. 
“After the time I’ve had with that fe- 
male I guess I can chaperon a lunatic 
or two! IT'll get him, sergeant.” 

“What’s the idea now?” Peter mur- 
mured, as he followed the detective out 
into the hall and toward the back 
“Going to search the house? I thoug! 
the boys had done that pretty thor 
already.” 

ly two rooms of it,” McNulty 
rew from his pock« 
hich Donlin had given 
wo rooms on the third flor 
occupied by the William 
but it 


yughly 


narily 


ters. It is just a chance, 


taking in view of what you ov 


The two bedcham 


ers were 
immaculately neat except for 
bled beds and a few scatt oslo 
which told of their occupan 
obedience to the summons of 
man. In the closet of the 
they entered gingh: 


were interspersed wit 


m dresses an 


gowns and blous« 
hats of an incongruously youthful 
ion reposed on the shelf. 
“Henrietta’s belongings, evide 
Peter pointed to them. “You 
ber, Jim, what I heard her si 
about spending her savings on 
silly clothes 
“No time 
opened the 
after another, and, 
1 them again, and led 


to fascinate Parker 2” 

to waste here.” McNulty 
drawers of the bureau one 
giving them a cur- 
sory glance, 


the way to > door connecting 


se 


room with the other. \: 
interest for 

A search of her wardrowe, 
revealed onl) 
of them neatly and rhs mended, 
and the drawers of her dresser and 
washstand contained plain toilet articles 


however, 
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and intimate wearing apparel of the 
coarsest, most austere grade. Be- 
1eath the bed the gleam of a brass lock 

ht the keen eye and, 
kneeling, he pulled out a metalbound 
box of red teakwood, fashioned like a 
mall sea chest. 

“Looks like a relic, all right,” he re- 
“Agnes must have resurrected 
his from the attic. Look at that lock! 
Not a key made nowadays would fit it; 

ell have to break it, I’m afraid.” 

He produced a businesslike jimmy 
id, after a few minutes, the hard wood 
ielded and the brass lock, corroded by 
me, fell away twisted and awry. As 

lifted the lid Peter whistled softly 
ce more. 

‘Daguerreotypes and old 
um!’ the latter remarked. ‘Who 
vould have thought that old shrew had 
ny sentiment left in her! There isn’t 


detective’s 


narked. 


letters, by 


hing in there that is less than a quar- 
er of a century old, at the very least, 


there?” McNulty cried tri- 
He had cast aside the yel- 
| packets of letters, and delving to 
very bottom of the box he pulled 
out a crisp white envelope sealed with 
blob of wax. 
“By jingo! I noticed some real seal- 
ng wax like that on the writing table in 
berley’s sitting room!” Peter ex- 
lamed. “Turn the envelope over 
Jim; is anything written on it?” 
“Nothing, but we'll soon see what is 
ide.” McNulty unceremoniously 
ipped the flap and shook the contents 
f the envelope out upon the bed. 
Two folded slips of paper met their 
aze, one charred about the edges and 
her a mere torn fragment. Both 
e of the best grade of linen bond and 
nparatively fresh 
“The wastebasket and the fireplace ; 
hought so,” murmured the detective 
he opened them -nd spread them out 
Both contained writing in the same 
and finely drawn, 


and, neat without 


but characteristically firm 
The torn scrap was evi- 
sinning of a letter which 
arded be- 

“Sep- 
r space 
sen- 


flourishes, 
and precise. 

dently the be; 
had been 
fore completion, for 
tember 
remained 
tence. Mc 


literruptied 
dated 
wenty-tnhira al 

1 at 4 1 
below ine ished 


NTealter reanrl ) acl s 
Wuity read aioud: 


“DearLy Betovep Fiora: All is 
according to your desires, although | con- 
fess that I would prefer to do you the open 
Eomage which a bride of my house and your 
dear self, most of all, merits, to say nothing 
of the joy it would give me to have the 
presence of my nephew Charl« , 

“Is that all?” Peter 
over his friend’s shoulder. “] 
the old gentleman thought that 
reprimand 
d it, for it is in Seward Mober- 
* it is t! 1é¢ same 


irranged 


craned his neck 
suppose 
sounded 
too much like a co mp! aint o1 
to sen 
ley’s handwriting, all right 
as that note he gave me personally yes- 
terday afternoon in his office, directing 
Parker to give me a job! So is this 
other paper, too!” 

He had picked up the half-burned 
fragment, and now in turn he read in 
low tones: 
“fairest and most wondrous of women 
your promise last night has made me feel 
like a youth again, and [| realize that we 
have years ahead of us of mutual happiness 
and usefulness toward others. The 
is that one so young and lovely, so unspoiled 
by contact with the world, could have given 
her heart to a man who kas reached the 
edge of the shadows——” 


miracle 


“The rest has been burned away.” 
McNulty took the charred paper from 
his friend and, folding the first one with 
it, he placed them both carefully in his 
pocket. “That was evidently the inner 
page of an earlier letter, and we can 

origi- 

These explain how Ag- 
wind of her employer’s 
plans, but it isn’t clear to 
kept them.” 


guess to whom both of them were 
intended. 
nes first got 
matrimonial 
me why she 

“T’m not 
Peter 
could get an 


nally 


Agnes now,” 
woman who 
and life- 


figuring on 
g 2 
lared. “Any 


astute financier 
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long philanthropist like Seward Mober- 
ley going to the extent that these scraps 
of letters indicate, interests me more. 
I confess I’m anxious to ‘Flora,’ 
the lady who by to-night’s 
lost not those years of 
and usefulness to others, but a colossal 
fortunc 


see 
work has 
only happiness 


besides!” 


CHAP TIisn. a, 


THE 


CL LOSING the 


once more 


ALIBI. 

box and thrusting it 
beneath the bed 
Nulty and returned again to 
servants’ , where they 
Donlin standing over a grotesque fi 
which was led in 
couch. 

“Forget it, now!” 
Was saying in a 
dolence. “They 
there at the 
through 
is only 
He'll 
him.” 

A low oan. like 
mal, was his only : 
in plainly revealed 
of the others 

i Vas 
nounced. Chis here is 
who you sent me after. 
the feed barn, but he 
the men 
have I been able to get ou 
Maybe you'll have be luck.” 

He stepped asid 
friend beheld 
trousers, a lon 
and an al 
with a re of tow-colored 
His face was puckered with a 
hly bewildered grief, and 


hly 
saw the two newcomers he 


Me- 


Peter the 


sitting room 


hudd heap on 


the big polic 
rough attem] 

were just f 

Try to 

your head that Mr. Moberley 
sleeping, like I’ve told 
wake up soon and you can se 


stable. 


you. 


too late, sergeant, 


. , 
woke up an 
talking below, and no 


tter 
and the det 
ina 

hus ye-Imnu 


ally large head 


and hi a man 


shirt and g, 
cled arms norm 
covered 
hair. 
sort of childis 
when he 
shrank back as though terrified. 
“Tt’s all right, Ben. There is 
ing to be afraid of,” McNulty 
assuringly. “No one is 


roll 


you; we just want to ask you a few 
questions. Mr. Moberley wanis you to 
them, do Agnes, 
You k ni 
man looked up and 


hear, and 


answer U 
Aene 


too ? now ;, don’t you? 


nodded fur- 


les ¢ Where’s 
curiously } 
ips quivered 


Agnes?” 
igh pitched. 
and a wailing cry 
escaped from them. “He’s 
They told me so, and they know! 
and they'll take 
him any mor 


\ His 
voice was hi l 
his loose | 
gone 
Fok ad, him 
and Ben won’t 


ever !” 


“6 1 
\\ hy. 


looked up with a gleam of 

quickl \ 

es 206 cd an over the 
andirons and all. 
them fine, that ] 
ere’s Agnes?” 
minute.” Me 


onlin 


his wandering mind 
“T cleaned the bra 
house, doorknobs and 


Agnes, she said I did 


in a 
1 for |] 
withdrew 


OVNI, 


beat 
ited hi 


ina 
cleam came 


of a child caugh 


ta to clean the cop- 
per but ran away! Ben rai 
away out into the garden they 
find him!” 

did you do in 


pots 
and 
couldn’t 


“What 


the garden?” 
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Ben stared at his questioner, and 
gradually the vacant look came back 
though he were struggling to recall 
At last he shook his head. 
repeated vacuously. 
Then suddenly he sprang to his feet. 
“Mr. Moberley wants Ben! He’s call- 
ing! Don’t you hear?” 

McNulty laid a powerful hand upon 
his arm, but he shook it off with a mere 
twist of his body, and it required Peter’s 
aid to force him back upon the couch. 
In the brief struggle something fell 
from the man’s pocket and rolled ring- 
ingly across the floor, and at the sound 
his muscles relaxed. 

‘Give it back to me! 
mine!” 

He stretched forth groping hands, and 
Peter went to the corner where a tiny 
bright disk lay gleaming. Picking it up 
he handed it to McNulty. 

“A ten-dollar gold piece!’ the latter 
“Ben, where did you get 


omething. 


irden?” he 


a 


” he cried. “It’s 


ejaculated. 


tills 


“Tt’s mine!” he repeated doggedly. 

“Did Mr. Moberley give this to you?” 

The question was unfortunate. Even 
as Ben’s hairy, prehensile hands clutched 
the coin his face clouded, and once more 
his lips quivered and curled outward in 


rier, 

“Mr. Moberley’s dead!’ he moaned. 
“They said so, I heard them! Mr. 
Moberley’s dead.” 

It was in vain that the detective and 
Peter plied him with further questions, 
alternately threatening and cajoling him. 
he moment had passed, and in exas- 
peration they were at length compelled 
to send him back to his sleeping quar- 
ters in Donlin’s charge, still clasping his 
precious gold piece and wailing inco- 
herently. 

is nearly four o'clock,” Peter ob- 

rved. “I’m game to stick it out until 
the attorney gets here if you are, but 
you look all in, Jin. What’s got hold 
of you? I’ve seen you work seventy- 
two hours on a stretch when you were 


on more than one case that had as puz- 
as this, and come out at 
han you are now.” 


zling features 
the end of it fresher t 

McNulty shook his head. 

“I’ve never struck such a puzzler as 
this, and I don’t mind admitting that 
I’m stumped, Pete. When there are 
one or two suspicious leads, it is usu- 
ally easy enough to run them to earth 
and get rid of those which don’t count, 
but in this case I’m hanged if it doesn’t 
look as though every one had something 
to hide!” 

He told his friend of the warning 
which he had overheard Montie giving 
to an unknown at the other end of the 
wire, and added: 

“Young Moberley’s attitude wasn’t 
normal, either. Have you had a look 
at him yet? The cook says his mother 
was a foreigner, and there is a conti- 
about him in of his 


” 


nental air 
American upbringing. 

“Good Lord, don’t you know?” Peter 
interrupted. “It’s ancient history now, 
but a scandal in a family as prominent 
as Moberley’s doesn’t die in a genera- 
There are references to it in the 
whenever an international mes- 
alliance occurs. Young Charles’ father 
was a born musician and vagabond, ac- 
cording to the family. He broke away 
from them, went abroad to study the 
violin, and wandered down into Sicily 
pells, where e 


spite 


tion. 


press 


on one of his roving 
fell in love with a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter who had a marvelous voice. Her 
name was Teresa something; it is all in 
the back files at the shop. The old tra- 
ditions must have held Louis Moberley, 
for he married his Teresa in orthodox 
fashion, after settling a little private 
vendetta which her brothers had started. 
They were an ignorant, primitive crowd, 
but they had the makings of snob- 
bishness in them, for they had wanted 
her to marry the master of a fishing 
fleet who was after her rather than the 
strolling fiddler they took the younger 


1 
+} 


son of the Moberleys to be. 
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,; “Louis carried her off to Rome, edu- the house somewhere.” The chief in- 
cated her, and had her well started to-  spector smote the corner of the mantel! 
ward the operatic career wl was his before which he stood. ‘“That’s not 
dream for her when the fever got him, ing to get us anywhere! I 

and she didn’t long survive. J shouldn’t ve’'ve got to show some results 
wonder if the hot blood of those Sicii- the public finds out about that 

ian relations of his woke up in young mous warning, or the whole 
Charles now.” might as well resign in a body! 

account eon Moberley isn’t going to be any hel 


hat 
itelt 


“Perhaps 


t 
Nulty said slowly. “He swore tha : doesn’t know as much about his 


‘le, but he had beer » do, and his own alibi is 


would avenge his un 
celebrating and re laboring under even if we could show as a 


strong emotion besides, so I didn’t give against him that he had expected 
it as much rUts ht ‘ night. I’ve be the old man’s sole heir and 
heard the frenzied lars ition is of the learned is contemplated marri 
relatives | st evening at the hom 
thing about this voung “hs rle ‘? of a relativ f that pal of his, Mor 
The chief inspector said he had tanked ul I. \ll we’ve got to go on i 
up his record, and that i as as clear Seward Moberley’s statement that 1 
as a whip, but you never can tell.’ assailant was gray-haired and a 

“The only recor know of in con- ger to him. If he hadn't a conf 
nection with him is the one he made inside he m1 have been familiar 
on the gridiron at Harnell, and it will be he 1: f th i 
remembered r a decad a 
plied. “Where are you 

oul ie e Hardy.” Mc!I 
at the dco: it | 
not be lon 

He found ( 
the room where Seward Moberley had HH Ided the 1: in bitter 
died, r¢ flective ly pa  t] floor and hi ubordinate noted t 

“This is th il r icl night | 
Nulty,” hi 
get any 

“Nothing 
plied delibe crately. 
is a mental defective, is sporting <¢ !- ‘T am not!? Chi ispector 
dollar gold piece, and he can’t or won’ retorted with emphasis. “I’m goi 
tell where i i \ r cl you, McNult: 
not have i 
accordi » good 
outside t I 
een years, and never handled any mone vork for them with what this open 
or knew th : f it. couldn’t get I’ve got the lar dip heg kPa 
anything out of hi night, for he “T'll do my best, sir,” McNulty | 
learned of Mr. Moberley’s death before ised. Then he added “ri a puis 


emporarily frown: { don’t quite unders 


I got to him, and it has i ‘ 
addled what brains he has, but I'll tackle though, chief, what this case has opened 
him again when he calms down.” up. What is the large order, other than 
“He may have picked it up around to find Seward Moberley’s murderer? 


i 
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the way!’ 
‘he chief stared. 
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“To prevent the murder of the other 
n in his class in this town; the mil- 


ionaires who practically control the 


The fellow who stabbed 
‘One of them out of 
Have you forgotten that?” 
“He may be one of 
secret brotherhood or playing a lone 


ney market. 


T 


and, but while he is at large it is my 
pinion that none of the prominent 


inanciers are safe. 


If he or his crowd 
ked on the greatest philanthropist 
his time as their first victim, what 

ill they do to the men whom the news- 


apers revile as the oppressors of the 


his town who have got to be 


P ° ° 
rounds without permission. 


or? I’m not going into the ethics 
the thing; the police department is 
the protection of law-abiding citi- 
s, and J, as the chief inspector, in- 
1 to see that they are protected. 
here are at least a dozen magnates in 
guarded 
ight and day till Moberley’s assassin 
laid by the heels, and it will take the 
t experienced men we have to do 
That is no reflection on you. This 
affair is important enough to make 
e future of the man who solves it, 
d I’m putting it in your hands.” 
“Thanks, sir,” McNulty said dryly. 
[ can go at it in my own way, then?” 
“Sure!” the chief inspector assented 
artily, “I’m taking all the boys back 
ith me except Donlin and one or two 
to see that one leaves the 
There’s 


re no 


ne thing certain—the fellow, whoever 


he was, has got clean away. 


Tell Sayre 
t to print anything unless I see it 

and when Mr. Bankhead comes, 
kx him to drop in at headquarters later. 


‘hone in if you want any extra help, 


| when you have anything to report 
me have it. This is your big chance 
. McNulty. Make the most of it!” 
\fter the departure of his superior 
lcNulty went slowly back to the serv- 
sitting room und related to Peter 

rist of the conversation. 
“He passed the buck to you, didn’t he, 


95 


just as I thought!” the latter commented. 
“So he is afraid of an epidemic of mur- 
lers? He'll have a fine job guarding 
big bugs in town, especially as 

ake of his own official 

ll them about that anonymous 
They may the hint, 
from what happened to Mober- 

y, and if they do there will be a gen- 
eral exodus to Aiken and points South! 
Can you picture the panic on the 
Street ?” 

“I’m not picturing anything!” re- 
torted McNulty. “I’m going down to 
the stables now and rout out the men; 
not that I expect to learn much from 
them, but I want to get rid of Donlin 
and the rest of the boys from headquar- 
ters and the precinct, and I cannot do 
that until I’ve gone through the usual 


take 


routine.” 

The stars had paled and the wind died 
down before the coming of dawn, as 
they made their way toward the stables, 
where they found that there was no 
need to rout out the employees. The 
latter w gathered in little groups 
talking over the tragedy in shocked, so- 
bered tones, and were eager to a man, 
their individual theories, but 
real information to im- 
part except Parker. 
the ad- 
mitted in a matter-of-fact way that he 
was engaged to be married to Henrietta 


ere 


to adve 


} 
none had any 


QOuestioned by detective, he 


Williams and added: 
such a fool as you might 
It’s only that her sister has 
under her thumb all these 
[ll get her away from that Ag- 
now, and let her find out 


“She isn’t 


for rood, 
| sot a mind of her own.” 

yester- 
Moberley 
thought of getting married himself, you 


she’ 
“Parker, 


day 


mentioned 


Mr. 


when I 
that 


aiternoon 
7 


the lady pretty accurately,” 

remarked. “Where did you 

honest face darkened. 
} 


he protested. “I never 
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laid eyes on her, but Agnes did some and visibly shaken, 
way and told Henrietta 


was fair crazy y 
thought of havi an 


a ease | /. s 

where ea ww t it 

got an idea sh ) 

self o he \ 1a 
oh ; 
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have a word of it, that’s one satisfac- 
tion! It’s my Jim! What is it?” 

For McNulty sat staring’ at a head- 
line on the second paper which he had 
picked up, and slowly, grimly a smile 
broke over his face. 

“Oh, it’s nothing about what hap 
pened here,” he replied. “Nothing ex- 
cept that the house of Mr. Kimberton 
yan Nostrand on Gramercy Park 
burned to the ground at eight o’clock 
last evening. He couldn’t have held a 

party on the embers, Pete. That 
alibi which Mr. Montie Russell framed 
o glibly for Charles Moberley, and in 
tacitly acquiesced, is 
a cocked hat!’ 


hich the latter 


rcked into 


CHAPTER 


ONE MILLION IN 


XI. 


CASH 


C'OR a moment the detective and Peter 
: stared across the table at each other 
| then the latter exclaimed: 

Chat explains the telephone call 
That’s the 


overheard ! ; 
had taken for somebody, don’t 


Russell 

see? You told me that he said if 
go through, they would all be 
‘in Dutch,’ and that meant if he couldn’t 
with his brother-in-law, Kim 
van Nostrand. But where could they 
ive spent the evening? Who was it 
iat had to get under cover before ex- 
posure came ?” 

“We'll very soon find out!” McNulty 
rose and the smile had faded from hi 
face. “Charles Moberley_ will 
through now with the truth or I'll take 
him downtown!” 

He led the way upstairs to the room 

hich had been indicated as that always 
‘eserved for the nephew of the mur 
lered man, but there another surprise 

ited him. Repeated knocking upon 
the door failed to arouse the supposed 
sleeper within, and at length he tried the 
knob, only to have ‘the door swing 
promptly inward, revealing an e 
71.—ps 


shane 1 
cnalice VOUT! 


lbdin’ 
aidan t 


are it 


comic 


room and a bed which‘had not been dis- 
turbed. 

“Gone!” ejaculated Peter. 
the worst house I ever got into! Puta 
whole regiment of police on guard 
around it and people walk in and out 
just as they please, with no one the 
wiser ! 

“He didn’t go out with his friend, did 
he?” 

“With Montie Russell 
Donlin said the chief inspector 
with him afterward, if you remember.” 
McNulty turned abruptly. “Wait 
for a minute, Pete.” 

He dashed across the hall to the bed- 
room of the mi 


briefly into the telephone. 


“This is 


No, tor 
talked 


1 - 
nere 


irdered mat talked 


for headquarters 
young Moberley’s alibi 
think so now. 
Moberlev a glass containing a 


doesn’t 


he gave 


Doctor Dalrymple 


sleeping draft whi 
left 
his room with him— 
heard a key turn 
There is no key 


for him, and Moberley | 
this root 
in the loc! 
inside, 
all.” 

Without comment the reporter crossed 
to the door leading into the 
bathroom, and a moment 


adjoining 
later called 
out: 

“Here is the medicine, 
Fvidently our young friend hasn’t much 
faith in Dalrymple’s prescriptions !” 

He reappeared with the glass in his 
hand, and McNulty observed with a 
touch of asperity: 

“Don’t be flippant, Pete! I ought to 
end out an for him at once, I 
suppose, but I’m going to give him an 
hour. His car was in the garage when 
I talked with the chauffeur, and if he 
‘t with Montie Rus- 


untouched. 


alarm 


Is trying to conne 
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sell, as I suspect, Tully will be on his 
trail. The thing that gets me, as you 
say, is how he managed to elude the 
boys outside.” 

“Perhaps he hasn’t, after all,” sug- 
gested Peter. “Maybe he couldn’t go 
the idea of resting right across the hali 
from where his uncle had been killed 
and went to one of the other guest 
rooms to sleep. I’m not squeamish, but 
it would have given me the willies, my- 
self.” 

An exhaustive search of the other 
rooms, however, failed to disclose the 
missing young man, and only succeeded 
in arousing Agnes and Henrietta Wil- 
liams, who were unanimous in their vo- 
ciferous desire to be permitted to re- 
turn to their own apartments. 

McNulty had scarcely quieted them 
when the sound of a motor came from 
the drive, and he hurried downstairs 
with the reporier at his heels, in time to 
behold George ushering in an impos- 
ing-looking man of approximately fifty, 
with a prominently bulging forehead, 
keen eyes beneath bushy brows and a 
square, pugnacious jaw. 

“It’s Bankhead!” Peter 
even as George announced: 

“This is a sergeant from police head- 
quarters, Mr. Bankhead. I—I do not 
know, sir, whether you have been told 


9) 


whispered 


any 

“Nothing, George, but I bought a copy 
of the Dispatch just now. I am inex- 
You are in official 
charge here, sergeant? I came as soon 
as Mr. Charles Moberley’s wire reached 
me.” His tones were resonant and 
well rounded, but his hand trembled 
slightly as he held out his hat and stick 
to George, and then permitted the lat- 
ter to divest him of his coat. “Iam Mr. 
Bankhead, the late. Mr. Moberley’s at- 
torney.” 

“T know, sir. I have been waiting 
for you,” McNulty responded. “Will 
you come into the library? I will not 
detain you long.” 


pressibly shocked! 
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“But where is Mr. Charles Mober- 
ley? His name was signed to the tele- 
gram that summoned me here.” 

“He was here, Mr. Bankhead, but a: 
a matter of fact it was his friend, Mr. 
Montgomery Russell, who wired you, 
for Mr. Moberley was in no condition 
to do so. The of his uncle’s 
tragic death had unnerved him.” Me 
Nulty closed the library door, shutting 
out Peter and George. “The chief in- 
spector directed young Mr. Moberley 
to remain here unt but 


shock 


il you came, 
regret to say that I have only just di 
covered his absence. He must have 
gone some time during the early hours 
of the morning, failing to realize th 
very serious position in which his de 
parture has placed him.” 
The attorney raised his heavy brow 
“I fail to understand you, sergeant. 
Of course, I do not know any details of 
the crime of which my client was the 
victim, other than the meager ones given 
in this paper, but surely the authorities 


“have not made so heinous a mistake a 


to place Charles Moberley tacitly under 
arrest !”” 

“Not yet, but he may be in short or- 
der if he does not come forward with 
the truth as to where he was during 
the evening!” McNulty responded 
firmly. “He and his friend, Mr. Rus- 
sell, arrived about two hours after Mr. 
Seward Moberley was found, and Mr. 
Russell told a specious story of wher« 
they had passed the hours between nin¢ 
o’clock last night and one this morning ; 
a story in which Mr. Charles Moberley 
silently concurred and which was after- 
ward proven to be false. Fortunately, 
Mr. Seward Moberley made an ante- 
mortem statement which, if true, auto- 
matically exonerates his nephew fron 
the actual charge of murder, but there 
are other points upon which the author- 
ities are anxious to question the young 
man.” 

“*An ante-mortem 
peated the attorney. 


statement!’” re- 


“Indeed! This 











newspaper account does not mention 
it > 

“For obvious reasons, Mr. Bank- 
head. I have told you this in confi- 


dence; a guard has been placed about 
the estate to prevent reporters from get- 
ting into communication with the serv- 
ants who heard Mr. Moberley’s state 
ment, as the murderer must be led to 
believe that his victim died instantly, or 
at least without recovering consciou 


Mr. Moberley described his assail 
mt, then 
“Too vaguely to be of material aid in 
tablishing his identity, yet sufficiently 
pecific to eliminate any one he remem 
red seein Q before,” re plied 


| A\T..1 1 
ir. JVioberie\ 


McNulty 
evidently caught merely 
a glimpse of a man with gray hair and a 
cap pulled 


tered 


down over his eyes, who ut 


four words and then struck!” 


“What wet ’ The 


kl inquisitorial calm de- 


» those four words ?’ 


odore Bankhead 


ed him for an instant and he spo 
ith unconcealed eagerness. 

“One out f way,” McNulty 
iba wil . 

But great heavens! That points to 


lor 
aers, OF 


a series of contemplated mur 
which Mr. Moberley was only the first 
victim!’ The att rose, and, clasp 
ing his hands behind his back, com- 
menced to pace the floor with long, mea 
ured strides. 

“That is the opinion held by Chief 
Inspector Hardy,” responded McNulty. 
“He is conferring with the 
ioner and taking steps now to 
adequate protection to other capitalist 

l ieves may be menaced.” 


orney 


commis- 


insure 


hom he bell 
I’ven as he spoke the detective smiled 
bitterty to himself as he remembere 
the inadequacy of the protection whicl 
he and a picked squad had been 

give to Seward Moberley, but Mr. Bank- 
did not 


All 


able to 


head’s back was turned, and he 
observe the other’s expression. 


once the attorney wheeled. 
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“You were present when Mr. Mober- 
ley made this ante-mortem statement ?” 

“E was, en” 

“This newspaper account says that the 
butler discovered the body a few min- 
utes after midnight.” There wag a note 
of cold suspicion in Bankhead’s tones. 
“May I ask when you arrived upon the 
cene?” 

“Almost immediately, sir. Mr. Mo 
herley rallied sufficiently to make th 
statement I have repeated, and then died 





within fifteen minutes after the butler 
came upon him.” 

“Him! Your proximity to scene 
of the crime is—er—fortuitous, to say 
the least,” the attorn y re marke vith 

itirical significa: 

[ would not so consider it, sir, sine 
4 unable to ive Mr. Moberley’s 
life,’ McNulty said gravely. “I must 
refer you to my superior for furthe: 
details of the affair; he directed me to 
requ ou to stop in at he juarters a 
the earliest po e moment after you 
leave here, Mr. Bankhead 

Cc Ol Wo ¢ i {01 \ hicl 
iutho d to ask you in the interests of 
this investigation. I may add that it has 
been placed unreservedly into my 


handse 


“T cannot divulge the contents of my 


late client’s will, but it may be read, of 
course, as soon as the formalities have 
been complied with——” Bankhead 


was beginning when a gesture from the 
detective halted him. 

a refer to that, sir. Will 
you give me the name and address 
please, of Mr. Seward Moberley’s fian 
cée 2” 

The quietly uttered request had all the 
effect of a bombshell. 
aplomb left him and he took a 
or two backward. 


org 


ere 


do not 


The attorney’s 
hasty step 
I 


Seward Moberley His 
voice failed him. 

“Yes, Mr, Bankhead,” McNulty reit- 
erated firmly. “To save valuable time, 


[ may as well inform you that Mr. 


—_ 
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Seward Moberley stated himself yes- 
terday morning, in a private conference 
which I had with him in his office, that 
a certain lady whom he would not nan 
had promised to become his wife.”’ 

“I cannot believe it!” Bankhead 
exclaimed. “You will pardon me, ser- 
geant, but I was in Mr. Moberley’s ab- 
solute confidence and he never intimated 
to me that he thought of taking such 
a step!” 

“I anticipated this,” McNulty re- 
marked. ‘Nevertheless, I have fur 
ther evidence in my possession—in Mr. 
Moberley’s own handwriting, in fact— 
that he was deeply in love, or at lea 
infatuated, with a lady whose first name 
is Flora, and reluctantly, but at her ex- 
press desire, he had made arrangements 
as long ago as the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember for a quiet marriage. He had 
not even taken his nephew into ‘his con- 
fidence.” 

“T am astounded!” Bankhead seat« 
himself once more and brought his 
clenched fist down upon the arm of hi 
chair. “I know of no such person! He 
cared nothing for society, and cami 
contact with women only through 
charitable enterprises. A man of hi 
character would scarcely have become 
infatuated with a denizen of the slums, 
and all his contributions to institutions 
headed by either men or women passed 
through my hands. It is incredible!” 

He caught himself up suddenly and 
sat for a long minute buried in thought, 
while the detective watched him intently, 
making no move to break the 
At length the attorney raised his head 
and looked straight into the younger 
man’s eyes. 

“You say that you are in unreserved 
charge of the investigation into the mur- 
der of my late client, sergeant? I have 
never before violated what I consider¢ 
a professional confidence, but in thi 
case no secrecy was imposed upon me.” 
He weighed each word carefully. “Mr 
Moberley is dead, and I have decid 


silen¢ ec. 
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that in the interest of justice I should 
speak. 

“On the first day of last Septembe: 
Mr. Moberley held a conference with 
me in which he requested me to unload 
through various brokers with whom he 
10 connection certain stocks, aggre- 
gating in value half a million dollars 
At the same time he put into my hands 
negotiable securities and bonds 
equal amount, the whole to be converted 
into cash gradually during that period 
—cash, sergeant, and conveyed in 
bank notes of one thousand 
nomination to one of his safe-deposit 
vaults. I had known him for years a 
the most astute financier in the 
and it never occurred to me to question 
his sanity, even though his request was 
unique in my experience. | did que: 
tion his object in my own mind, but con 
cluded he was planning some giganti 
which not even a check m 


had 


tor an 


dollars de- 


game, 


coup in 
appear.” 

“But didn’t I understand you to 
Mr. Bankhead, that you were in 
Moberley’s absolute confidence ?” 
Nulty asked. “Did you not think 
trange that he should not have revealed 
to you the nature of this coup?” 

“By no means!” the other 
“Mr. Moberley frequently e: r 
deals through what are known as dum 
mies, and when they were consummated 
he would come and tell me that he wa 
the moving spirit in the transaction, 
aniusing himself at my surprise. I sup- 
posed this to be an enterprise of a like 
but on a larger scale, and I hav 
I must confess, why 
itself on 


ret rt 


hature, 
wondered of late, 
the result had not manifested 
the market.” 

“A million dollars in bills of a thou 
sand each,” McNulty cogitated aloud. 
“That means one thousand bills of that 
denomination. Did it not cause com- 
ment in banking circles to have them 
drawn, even temporarily, out of circu- 
lation ?” 

“Not when they passed through my 
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hands,” Bankhead responded with dig- 
nity. “I delivered them in separate 
packets on several different days by a 
trusted messenger, and hold the receipt 
for them as well as Mr. Moberigy’s 
personal acknowledgment, that the en- 
tire amount was in his possession by the 
fifteenth. I felt that it was necessary 
to tell you this in view of your aston- 
ishing disclosures concerning Mr. Mo- 
berley’s matrimonial plans. I greatly 
fear % 

But what it was that. the attorney 
apprehended remained unsaid, for at 
that moment a taxi careened madly up 
the drive and, gazing out of the win 
low which commanded a view of thi 
veranda steps, McNulty observed Mr 
Montgomery Russell alighting, as deb- 
onair in the previou 
night, followed by the visibly discom- 
fited Tully. 

Montie linked his arm 

hion in that of the detective who had 

>t trail him and, marching up 
the steps, rang the bell. With a hastily 
murmured excuse McNulty left the li- 
brary and was at George’s heels when 
the latter opened the door. 

“Oh, there you are, sergeant! Good 
morning!” The irrepressible Monti 
beamed upon him. “I’ve brought your 
inan back to you, you see; quite enjoyed 


manner as Ol 


in friendly 


his society, and we’ve grown to be really 
pals; haven’t we, Tully, old 
Where is Char—Mr. Moberley ?” 

“Tully, wait in the sitting room at 
the rear of the house until I send for 
you,” McNulty directed. Turning to 
Montie he remarked significantly: “T 
am glad you have returned, Mr. Rus- 
sell, I would like to ask you a few fur- 
ther questions concerning the stag party 
at the home of your brother-in-law, Mr. 
Kimberton van Nostrand, last evening.” 

Montie grinned cheerfully, no whit 
abashed. 

“T was out of luck, wasn’t I, when I 
picked on Kim?” he acknowledged. “T 
might have known that he would go and 


chap? 


~ 
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let that beastly house of his burn 
down on the one night when it could 
be of the slightest use to me? It was 
good business, all right, for the place 
was filled with ghastly examples of his 
ancestor's ideas of art, but he showed 
poor sudgment in the date and time he 
chose to be with a_ cigar 
lighter !"’ 

“Mr. Russell, this is no time for flip 
pancy, as you will very soon learn! 
the detective said sternly. “Where were 
you and Mr. Moberley last evening?” 

Th face sobered in- 
tantly and hisjawset in a manner which 
hereto- 


careless 


vouns man 
yé ullg lhiail > 


lent unexpected strength to his 
fore insignificant features. 

“J may remind you, sergeant, that I 
was not under oath last night. I cannot 
tell you where we were until I have had 
an opportunity to speak to Mr. Mober- 
ley.” 

Moberley disap; 
y ‘ly hours of the 
iliy replied. “You can understand 
Mr. Russell, in what an equivocal 

1 your falsehood and present eva- 
sion places him.” 

Montie Russell shook his head. 

“T cannot help that,” he retorted 
doggedly will return shortly; I 
am positive of that. I shall not speak 
until he does, except to assure you on 
my word of honor that Charles Mober- 
ley and I were t 


ired 
” 


Morning 


posit 
! 


“67 
I 


Le 
f 


together from five o’clock 
yesterday afternoon until I left him here 
after two this morning, and until we 
drove up to that door in response to 
your summons neither of us were within 
five miles of the house.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE RED DOG, 

CNULTY’S earlier years, when he 
had battled for very existence as 

a waif of the streets, no less than his 
training on the force, had taught him 
to read human nature, and he realized 
now that, beneath the seeming amiable 
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weakness of Montgomery Russell’s 
character, there lay a substratum of 
will power which would prove to be 
well-nigh unbreakable. 

For a moment longer the two young 
men stood eye to eye, and then the de- 
tective shrugged. 

“You will wish to remain here until 
the return of Mr. Moberley, of which 
you are so confident?” he asked. 

“As hostage?” Montie smiled. “I 
fancy you wouldn’t give me much 
choice, sergeant, but as a matter of fact 
I am more than anxious to wait for 
him here. May I have Tully when 
you are through with him? He got into 
me for eight dollars at African golf 
and I want a chance to win my money 
back !” 

He added the last with a return of 
his old whimsical manner, but McNulty 
was not deceived. 

“If you will go into the drawing- 
room, Mr. Russell ” He gestured 
formally toward the door of that apart- 
ment. “When Mr. Moberley returns 
he will be informed that you are await- 
ing him.” 

Montie shrugged in his turn and 
obeyed while the detective reéntered the 
library, to find Mr. Bankhead pacing 
back and forth once more. 

“You have no clew to the actual mur- 
derer other than the late Mr. Mober- 
ley’s description, sergeant?” he asked. 
“After all, that million in cash may still 
be in the vaults of the International 
Surety Trust Company or employed, as 
I supposed, in some financial deal. As 
to his proposed marriage that was his 
own affair. If I were placed upon the 
witness stand to-morrow I should be 
compelled to swear that in my opinion 
Seward Moberley was absolutely sane; 
his operations in Wall Street during 
the past two months alone, of which 
T have knowledge, would prove con- 
clusively that his mentality was as acute 
as ever. Therefore, we must return to 
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the main issue, the identity of his assas- 
sin.” 

“T have no clew, Mr. Bankhead,” re- 
sponded McNulty quietly. 

“In that case I will go down and in- 
terview the chief inspector at headquar- 
ters, and then proceed directly to my 
office, where you may reach me at any 
time before five o’clock this afternoon, 
sergeant. I shall remain in town for 
the next few days, at any rate, at the 
Hotel Vertemont, and I am quite at your 
disposal.” The attorney pressed the bell 
beside the door for George. “Please do 
not hesitate to call upon me if I can be 
of the slightest service to you in your 
investigation.” 

When he had taken his departure, 
McNulty proceeded to the servants’ sit- 
ting room, where he found Tully wait- 
ing with a decidedly sheepish expres- 
sion upon his countenance. 

“That fellow was the slickest propo- 
sition I ever tackled, sergeant!” he be- 
gan defensively. “I got my first good 
look at him in the subway station, and | 
thought to myself it would be child's 
play to trail him, but he led me a danc« 
all over town without stopping any- 
where or appearing to notice me; taxis 
and buses and nighthawk cabs!” 

“You're not new at the game, Tully ; 
you should have known from that chase 
he was leading you that he was on.” 

“What else could I do, sir, but to obey 
orders?” the plain-clothes man asked in 
protest. ‘He took his time about chang- 
ing vehicles, but at that I thought he 
was just trying to throw off a possible 
shadow without being sure that one was 
trailing him, and that he didn’t know 
how to go about it. He didn’t speak to 
anybody, but just kept on riding till five 
o'clock in the morning, when he got out 
of an uptown Fifth Avenue bus at 
Sixty-fourth Street. He had been in- 
and I on top, but when I saw him 
stop and wait for me I realized that he 
had just been making a fool of me the 
night long! 


sick 
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* “Let’s go home, old chap!’ he says to 
me, as though we’d been bosom friends 
out on a lark together. ‘I can put you 
up and you'll be a lot more comfortabie 
than hanging around outside.’ And I'll 
be hanged, sergeant, if he didn’t lead me 
straight to a swell house on the side 

treet, let us both in with a latchkey, 
and take me up to his own room, where 
he offered me the couch to sleep on!” 

“And instead you rolled dice with 
him,” McNulty commented severely 

Tully’s face flushed. 

“Tf only did it to humor him, sir; my 
orders were to keep my eye on him till 
ie returned to this house, and I did. 1 
family must be used to his 
utty ways, and having him 

ers home with him, for the butler 
n't show any surprise at seeing me 
the morning. Mr. Russell had him 
serve me a fine breakfast, too, and after 
he had taken a cold shower—there was 

o phone in the bathroom, as I’d made 
ure, and no door but the one leading 
bedroom where I was waitin; 
he called a taxi and we came straight 
There were only two things 
hat had me guessing.” 

“Go on,” McNulty prompted, as the 
other hesitated. 

“Well, sergeant, you may not think 
anything of them.” Tully’s tone was 
deprecating, “A newspaper—the Morn- 
ing Recorder—came up on his break- 
fast tray, and when he had read an arti- 
cle on the front page he started to swear 
to himself, and then he roared laugh- 
ing and says to me: ‘Tully, I wonder 
what odds a fellow would get in a lot- 
tery if he picked out one number among 
as many as there are houses in this city ?’ 
While he was taking his shower I had 
a look at that paper, but there was noth- 
ing on the front page except a divorce, 
and a fire, and a kidnaping, and a Wall 
Street failure, and what the election can- 
didates were saying about each other! 
There wasn’t a wvord about the mur- 
der.” 


yuess the 


“ae 
Dring 


into the 


up here. 
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“I think I know what he was refer- 
ring to; I saw the Recorder myself,” 
McNulty observed. “What else hap- 
pened that puzzled you?” 

“Something he said to the butler as 
that bird was handing him his hat and 
stick at the front door when we left 
to come up here. ‘By the way, Robert,’ 
he says, ‘tell Doctor Hillis to chloroform 
the red dog; it’s too late to save him. 
Call him up and give him just that mes- 
sage, do you hear? Tell him I won’t 
have a big bill for that worthless 
> That was all, sir.” 

McNulty pondered for a moment, and 
then a light broke suddenly over his 
face. 

“All right, Tully! You've hit it!” he 
exclaimed. “I’m not going to report 
you for crap shooting on duty, after all! 
Go and turn in your own report, and 
then get a few hours’ sleep. I may need 
you later.” 

Making his way back to the drawing 
room, the detective found Montie seated 
in a big armchair, apparently deep in 
slumber, and, without attempting to 
arouse the self-styled hostage, he gave 
a few directions to old George, whom 
he found in the hall, and then ascended 
to the room in which the Williams sis- 
ters were still confined. 

Unlocking the door he entered to find 
Henrietta huddled abjectly in a heap 
upon the foot of the bed and Agnes 
standing by the window. The latter 
turned swiftly at his entrance, and he 
saw at a glance that her spirit was 
breaking under the strain of suspense. 
She turned upon him with venom. 

“How dare you keep us here like this ? 
I don’t care if you are a police officer, 
you can’t accuse us of anything! I 
shall tell Mr. Charles how we have been 
treated, and Mr. Bankhead, too!” 

“Oh, Agnes!” moaned Henrietta. 

“There are other things which Mr. 
Bankhead may know at the same time,” 
McNulty observed significantly, as he 
drew from his pocket the two fragments 


hound. 
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of letters and held them before her eyes. 
“You took these from the wastebasket 
and fireplace in Mr. Seward Moberley’s 
room, you spied upon him, followed 
him to a certain lady’s home, and saw 
him come out with her. What did you 
intend to do, to stop his marriage so 
that you would have no mistress to in- 
terfere with you here?” 

A low cry broke from Henrietta’s 
lips. 

“How dare you?” Agnes asked in de- 
fiance, but a look of fear leaped from 
her eyes. 

“IEvery word of your conversation 
with your sister after she joined you in 
this room last night was overheard, and 
you know where I found these pieces of 
paper.” McNulty suddenly raised his 
voice in blustering menace and advanced 
upon her. “Agnes Williams, what part 
had you in your employer’s death?” 

The implied accusation combined with 
the abruptly assumed ferocity of his 
manner produced the result he had 
hoped for. Agnes swayed and reeled 
back against the wall, her face buried 
in her hands. 

“None I—I swear it! I would never 
have harmed a hair of his head!” she 
sobbed, while the tears commenced to 
trickle between her thin fingers. “It’s 
true that I took those scraps of letters 
and f-followed him last week, but I only 
wanted to see what k-kind of a lady was 
going to be his wife. I never thought 
anybody would know! Mr. Moberley 
was so childlike in his trust in every- 
body’s goodness that I thought maybe 
he was being taken in by some deceitful 
creature who was only marrying him 
for his money, at his age, and I wouldn‘t 
have stayed here and worked under such 
a person! I couldn’t have stood it to 
be around and watch him wake up to 
the mistake he’d made if—if she was 
that kind! He’d been too good to us 
for me to see him suffer, and I’d rather 
have gone away before she came. I only 
wanted to see for myself, sir, but I 
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hadn’t any notion of—of trying to stop 
things! How could I, just a servant 
here ?” 

The words had rushed from her lips 
in a hysterical outburst, but now with 
an effort at self-control she wiped her 
eyes on the sleeve of her robe and, tot- 
tering to a chair, sank into it. 

“Whoever told you such a wicked 
thing, lied, sir!’ she added. 

“How did you find out that the lady 
lived all alone in that apartment house 
near Central Park?” McNulty’s tones 
were still gruff. 

“After I’d seen Mr. Moberley go out 
with her I went in and asked the hall- 
boy if that was Miss Flora’ Smith, and 
said I wanted to see her mother. I 
guess he thought I was crazy, but he 
said the lady was a Miss Florence Jaf- 
fray and she lived by herself. You 
know where I got the name Flora from, 
sir, and now that poor Mr. Moberley 
is dead I could kill myself for shame 
at spying on him and his affairs! I'd 
give anything in the world if I hadn’t 
found those lines he’d written, nor fol- 
lowed him to the Boylston apartment 
house !” 

McNulty felt his heart miss a beat, 
and then go racing on while the blood 
pounded in his temples, but his voice 
was steady and stern when he an- 
nounced : 

“You and your sister may go to your 
rooms now. I will look further into this 
matter, and if I find that you have not 
told me the whole truth, Agnes, I warn 
you that it will go hard with you!” 

“IT have told the whole truth, sir, I 
have!” she cried. “TI don’t know any- 
thing about the terrible thing that hap- 
pened here last night, and I never made 
any trouble for the gentleman who has 
been so fine to us all these years. I 
wouldn’t have interfered in his busi- 
ness if I could, and the worst thing that 
could happen to me would be to have 
Mr. Charles or even Mr. Bankhead 
know how I’d spied upon him. I think 











the shame of it would kill me, sir! Poor 
Mr. Moberley is gone now and it’s all 
over; you won't tell them, will you, 
“Not if you have been honest with 
me,” McNulty conceded. “Go and dress 
yourselves now, have your breakfast, 
and attend to your usual work, but re- 
member no one must leave the grounds. 
They are under guard, and any one who 
attempts it will be subject to arrest.”’ 

Without waiting to hear the flood of 
gratitude which poured from the wom- 
an’s lips McNulty hurried down the 
stairs, snatched up his hat and coat 
and made for the stables and garage. 

‘Where is Bennett?” he demanded of 
a mechanician who was tinkering with 
Charles Moberley’s roadster. 

“Around behind the garage, sir, talk- 

to the other detective,” the man re- 
niied 

“The other detective!” Had Tully, 

n, not obeyed orders? McNulty 

tened around the corner of the con- 
crete buildings and came upon Peter 
Sayre in earnest conversation with the 
chauffeur. Since the arrival of Bank- 

ad, McNulty had temporarily forgot- 

n his friend, but now he hailed him. 

“Pete! You can drive a car; come 

re just a minute.” 

‘“What’s up?” the reporter demanded 

he followed his friend out of earshot 
of the chauffeur. “What did you get 
out of Bankhead? I saw your friend 
Montie get out of that taxi with Tully 

tow, but I wasn’t butting in until you 

ive me the word, so I made myself 
carce. Then a little while ago Tully 
left.” 

“Never mind that now; haven’t time 
to tell you. I’m going to borrow 
Charles’ car, and you are to drive it. It 
looks to be as fast as a police motor, 
and, anyway, I don’t want to bother the 
chief inspector until I can show him 
some results, while a taxi or a public 
car are both equally out of the ques- 
tion, for no one must be wise to this 
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little call we’re going to make except 
just you and I.” The detective hastened 
back to where Bennett regarded them 
in Open curiosity. “I want to borrow 
Mr. Charles Moberley’s car for a while; 
commandeer it, if necessary. Is it in 
good order, with plenty of gas?” 

“Yes, sir.” Bennett touched his cap, 
and started toward the front of the ga- 
rage, calling back over his shoulder: 
“Harry’s just tuning her up a little, for 
Mr. Charles himself phoned in a few 
minutes ago to have her ready.” 

“What’s that!’ McNulty halted him 
sharply. “Mr. Moberley telephoned to 
the garage?” 

Bennett nodded. 

“We've a direct wire, you know, sir. 
He said he would be back in an hour 
and wanted the car in shape for a good 
long run, but 1 can take him wherever 
he is going in the sedan. I'll have his 
own car ready for you in a jiffy, sir!” 

“Pete!” McNulty exclaimed in hur- 
ried undertones when the chauffeur had 
disappeared. “Call that precinct dick, 
quick! The one who’s walking up and 
down just outside the gates. It’s Bar- 
ney Franck; he’s worked with me be- 
fore.” 

Peter obeyed without loss of time, 
and when the plain-clothes man stood 
before him, McNulty directed : 

“Barney, call up the precinct and have 
a man relieve you at once on this out- 
side work; you'll find a phone in the 
garage. When Mr. Charles Moberley 
comes, in an hour or less, tell him Mr. 
Montgomery Russell wants to see him 
up at the house, and when you get him 
there, don’t leave either of the two young 
men alone for an instant until I return. 
Understand? Keep them together, and 
don't allow them out of your sight in 
any room under that roof! If they try 
to use force put them under arrest and 
blow your whistle for one of the out- 
side boys to come in and help you. 
They must be detained here at all 


costs.” 
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“T get you, sergeant!’ Officer Franck “For a little call on Miss Florence 
assured him. “They won't pull a get- Jaffray at the Boylston Apartments on 
away on me!” Central Park West,” replied the other. 

“Car’s ready, sir!’ Bennett announced, The wheel jerked suddenly beneath 
and in another minute the detective and Peter’s hand, and he ejaculated: 

Peter Sayre were skimming out of the “Heavenly Mike! Not Flora—no 
the old gentleman’s fiancée!” 


gate 
E If she’s at home,” McNulty 


“She runs like a breeze!” the lattter 
remarked approvingly as McNulty, by fied. “It looks as though you 
a gesture, directed him to turn south. get in a second heat on this case 
“Where are we headed for, anyway?” after all!” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 


SUBDUES YEGGMEN BY TRICK 
ruse Patrolman John J. Miller vanquished th 
npting to rob the safes of the Painters’ Union in Ney 
He covered the men with his revolver and 
rapid-fire conversation with two other patrolmen 


tence except in his imagination. 


‘Now, you, Joe, keep your gat on that big feller, and 
shoot him; and, Jim, you keep that short guy interested. 


a minute with 1 wagon,” he was saying when the night 


on 

Relying on the watchman’s intelligence to fathom his ru 
told hin to “go down and find out why Jack hasn’t got 
watchman saw that Miller was the only policeman pre 
and summoned a patrol wagon. 

tion of the burglars’ flash light in a window was what 

policeman to examine the office of the union. He entered the buildin 
a side door which the yeggman had left open. Then he clambered out 
the roof of a small extension and from thence entered the office by way 
window. The burglars had opened one safe and were working on another 
the policeman confronted them. 
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CRIME NOT INCREASING 


ESPITE the consensus of opinion among experts that crimes of violence 
are becoming more frequent; reports from the penal institutions of New 
York State bear out the statement that crime in general is decreasing. A census 
of the inmates at the four State prisons—Sing Sing, Auburn, Clinton, and 
Dannemora—was taken for a single day in each of the following years: 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. On June 30, 1916, there were 5,486 convicts in the 
State prisons; on June 30, 1917, the number had dropped to 4,509; in 1918, to 
4,274; in 1919, to 3,967; and in 1920, to 3,867. The same tendency is shown 
by the census of population of all the penal institutions of the State, which was 
obtained by the Prison Association. For a day in 1917 the census showed 
14,997 men and women held in prisons, reformatories, penitentiaries, and jails; 
11,757 was the number for 1918, and 11,016 for 1919, 
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CHAPTER I. 


PROPOSITION.. 


Mr. Amos Clack- 
worthy was quite a contrast 
to the sad and disappointed 
the latter 
Nogo, Mr. 


’s Japanese boy. 





| ] 
wet "7 
acl y an 


believingly — at 


Early Bird said in 

is eyes wandering 

gril ball glasses, the 
zer bottle, and the still more impor- 
hue 
r. Clackworthy’s ample private stock, 
ch he had set out table with 
tickle of the 


late. ‘How in th’ name of John B.'s 


ingredient of reddish from 
on th 


a delightfully tantalizing 


st is a guy gonna make a high ball 
ithout ice? Answer me that, you 
nt-eyed son of a soy bean!” 
Nogo grinned; The Early Bird’s puz- 
hraseology, so dif- 
book English 
learned, amused 
In fact, he 
ad a genuine affection for Mr, Clack- 
worthy’s idiomatic coworker. 
‘ gentleman not arrive this morn- 
rise,” Nogo explained. “He 
yesterday and not the day 
yesterday. Ice gentleman 


' 
sly picturesque ] 
ferent frem the precise 
e Nipponese had 


her than | 


annoyed him. 


1 


honorable boss for 
2 of high « 
Honorable boss re 


more stipend, 
st of sustaining life. 
ise to respond. Ice 
is delivery position 


ccount 


fi 
h 
1 more what the hon- 


gentlemen resign 
until he is extendec 


orable Early Bird call ‘jack.’ Does 
Nogo make himself transparent ?” 
“Yeah, bo,” The Early Bird agreed; 


debate on th’ 


“vou’re as clear ¢ 
League of Nations. 1’ way I get th’ 
Jap schoolboy lingo, th’ husky frozen- 
water heavers has served notice on th’ 
ice magnates—and I hope you don’t 
hear me puttin’ no ‘n’ before i-c-e, either 
—that they gotta have a divvy outta 
th’ last nickel was shoved 
onto th’ near-bear drinkin’ public; in 
other words, th’ icemen has struck.” 

vewildered 
amusement, bowed politely, and backed 
out of the Mr. Cl 
eyes continued 

“Huh!” grumbled The [arly Bird. 
“Leave it to you to find a merry ha-ha 
at th’ funeral; maybe you don’t want 
a high ball, eh?” 

“It was the dialogue, not the tem- 
porary ice famine, which amused me, 
James,” replied Mr. Clackworthy. “It 
is, in truth, rather inconvenient. The 
cream for my coffee was slightly turned 
this the had to be 
poured rather than spread, and can- 
taloupe without a preliminary treatment 
of cracked ice is hardly a delicacy, be- 
partial 


raise what 


1 


smiled in half- 


Nog ] 
NOgO | 


room. ackworthy’s 
to twinkle. 


morning ; butter 


sides—well, James, I am very 
to a square of ice in my high ball, too.” 
“Then what in th’ name of Punch 
and Judy are you grinnin’ at?’ de- 
manded The Early Bird sourly. 


pari 
that my seeming frivolity of thought 


s, I make haste to assure you 
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well masks my truly serious medita- 
tions. It was, I believe, Byron who 
wrote: ‘And if IJaugh at any mortal 
thing, ’tis that I may not weep.” 
“Nix on th’ poet lingo,” protested 
The Early Bird. He eyed the master 
| 


confidence man closely and noticed, for 
all of his persiflage, a certain tenseness 
about 
about to : 
he decided that beneath the seemingly 


something of the hound 


to pick up the scent of the cha 


him, 


lurked the signs of a 


decided that 


careless smile 
busy cunning, 
Clackworthy’s 
ing some embryonic scheme that 


and hx 
shre wd brain WwW: 

enrich his own bank accoun 
corresponding depletion of anothe 

“You got th’ old brain out for « 
cise, ain’t yuh?” demanded The Early 
Bird joyously. What mattered liquid 
stimulant when Mr. Clackworthy was 
about to intoxicate his excitemen 
ing soul with the distilled essen 
adventure: 
Mr. ( 
to a cigal 
deeply, and rela 
depths of his 
“Tames,” he 
4 


lackworthy apy 


from the 


big chair 
said earnestly, “the help- 
dweller is 
treet- 
strap- 
taxicab 


miners 


less dependence of the city 


If the 

strike the 
hanger who cannot afford a 
must needs walk; if the coal 
walk out, the flat dweller must freeze; 
if the icemen strike——” 

“Then a_ gink’s gotta drink it 
straight,” interpolated The Early Bird 
with a longing glance at the table. Mr. 
Clackworthy warned him to silence 
with a frown. 

“I am speaking in a serious vein, 
James,” he said reprovingly. “When 
the icemen go on strike the conse- 
quences are far more serious than the 
temporary loss of a dispensable luxury 
such as these now legally banished liba- 
tions.” 

“Don’t give that six-cylinder vocab’- 
lary of yours too much gas,”’ reminded 


nothing short of pathetic. 
car employees °O On 


Ss 
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The Early Bird. “I gotta earache al- 
ready tryin’ to keep up with you.” 
“For example, James,’ Mr. Clack 
worthy continued, “the health and the 
life of thousands of the city’s children 
are in the hands of the milkman; chil 
dren must have milk—pure milk, sweet, 
] 


cooi m1 k. 


Vhat requires ice; that onc 
ne brands this iceman’s strike 


41 


1e thousands 


xy no indictment 
icemeni ¢ in¢ el 
s1ze hoy helple 1 
hands of a few hundreds 


hich, 


trampel it under th’ 

‘Thousands upon 
ilies wholly at the ; 
rageous profiteers,” Mr. Clackworth 
went on; “the price of summe 
necessity is advanced and—the publi 
can leave it. It should b 
stopped.” 

“Well, whatcha 
demanded The Early 
practicability. 

“Intimating, of course, James, that 
my outburst is just conversation; no 
more, no less.” 

“Nothin’ but chin music,” The Early 
Bird commented. 

“James, you are mistaken; I have 
decided to wage war upon the infa- 
mous extortions of the Ice Trust, to 
strike from the heat-suffering public the 
which bind them to the ice 


this 
take it or 


*bout it?” 
with great 


gonna d 
g 


Bird 


shackles 
wagon.” 
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“Sweet spirits of niter!” The Early 
Bird ejaculated. “Honest?” 

“On conditions, of course, James,” 
replied Mr. Clackworthy. “It really 
depends upon the result of my visit 
in answer to this advertisement.” 

Mr. Clackworthy extended for 
lames’ inspection a copy of the morn- 
who turned to the “Busi- 
column which the mas- 
ter confidence man read with assiduous 
egularity. There was marked with a 
pencil the following advertisement : 
SALE.—Widow of in- 
valuable patent on home 
1ich manufactures its own ice. 
factured fof price much more 
y now on market. Mrs. 
treet. 


ing paper, 


( . ” 
né Chances 


FOR 
for sal 
ait 


han an 

vy, —— Brier 

“Let us be starting, James,” said Mr. 

Clackworthy. “I am anxious to see just 

what the possibilities of this invention 
can be.” 

the Early Bird wrinkled his brow 


toht 
i 


“Holy pet polar bears!” he exclaimed. 


tfully, 


n° ou 


ain't really thinking of startin’ 
to make ice boxes—of buckin’ th’—th’ 
Ice Trust ?” 

“You have guessed it, James.” 
But—but you’re jokin’!” protested 
“They’ve got millions 


“ 


James, aghast. 
—millions !” 
Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 
“James,” he replied, “there was once 
young man of tremendous faith in his 
prowess; doubtless you have heard 
of him. He licked a man who was 
larger than him physically, even 
the Ice Trust outmeasures me finan- 
cially; his name was David. I have 
a notion that, with the slungshot of 
an idea, IT am about to fell a moneyed 


Goliath.” 


wn pre 


much 


CHAPTER II. 


STRANGELY HUMOROUS. 


RS. DAY lived in a modest flat on 
Brier Street with her sorrow and 

the models of her late husband’s un- 
profitable inventions, She was a sad, 


washed-out little woman, who wore on 
her back and on her hands the evidence 
of a continual struggle to pay patent 
lawyers and grocery bills out of a slen- 
der salary. But she had not, she de- 
clared, relinquished belief that some 
day Thomas A. would retire to a back 
seat to make room for her genius-hus- 
band, at least not until pneumonia, 
abetted by a tissue-starving diet, had re- 
moved Mr. Day from the arena of life. 

The Early Bird saw simply a very 
drab, unattractive and nervous woman, 
whose face was elusively familiar. Mr. 
Clackworthy, however, read the story 
of loyal wifehood, of willing sacrifice 
and martyred privation—heartbreaking 
time payments on a future which fate, 
the old flim-flammer, was never to de- 
liver. She had been cheated by her 
credulity in her own and her optimis- 
tic husband’s dreams. 

“We came to see about the patents,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy. 

She smiled with timid hopefulness, 
which seemed to tell as plainly as words 
that others, too, had come and had gone 
away without leaving anything except 
a sneer; one judged that there was no 
wild and competitive bidding for Mr. 
Day’s inventions. 

“Which patents?” asked the woman. 
“He had three of them, and I’ve been 
advertising them alternately in the pa- 
pers.” 

“The refrigerator,” replied 
Clackworthy. . “I presume that 
have a model—a working model?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, all I’ve got are the drawings; 
he did make a sort ofa model, but it 
didn’t work exactly right. He was just 
getting ready to make another one when 
—when he 

“Yes, I understand,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy said gently. “Your advertise- 
ment said that the refrigerator would 
manufacture its own ice. Did Mr. 
Day establish that by actual demonstra- 
tion?” 


Mr. 
you 
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“Oh, yes,” she said; “the model he 
made produced ice all right, but—well, 
it didn’t exactly suit him. He was a 
great stickler for kaving things just 
right.” 

“On what principle did it work?” 

“I am not very technical,” she re- 
plied. “I think you had better look 
at the drawings; maybe I can explain 
it to you better if you study the blue 
prints.” 

“Probably so,” agreed Mr. Clack- 
worthy, and he and The Early Bird 
followed Mrs. Day into the rather plain 
living room. An unfaded, 
i corner, just the size of an 


unworn spot 
In one up- 
right piano, gave one the impression 
that it had been to realize 
recently on this dispensable luxury. 
From a chest of drawers, the top of 
which had evidently served as a draw- 
ing table, the widow took a roll of blue 
carefully, and almost reverently, 
The Early Bird, 
Clackworthy’s shoul- 


white lines, 


necessary 


prints, 
unwrapped them. 
peering over Mr. 
annotated 
t cryptic and 
letters, on their field of blue, and shook 
his head hopeless y. 


é (joshen!” he 


der, gazed at the 


as they were by * numeral 


sad 


buried 


Great muttered 
it th’ diagram to Cap’n Kidd’ 
kale or th’ plans and specification for 
buildin’ th’ pyramids? It looks like a 

b—cubist layout of a guy’s dream 
after drinkin’ hooch.” 

Mrs. Day’s face was crossed by a 
puzzled frown, and she tilted her chin 
haughtily. 

“My lamented husband was consid- 
ered a very fine draftsman,” she said 
cruMingly. 


homemade 


1 


Th ts is 
,esm 


’ deceitfully apologized The 
Karly Bird; “my mistake. You see, th’ 
old bean ain’t— 

Mr. Clackworthy glared him i 
rupt silence, and carefully d the 
drawings. He found them rather com- 


tudi 


plex. 


“Humph!” he said presently. “I see 
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the werd ‘vacuum’ here. -What has that 
to do with it?” 

Mrs. Day looked him over shrewdly. 

“T am quite sure that you must have 
gone to college,” she said. “Ah, I 
thought so; college leaves its distin- 
guishing mark on a man. Of course 
you studied physics?” 

Mr. Clackworthy admitted that Phys- 
ics had been a part of his curriculum, 
recall,” she went on, 
laboratory tests in 
placed in- 


‘Then you may 
the first 
\ bit 


st globe, to the bottom of which 


‘one of 
physics. of water is 
side a Tre 
is attached a suction pump. When the 
is drawn out a vacuum is created, th® 
freeze 5; and . 


‘Yes, indeed, | remember that!” in 
terrupted Mr. ( 
tically, his eyes el 
Your hu 
water in v: 


cientifically plau 


enthusias- 
“So that is 
scheme was 
rccuum. That 
ible, but”—his 
doubt- 
call it, a real vacuum has 


Dee 


i oS eee 


lackworthy 
the plan: sband’s 
to treeze 


as he continued 


band did it, 
“He found the 
1 from space—a 
limited space, of cour Che model 
he made, while not perfect, worked just 
splendidly. It would make ice in about 
twenty minutes. You can see from the 
blue prints how the freezing chest is 
arranged—a compartment at the top of 
the refrigerator. The front of it is a 
glass door which clamps shut, hermeti 
cally sealing it. In the center is the 
receptacle for the water; it’s about a 
foot square. The air is drawn from 
the freezing chamber by a suction pump. 
It’s really very simple. When the water 


the pump is stopped, 


until my 


she ck cl il ed proudly, 


poor hu 


way to remove all air 


is frozen solid, 
the sealed door opened, and the cake 
of ice removed to the lower compart- 
ment, which is just like an ordinary ice 
box. 

‘The only additional cost, as com- 


pared with the standard home refriger- 
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ator, is for the vacuum chest and the 
pump.” 

She had rendered her description like 
a child reciting from memory, in a flat, 
monotonous tone, as if the subject mat- 
ter really meant nothing to her. 

“And what did Mr. Day estimate 
would be the manufacturing cost?’ 
asked Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Only about fifty dollars,” she re- 
plied. “He figured that it could be 
sold for one hundred dollars, possibly 
a little less. It will save the average 
family thirty dollars a year, he esti- 
mated,” 

The Early Bird suddenly began to 
eye Mrs. Day closely, a curious glint 
in his eyes. 

Mr. Clackworthy carefully studied 
the patent papers. 

“Humph!” he murmured. 
patents were issued to a Mr. 
and assigned to you.” 

“Yes,” she explained. “Mr. Knight 
was the man who advanced the money, 
and the papers were taken out in his 
name for his protection; and they were 
signed over to me because—because— 
well, Mr. Day was very much in debt, 
and he was afraid his creditors would 
take the patents away from him.” 

“T see,” Mr. Clackworthy commented. 
‘What was the price you wanted for 
the patents ?” 

“Well,” she said hesitatingly, “I don’t 
know just what to say; another gentle- 
man called, and 1 had halfway made a 
deal with him. Of course he did not 
bind the bargain, but—oh, I hardly 
know what to say !” 

“What figure did you have in mind?” 

She glanced from Mr. Clackworthy’s 
twenty-dollar shoes, up along the beau- 
tifully creased lines of his one-hundred- 
ind-fifty-dollar suit, to the five-dollar 
cravat, and into the confidence man’s 


“T see the 


Knight 


kind but unmistakably shrewd gray 
eyes; her own gaze dropped. 
“Two—two thousand dollars,” she 
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“That—that seems rea- 


said faintly. 
sonable,” 

“It’s a bargain,” agreed Mr. Clack- 
worthy promptly as he reached to his 
breast pocket and produced a leather 
bill book. “I will give you the money 
right now and we will draw up a bill 
of sale and I will take the papers right 
along with me.” 

The Early Bird, watching the quick, 
almost chagrined look in the woman’s 
face, opened his mouth ina sudden 
gasp of surprise and tugged at Mr. 
Clackworthy’s coat sleeve. Mr. Clack- 
worthy abstractly waved him away and 
handed Mrs. Day the money in crisp 
new bills. The Early Bird gave voice 
to an audible groan and followed it 
with a subdued curse. In vain did he 
signal for Mr. Clackworthy’s attention, 

The document signed, Mr. Clack- 
worthy arose, gathered up the papers 
and shook hands with Mrs. Day, who 
wore a rather stupefied expression ; she 
was evidently stunned by the speed of 
the transaction. 

When they were outside the flat The 
Early Bird turned indignantly. 

“Wouldn’t pay no attention to me, 
eh?” he demanded _ triumphantly. 
“Wouldn’t let me slip you an earful 
before you handed th’ con lady two 
thousand smackers, eh? Well, maybe 
you'll listen to yours truly th’ next time 
I give you th’ high sign.” 

“James, what on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“Talkin’ about!” almost chortled The 
Early Bird. “I'll hand you th’ dope, 
now that she’s got th’ two thousand 
plunks, eh? Well, just put this info’ 
in your cigarholder and smoke it. Th’ 
old mem’ry began telegraphin’ to th’ 
think box right off th’ jump that there 
was somethin’ queer about that dame, 
but I couldn’t ticket her. Then, just 
as you was handin’ over th’ jack, I 
makes her. 

“Th’ skirt has just lifted two thou- 
sand berries out of th’ well-known 
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leather just as slick as she used to do 
when she was workin’ th’ street cars. 
Th’ best woman dip in th’ business, she 
used to be; ‘Weepin’’ Winifred th’ 
bulls used to call her. But now she 
seems to have joined your union; she’s 
a con lady nowadays. 

“Her poor lamented husband? Ha! 
That’s rich. Her patent ice box? Ha! 
lll say she’s good. It’s been more’n 
ten years since I’ve seen that moll, and 
she looks twenty older, but it’s sure 
Weepin’ Winifred.” 

Mr. Clackworthy stopped, aghast. 

“James,” he remonstrated, “surely 

mistaken; that sad, discour- 
aged little woman a—a crook!” 

“Sure!” The Early Bird cried. 


you are 
“She 
put it over on you good, she did, and 
th’ patent ice box—it froze you outta 
two thousand cold simoleons, and that’s 
about all it’ll ever freeze.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed merrily. 

“You sure see a lotta comedy 
in givin’ up thousand iron men 
skirt,” said The Early Bird, > 


can 
«wo 
to a un 
able to see the joke. 
adds a bit of humor 
Mr. Clack y said 
“You see, James, I 
have no illusions about the patents; J 
knew it was not practical, but I bought 
it anyhow. You see, James, we'll have 
to turn inventor and finish up where 
the fictitious Mr. Day left off.” 

“You're gonna make it work?” de- 
manded The Early Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded solemnly. 


“Oh, that only 


to the uation,” worthy 


with a chuckle. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


HLIGH STAKES 


A EW days later Mr. Clackworthy, 

itting at a table littered with many 
sheets of paper upon which were drawn 
crude diagrams, smiled across the room 
at The Early Bird, who was gazing 
glumly out of the window down upon 
Sheridan Road, where the autos sped 
past in never-ending procession. 


“Well, James,” he said, “you were 
exactly right. Mrs. Day was a fraud.” 

“So she trimmed you for a sucker, 
eh?” 


“Oh, no; not that. I got what I bar- 


gained for, and I bought it with my 


eyes open. It was far from being a 
pig in a poke. However, just to satisfy 
my curiosity, I looked her up a bit. 
She was clever; she is a detailist with 
a passion for detail as marked as my 
own. Just think of that little touch 
of the unworn spot on the carpet; even 
a casual observer would shake a pitying 
head and murmur: ‘Alas, the poor crea- 
has been forced to give up her 
Nothing short of 


ture 
cher hed 
l 


piano !’ 
genius, that. 
«OU 1] 


Well, anyhow, I 
She is, as you said, Weeping 


have looked the 
lady up. 
Winifred of former pickpocket fame. 
She spent ten years in prison, and, 
years ago, has 
been employing her remarkable talents 
and endeavor. 
as the widow of an inventor 


since ner 


release two 
1 
i 


in other afer lines of 
She po ( l 
and 


as mu 


i] re + 


lls his ‘patents.’ She.seldom gets 
*h as she did from me; the usual 
three hundred. The 
I discovered, she pur- 
chased from a half poverty 
1 inventor for fifty dollars; sold 
them to me for two thousand—profi- 
that, James. do 
not begrudge it; 1 am willing to pay 
tribute to genitts anywhere I find it.” 

“So she trimmed you; th’ Ice Trust’ll 


gouging th’ swelterin’ 


price is tw or 
ice-box patents, 

i cracked, 
strick 


teering However, I 


go right along 
public and- 

“The Ice Trust is, I predict, in for 
a few sleepless nights in the very near 
future; they are to be haunted by the 
nightmare of reduced dividends. We 
can hardly expect to put them out of 
business, but we can, at least, give them 
visions of considerable idle equipment.” 

“Speak th’ piece.” 

“My plans are not yet sufficiently 
formulated, James,” replied Mr. Clack- 
“However, if you desire to 


” 


worthy. 








y 





make yourself useful, as well as or- 
namental and entertaining, you will get 
in touch with George Bascom and a 
few of the other boys; there is an im- 
mense amount of preliminary work to 
be done, and it must be performed with 
great exactitude. We are dealing with 
a group of very astute business men.” 

“I gotcha,” The Early Bird agreed. 
“You’re gonna make th’ big noise about 
th’ new ice box and sell ’em th’ patents 
—without goin’ to th’ trouble of makin’ 
any of ’em.” 

“Wrong, James; we are going to buy 
a factory. We are going to equip it 
with machinery, and we are going to 
manufacture and sell ice boxes; we will 
have a big display room downtown 
and——” 

“Mother of mud!” cried The Early 
Bird. “That'll cost money, gobs of 
coin.” 

“Not less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” and Mr. Clackworthy smiled, 
adding: “But, James, a fellow don’t 
mind sitting in at a big game with high 
stakes if—if he’s holding pat hands.” 

“Not if he knows how to deal th’ 
cards,” agreed The Early Bird. 

“Precisely, James. Well, [ think 
you will admit that I know how to 
deal the cards.” 

“T'll say you do!” said The Early 
Bird with fond admiration. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TEMPTING BAIT. 


BENJAMIN TROOP—called Mr. 
Troop to his face and “Brutal 
Ben” behind his back, the pseudonym 
being occasioned by his ruthless busi- 
ness methods in cruelly setting the heel 
of all-powerful monopoly on the neck 
of independent competition—was en- 
joying a highly satisfactory breakfast 
in his gorgeous ten-room Lakeshore 
Drive apartment cn the seventh floor, 
for which he paid eighteen thousand 
dollars a year rental. 
8E—ns 
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Mr. Troop was the president of the 


Arctic [ce and Coal Company. As the 
grumbling but helpless public com- 


plained, it made no difference to Mr. 
Troop whether it was summer or win- 
ter. He got ’em coming and going; in 
the summer he sold ’em ice, in the 
winter he sold ’em coal. 

Gazing out,over the broad and spar- 
kling bosom of the lake which shim- 
mered in the bright rays of a mid- 
August sun, Mr. Troop achieved the 
nearest approximation to a smile of 
which he was capable—as cold as the 
ice which he sold. He was pleased; the 
company had settled the ice man’s 
strike the previous afternoon after a 
strike of ten days, during which the 
public had whimpered and the news- 
papers condemned in flaring headlines, 
both impotently. The men. had de- 
manded a substantial raise immediately 
following a raise to*the consumer; the 
company had settled for about a third 
of what the workers had asked. He 
had not really expected to get off so 
easy. 

The butler laid beside Mr. Troop’s 
plate a copy of the morning newspaper. 
The ice-and-fuel magnate sneered at 
the daily cartoon wherein the profiteers 
were held up to merciless scorn, ignored 
an account of a South Side shooting, 
and sketched briefly through the speech 
of a presidential candidate. He turned 
to the inside pages; a full-page adver- 
tisement arrested his immediate and en- 
tire attention. 

“Huh!” he grunted, and plunged into 
the highly adjectived announcement, 
which read: 


GOOD-BY, MR. ICEMAN! 


Mr. and Mrs. Householder, here is good 
news for you. No longer will you have to 
hang the ice card in your window, no longer 
will you have to permit the iceman to track 
through your kitchen. 

No longer will you have to submit to the 
arbitrary prices fixed by a company which 
has a monopoly on the ice business of the 


city 
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AN ICE BOX THAT MAKES ITS 
OWN ICE 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN PAY 
Read every word of this startling announce- 


ment and ORDER NOW for our present out- 
put is limited, and first come first served. 


SOLD ON TIME PAYMENTS 
PRICE ONLY $85. 


The advertisement continued with a 
reminder of the hardships imposed by 
the recent iceman’s strike, of a city 
sweltering helplessly, and carrying re- 
productions of editorial comment from 
the daily press, showing the increased 
infant mortality rate during the ten 
days of the strike. It contained, as 
well, a somewhat technical, even if 
slightly vague, description of the new 
household product. Satisfaction on a 
money-back-if-not-satisfactory basis 
was guaranteed. At the bottom of the 
advertisement appeared the signature: 


MAKE-ICE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


“Huh!” grunted Mr. Troop again, 
and a wicked look gleamed in his eyes. 
He motioned to the butler. 

“Hobbs,” he growled, “get Bratton 
on the phone for me at once.” Bratton 
was Mr. Troop’s general manager. A 
moment later Hobbs announced that 
Mr. Bratton was on the wire. 

“Bratton,” Mr. Troop said curtly, 
“have you seen that fool advertisement 
in The Lamp?” 

“Yes, Mr. Troop, and in every other 
morning paper—full page in all of 
them.” 

“What do you make of it?” 

“T don’t know what to make of it, 
sir; the idea of a household ice machine 
is not new. There are several on the 
market, but they sell for around five 
hundred dollars, which is out of the 
reach of the average man. I really do 
not see how it is practical to make an 
efficient ice-making machine or an ice- 
making machine of any character for 
eighty-five dollars.” 
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“Practical or not,” Mr. Troop shouted 
through the phone, ‘some one is making 
one for eight-five dollars.” 

“Yes, sir; so it seems.” 

“So it seems,” retorted Mr, Troop 
testily. ‘Why, they’re doing it. Look 
into this business, Bratton; look into it 
right away—at once. Find out how 
much money there is behind this new 
company and what they are doing. If 
they are really making a practical ma- 
chine at eighty-five dollars—well, you 
know as well as I do what will happen. 

“With this following right on the 
heels of the strike, before the public 
has forgotten the—er—little inconveni- 
ence, and with them selling them on 
the installment plan, why, Bratton,, 
they’ll be selling them as fast as vacuum 
cleaners.” 

“And speaking of vacuum cleaners,” 
interposed Bratton, “the advertisement 
seems to indicate that this new machine 
freezes the ice by vacuum,” 

“T can read,” Mr. Troop said snap- 
pily. “Get busy and—er—find out 
what bank the new company does busi- 
ness with. You understand?” 

Mr. Bratton did understand; Mr. 
Troop was a heavy stockholder in a 
number of banks, and these banks had 
been known to suddenly call the loans 
of Mr. Troop’s competitors at disas- 
trously embarrassing moments. 

The apartment in which the ice-and- 
fuel magnate lived had a private garage 
on every floor with a special elevator 
service for the dwellers’ automobiles. 
Mr. Troop instructed the butler to in- 
form the chauffeur that he would be 
ready in thirty minutes for his morn- 
ing ride through the park. 

Promptly half an hour later, Mr. 
Troop stepped into his limousine and 
the lift descended majestically ; a noise- 
less shifting of the gears and the motor 
rolled out of the driveway and onto the 
boulevard, turning northward. Mr. 
Troop frowned thoughtfully and lifted 
the speaking tube. 











“I’ve changed my mind,” he told the 
chauffeur. “Turn around; I’ve decided 
to go downtown instead.” 

The address he gave was that of the 
Make-Ice Refrigerator Company. 


CHAPTER V, 
INTRIGUED. 

ITH an eye for every detail, Mr. 

Clackworthy had made the sales- 

room of the Make-Ice Refrigerator 

Company a credit to the high-class re- 

tail district in which it was located. 

fie had been fortunate in securing a 

short-term lease at a most satisfactory 
figure. 

It seemed that Mr. Troop was not 
the only person whose attention had 
been attracted by the full-page adver- 
tisement. The salesroom was comfort- 
ably crowded when the ice monopolist, 
leaving his limousine a few doors away, 
entered. 

George Bascom was in charge ef a 
series of demonstrations. A dozen ice 
boxes, not greatly differing in outward 
appearance from the ordinary house- 
hold refrigerator, were attractively ar 
ranged about the room; there were two 
in white enamel which, Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s fluent and able coworker ex- 
plained, were priced somewhat higher 
than the others. . 

With narrowed, thoughtiul eyes, Mr. 
Troop watched while Bascom went 
through a demonstration. He filled the 
rectangular metal container with three 
gallons of water, closed and clamped 
shut the hermetically sealed, plate-glass 
door, and turned on the motor, attached 
to an electric-light socket. 

For twenty minutes the motor 
hummed softly. At the end of that 
period, Bascom shut off the current, 
loosened the clamps of the vacuum 
chamber, opened the door, removed the 
front section of tne metal container, 
and there was revealed a cake of clear 
ice, frozen solid and perfectly. 
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Mr. Troop’s heart began beating out 
of time. 

“Huh!” he muttered. ‘Thing works 
all right; I'll have to have my engineers 
examine this machine at once.” 

He elbowed his way through the 
group of spectators and placed himself 
in a commanding position before Bas- 
com; George repressed a smile, for 
every newspaper reader was familiar 
with the hawkish features of Brutal 
Ben Troop. Even Mr, Clackworthy 
had not expected things to move so 
swiftly. 

“How much you say they sell for?” 
demanded the magnate. 

“This style, eighty-five dollars,” re 
plied George. “Fifteen dollars on de 
livery, payments of six dollars a month 
for eleven months, and a final payment 
of four dollars. Satisfaction guaran 
teed and money back if not satisfied. 
Ends all trouble and worry of having 
to depend on the ice company. Per- 
haps you have experienced the outrage 
of the past ten days, when the city 
had to go without ice. Terrible thing 
for a big city like this to be at the 
mercy of the heartless, greedy, grasj 
ing——”’ 

“T didn’t come in here to hear a 
harangue about the ice company,” Mr. 
Troop said, his face purpling. “I want 
to buy an ice box.” It was with diffi- 
culty that George Bascom repressed his 
pentyup mirth. 

“Very well, sir,’ George replied. 
“Let me have your name and address 
and we will notify you when we are 
ready to make delivery.” 

“And when will that be?’ demanded 
Mr. Troop.. 

“Cannot promise definitely, sir; we 
are making deliveries as fast as possi- 
ble, but we are simply swamped with 
orders. There are about five hundred 
ahead of you; probably thirty days, pos- 
sibly sooner, You see, our production 
at present is limited; we really were 
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unprepared for this avalanche of busi- 
ness.” 

“Thirty days!” Mr. Troop cried. “I 
want one of these ice boxes now—to- 
day!” 

“Impossible, sir; you will have to 
wait your turn,” Bascom said very 
firmly. “That is our policy.” 

Mr. Troop changed his tactics. 

“Sh-h!” he whispered. ‘A ten-dollar 
bill for you personally if you deliver 
me a machine to-day.” 

“Impossible, sir. My _ instructions 
are very positive.” There was utter 
finality in his refusal. 

As the ice-company president turned 
angrily away he found himself face to 
face with Bratton, his manager. 

“Thought [’d come down and take 
a look at it myself,” Mr. Troop said in 
an undertone. 

“Does it work?” 

“Does it work? 


” 


Huh! Just watch 
it. 

Brutal Ben and his general manager 
stood side by side as George Bascom 
proceeded with another demonstration. 
sratton gasped in frank admiration as 
the cake of ice was formed within the 
brief space of twenty minutes. 

“And it takes us twelve hours to 
freeze a five-hundred-pound cake of ice 
with ammonia. Gad, this is a great 
thing—a great thing!” 

“Don’t I know it!” Mr. Troop re- 
torted. “I’ve been trying to get ’em 
to deliver me one of ’em right away 
so I can have our engineers tear it to 
pieces and see what the principle is.” 

“Oh, they’ve got it covered with pat- 
ents, you can bet your life on that,” 
murmured Mr. Bratton. 

Mr. Troop shrugged his shoulders; 
patents had been involved in long and 
expensive litigations before; it could be 
done again. 

Neither of the pair noticed the tall, 
impressive-looking man who stood be- 
hind them, the hand which stroked a 
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close-cropped Vandyke beard conveni- 
ently masking a smile. 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy was far from 
displeased. 
CHAPTER VI. 
TIGHTENING THE KNOT. 


R. CLACKWORTHY sat in his 

partitioned office in one corner of 

the Make-Ice salesroom; from across 

the desk The Early Bird was frowning 
in utter bewilderment. 

“| don’t getcha a-tall,” he said mourn- 
fully; ‘“‘you’re as deep as a hole half- 
way to China. Here we are runnin’ 
this high-priced joint, payin’ big rent 
for a manufacturin’ plant what don’t 
manufacture. Here we are, buyin’ and 
shootin’ out a hundred and fifty ice 
boxes a day—ice boxes that we what’s 
wise to th’ game knows ain’t what 
they’re cracked up to be. You ain’t 
sellin’ ’em, there ain’t no jack comin’ 
in, and that kind of stuff runs into real 
dough. Not a slick Canadian dime 
comin’ in, and thousands of good old 
iron men goin’ out. I ain’t no Alec 
Hamilton, but a guy don’t have to be 
no efficiency shark to know that 2 

“Impatience, James, is oftentimes a 
fault,” said Mr. Clackworthy. “It is, 
indeed, a weakness upon which I am 
now playing—impatience and curiosity ; 
they rob a man of his well-balanced 
faculties and result in impulsiveness, 
which is frequently expensive.” 

“Meanin’ in my langwich,” The Early 
Bird said grumpily, “that you’re gonna 
get this Troop gazabo off his nut.” 

“Our problem, James, resolves itself 
into one of really primary military tac- 
tics. If you were in command of an 
army and opposed by a force of much 
superior strength what, I ask you, 
would you do?” 

“Probably wake up real sudden and 
find myself tryin’ to dodge th’ prongs 
of a red-hot pitchfork,” and The Early 
Bird grinned. 

“If you were a wily general you 
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would proceed to worry the opposing 
command by keeping them guessing. 
You would permit them to capture a 
prisoner or so, prisoners carefu'iy 
schooled to tell a story of your tre- 
mendous resources in soldiers and sup- 
plies,” Mr. Clackworthy explained. 
“That is. the theory I have worked in 
the case of Brutal Ben Troop. A think- 
ing man is worried by what he cannot 
understand, particularly if it pertains 
to his own particular line of endeavor. 

“Mr. Troop is worried. He may 
have viewed our newspaper advertising 
with some skepticism, but it was a 
rather uneasy, uncertain skepticism at 
that. He came to our store here and 
saw us make ice in twenty minutes 
with our eighty-five-dollar machine, 
whereas it takes his big, expensive 
plants twelve hours to manufacture a 
block of ice. He knows that if we can 
make ice in twenty minutes in a vacuum 
that we have revolutionized the ice- 
making industry. He thinks we are 
fools, also, to sell our machine for 
eighty-five dollars; again, he knows that 
at the eighty-five-dollar price it will not 
be long before the sight of an ice wagon 
on the city streets will be as much of 
a novelty as an old-fashioned victoria. 

“For these several reasons Mr. Troop 
is eager to dissect a Make-Ice refrigera- 
tor and find what mysterious secrets 
lurk within its vitals. He has tried in 
vain to buy one; we have seen to it 
that his attempts were frustrated. His 
agents have tried to follow our delivery 
trucks with the hope of buying one 
from one of our purchasers; our truck 
driver has managed to elude him. 

“His spies have patroled the street 
in front of our factory, watching for 
a chance to gain admission; they have 
tried to secure employment; they have 
tried to pump our workers, but fortu- 
nately they are all trusted lieutenants 
of mine, so——” 

“Yeah,” interrupted The Early Bird, 
“and them spies has seen one hundred 


and fifty of them ice boxes goin’ out 
of th’ factory every day. I seen it, too, 
and I know that it cost close to one 
hundred berries apiece to make ’em— 
and I know we ain’t selling a one of 
‘em. We've been shootin’. ’em out at 
th’ rate of one fifty a day for ten days 
—that means, if my ’rithmetic’s right, 
one hundred and fifty thousand bucks 
we’ve spent so far; then there’s all that 
newspaper advertisin’; you’ve spent ten 
thousand cartwheels on that if I’m any 
good at giessin’. Another ten days and 
th’ bank will be callin’ you up to tell 
you that you’ve got a few shekels less 
than nothin’ in their custody.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

“So,” he pursued calmly, “Mr. Troop 
has been looking us up financially. He 
wants to see how strong we are, how 
well fortified we are to clash openly 
with his giant corporation. 

“He has by this time, no doubt,, 
learned just what my cash surplus is; 
he finds that I have something like 
two hundred thousand dollars in bank, 
and he knows full well that this sum, 
while quite comfortable for ordinary 
purposes, is a mere pittance for so large 
an undertaking as we have launched; 
we will realize that unless we attract 
outside capital we are doomed. 

“Mark my guess, James, when we 
put out feelers for further capital it 
will be some trusted emissary of Mr. 
Troop who responds ; he will, of course, 
decline to invest until he has an en- 
gineer’s report in detail on our ice box, 
the report of a high-class, reputable 
engineer “4 

“Then th’ kibosh is on th’ whole 
thing,” cried The Early Bird. “You've 
been tellin’ me that th’ ice box ain’t 
on th’ level; no engineer is gonna put 
his John Henry down on no fake re- 
port.” 

“But there may be ways around that 
obstacle, James ; we may get Mr. Troop 
into stich an eager frame of mind that 
he will become—well, a trifle careless,” 
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The Early Birdy showed no great 
amount of enthusiasm. 

“And, James,” continued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, lowering his voice to a confi- 
dential pitch, “you mentioned, some 
weeks ago, that you were slightly ac- 
quainted with a most nimble-fingered 
gentleman by the name of LaRue.” 

“LaRue, th’ dip,” exclaimed The 
Early Bird. “Aw, you know I don’t 
run with them ginks no more. I used 
to know him—well, a long time ago.” 

James, it may be recalled, before his 
fortunate and profitable association 
with Mr. Clackworthy, had been en- 
gaged in pursuits which are so sternly 
discouraged by the law that they are 
extremely hazardous. 

“Well, anyhow, James, make it a 
point to look up Mr. LaRue and send 
him around to see me; I will pay him 
well for a pleasant hour’s work.” 

“Hirin’ a pickpocket ?” almost shouted 
The Early Bird. “My heavens! What’s 
a dip gotta do with stingin’ the Ice Trust 
for a million iron men?” 

“Everything in the world, James; 
everything,” declared Mr. Clackworthy 
with a chuckle. 





CHAPTER VII. 
MILLIONAIRES AND SPEED. 


R. BRATTON hurried into the 

luxurious office, the door of which 

was labeled, “President, Private,” and 

approached Mr. Troop with the air of 
a man who has pleasant news. 

“It’s happened,” he announced. 

“What’s happened?” questioned Bru- 
tal Ben Troop with withering acri- 
mony. 

“The Make-Ice Refrigerator Com- 
pany is looking for further capital,” 
answered Bratton, and Mr. Troop 
thawed slightly. 

“You see, I had it doped out about 
right,” continued Bratton with consid- 
erable satisfaction over his sustained 
“They were willing 


prognostication. 
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to spend a bunch of money to create 
assets for their company. They now 
have a factory, an established, growing 
business, and the results of a clever 
advertising campaign. They are in a 
much better position to talk terms than 
they would have if they possessed noth- 
ing but prospects.” 

“Shut up!” retorted Mr. Troop. “I 
don’t want a lecture on it. Go get 
Sparks on the phone and tell him to 
get in touch with the Make-Ice people 
and find out what they have, what they 
want, and what it will cost to get con- 
trol of them. If there’s anything to 
this thing we’ve got to get control of 
those patents. You understand that?” 

“Certainly; I understand that.” 

“Well, get busy! And tell Sparks 
that I don’t want him to be all week 
in attending to it, either; this thing is 
getting on my nerves.” 

Thus it was that Linwood Sparks, 
president of Sparks & Co., brokers, 
who handled most of Mr. Troop’s con- 
fidential affairs, received his instruc- 
tions, and, as Mr. Bratton repeated al- 
most verbatim Mr. Troop’s insistence 
on speed, Mr. Sparks canceled a week- 
end engagement to the North woods 
to hurry things along. 

But for a man whose company was 
understood to be seriously in need of 
additional capital, Mr. Clackworthy dis- 
played surprising independence. Twice 
he made tentative engagements to meet 
Mr. Sparks and discuss the details of 
a prospective financial alliance; an- 
other week passed and Mr. Troop per- 
sonally called Mr. Sparks up on the 
phone, and also called him down, to use 
a bromidic pun. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Clackworthy 
was waiting patiently for Mr. LaRue, 
the pickpocket, to_-accomplish his mis- 
sion, and Mr. LaRue seemed to have 
encountered some difficulty. 

It was on Wednesday that the much- 
irritated Mr. Sparks was vastly re- 




















lieved to have a phone call from Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“IT am extremely busy, Mr. Sparks,” 
Mr. Clackworthy said, “but I find that 
I can spare you an hour this after- 
noon if you will see me at three o’clock 
—sharp.” 

Mr. Sparks voiced a_hypocritically 
polite acquiescence. 

“The up-stage guy,” he said angrily 
into the safely closed circuit. ‘He,acts 
like he was lending money instead of 
borrowing it; if it wasn’t for Troop 
(’d have told him to go to the devil.” 

And it was not a confusion of time, 
but careful premeditation which caused 
Mr, Clackworthy to at once place a sec- 


ond call. This time it was Quintus 
Britton, president of the Hercules 
Trust Company—an institution as 


strong as its name implied and the 
western bank of one of the greatest 
financiers in America. He at once 
made the amazing proposition that the 
great money monarch call at three-fif- 
teen p. m. at the offices of the Make- 
lce Refrigerator Company. There 
were not a dozen men in the city who 
would have possessed such temerity. 

Thus it was, in the process of Mr. 
Amos Clackworthy’s carefully staged 
plan, that Mr. Sparks arrived promptly 
at three p. m., and was met in the outer 
of the mahogany-walled compartments, 
which gave privacy from the salesyom 
proper, by the very attractive Mrs. 
Bascom. She told him with a gentle 
little smile that a quite unexpected mat- 
ter had arisen to occupy Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s attention, but that he would 
not be kept waiting for long. If there 
was anything that Mr. Sparks detested 
it was cooling his heels in another man’s 
office, but Mrs. Bascom’s personality 
alleviated his pique; she was extremely 
easy to look at. 

Mr. Sparks was still studying her 
profile with clandestine admiration as 
her head bowed over stenographic note- 
book, when a tall, rugged man whose 
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face might have been chiseled from 
granite for all of its immobility, strode 
in. Mr. Sparks involuntarily gave a 
deferential bow. 

“Why—why, how do you do, Mr. 
Britton?’ he said in tones of amaze- 
ment. 

“Howdy, Sparks,” returned the great 
banker with scant courtesy; he did not 
show enthusiasm for many people, and 
particularly he did not like Sparks. He 
turned to Mrs. Bascom. 

“Mr. Clackworthy busy?’ he asked. 

“T think he is waiting for you,” she 
replied. “Go right in.” 

As the door into the inner sanctum 
opened and closed behind the great man, 
Mr. Sparks’ brain was doing a few be- 
wildered gymnastics. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “Kept me wait- 
ing out here and he was in there all 
alone; a date with old Quintus Britton 
and—Britton comes to his oftice! 
Gosh !” 

He struggled with hypothetical ex- 
planations; there came to his mind the 
history of an old quarrel between 
Quintus Britton and Brutal Ben Troop, 
a quarrel which began when the great 
banker had blocked one of the ice and 
fuel magnate’s raids on the collective 
purses of the public. It happened a 
dozen years before, but—well, people 
did nourish grudges sometimes. 

There was the blurred murmur of 
voices from the othes side of the par- 
tition, and Mr. Sparks would have 
given a good deal to know what it was 
all about. 

As Banker Britton entered, Mr. 
Clackworthy, who was sitting at his 
desk talking to Jefferson Stokes, one 
of his occasional fellow conspirators 
against surplus wealth and a former 
character actor of no mean talents, who 
unfortunately had become more con- 
cerned with his dram than his drama. 
The Early Bird occupied a third chair. 

“You've really got * demanded 
Mr. Britton with an eagerness almost 


ir?’ 
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foreign to his cold incisiveness. 
—how did you find it?” 

Mr. Clackworthy produced from his 
vest pocket a silver dollar of ancient 
coinage, and gravely presented it to the 
financier. 7 

“You will pardon me for asking you 
to call for it in person,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy with utter and shameless dis- 
simulation. “It was very thoughtless 
of me not to have brought it to the 
bank myself, but I could not conveni- 
ently get away until to-morrow, and 
that si 

“Please do not apologize, sir,” com- 
manded Banker Britton; “I think I 
would have rowed across Lake Michi- 
gan in an open boat for this luck piece. 
You see, it is the first dollar I ever 
earned, and I must plead guilty of be- 
ing a bit superstitious. Perhaps it is 
a confession of weakness, but I have 
felt positively unsafe since I lost it; 
I must have it fastened more securely 
in the future. How, may I ask, did 
you know that it belonged to me? 
Where did you find it?” 

“I had seen it on your watch chain,” 
replied Mr. Clackworthy; “it is a very 
old and rare coin, you know. Then, 
too, your initials are scratched on it.” 

Mr. Britton smiled reminiscently. 

“True enough,” he nodded. “I 
scratched it on there with the first jack- 
knife I ever had. I hope that you will 
allow me to send you some little token 
of my appreciation.” 

“I am fully repaid,” declared Mr. 
Clackworthy with great sincerity. 





“How 





After a few further words, Banker 
Britton glanced at his watch. 
“Golf match,” he explained. “Drop 


around and see me some time at the 
bank and—um—by the way, I see 
Sparks, the broker, in your ante-room; 
business with him? I don’t mean to 
be impertinent.” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Clackworthy. 

“A wise fellow—wise as a_ fox,” 
Britton said with an expressive motion 
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of the hand which was diplomatic 
warning that Mr. Sparks was not to be 
trusted out of eyesight. 

Mr. Clackworthy skillfully edged 
around toward the other exit, which 
led directly to the street, and opened 
the door for the banker; this maneuver 
prevented Mr. Britton from again pass- 
ing through the anteroom and expos- 
ing himself to Sparks’ view in taking 
his departure. 

When he had gone Jefferson Stokes, 
the prematurely old Thespian, nodded 
his massive head. 

“A wonderfully individual voice,” he 
murmured ; “character in every accent.” 

“Think you-can do it justice?” asked 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Can 1?” countered the actor, his 
eyes glowing. “How is this: ‘Golf 
match; drop around and see me some 
time at the bank and—um——’ ” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded approval, 
and even The Early Bird gasped. 

“Great Goshen!” he exclaimed. “If 
I hadn’t seen old money sacks beatin’ 
it out th’ door, I’d swear he was still 
hid in th’ room somewhere. Why, it 
sounds more like his nibs than he does 
himself! Oh, boy, ain’t it too bad you 
played th’ bright lights instead of th’ 
footlights and th’ booze instead of th’ 
boards.” His gaze shifted to Mr. 
Clackworthy. “What I wanna get 
through th’ old noddle is what is all 
this frame-up. I think I begin to get 
a glimmer; you’ve got a bloke sittin’ 
outside there so’s you could get it all 
framed up for him to see this banker 
guy breeze in—givin’ him th’ notion 
that you and old rocks is buddies. Eh? 

“T getcha ; but where does our pickled 
Hamlet here get in on th’ deal and— 
where are you ringing in LaRue, th’ 
dip?” 

“Time is too short for lengthy ex- 
planations, James,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Suffice to say, it was ex- 


tremely necessary to my plans that 
Quintus Britton pay a personal visit to 














my office. His visiting list is extremely 
limited—or his receiving list either, for 
that matter. It was a problem, but with 
the aid of your friend LaRue I finally 
arranged it.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes lighted with 
sudden understanding. 

“T gotcha!” he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically. “You had LaRue lift this 
banker guy’s luck piece! And then you 
pretended to find it; but Jefferson 
Stokes here . 

“Just a moment, James; that will be 
answered by what transpires in the next 
few minutes.” 

And Mr. Clackworthy touched his 
finger to an electric button on his desk. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EARLY BIRD BECOMES INVENTOR. 


TINY pair of wires ran under the 

carpet and up underneath Mrs. 
George Bascom’s typewriter desk ; they 
connected with a diminutive buzzer 
capable of but the faintest of purrings. 
But her ears were on the alert for 
the prearranged signal, and when it 
sounded she arose from her chair and 
pushed over the switch of the electric 
fan; the blades failed to stir. Mr. 
Clackworthy was a glutton for minor 
details. 

“T forgot it was out of order; I must 
have it repaired at once. Don’t you 
think it is terribly hot and stuffy in 
here?’ she addressed Mr. Sparks, and, 
although the temperature was fairly 
moderate, it was hard to disagree with 
such a charming lady. 

“Wonder if I couldn’t get a breeze 
through here by opening that tran- 
som?” she ruminated, indicating the 
one above the door which led into Mr. 
Clackworthy’s private office. Mr. 
Sparks’ heart leaped hopefully. With 
that transom open he might catch a 
word now and then which would give 
him some idea as to what was trans- 
piring inside. 
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“I really believe it would,” he de- 
clared. 

Mrs. Bascom swiftly manipulated the 
rod which lowered the glass-paneled 
rectangle, and Mr. Sparks, listening in- 
tently, was delighted to find that he 
could catch a word now and then; he 
was, furthermore, greatly relieved when 
the pretty stenographer suddenly re- 
membered an errand to be run and hur- 
ried from the office, leaving Mr. Sparks 
to his own devices. This meant that 
the crafty broker could eavesdrop -vith 
great boldness. The voices from the 
other side of the door now came to his 
ears with more distinctness. 

“The report of Dallas & Co. has been 
most satisfactory,” said a voice which 
Mr. Sparks at once identified as that 
of Quintus Britton. Dallas & Co., be 
it explained, was the most conservative 
firm of consulting and analytical engi- 
neers in the West. “They have sub- 
stantiated everything you have claimed ; 
in fact, your assertions have been more 
than justified. They tell me that your 
estimates of manufacturing costs can 
be reduced by manufacturing in larger 
quantities. 

“My attorneys have gone into the 
matter of the patents, and find them in 
entirely proper form with everything 
fully covered. I am, as you know, a 
most conservative man, but I think I 
know an epoch-making product when 
I see it. Your selling campaign has 
been purely local; it should be national 
—and on a very large scale. That re- 
quires a great deal of capital, and I 
am ready to furnish that capital. I 
will work out a plan of organization 
and will submit it to you within a few 
days.” 

Jefferson Stokes, reading from a 
manuscript which Mr. Clackworthy had 
carefully prepared, was outdoing his 
natural talent of mimicry. 

“That will be satisfactory,”  re- 
sponded Mr. Clackworthy. 

“By the way,” continued the voice 
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of Banker Britton, “I saw Sparks, the 
broker, in your ante-room. Know any- 
thing about him?” 

“He learned of our desire for capi- 
tal before we got in touch with you,” 
responded Mr. Clackworthy. “I was 
to see him this afternoon about a plan 
of financing the company.” 

“Huh!” grunted the tones of the 
great banker. “Know who he repre- 
sents? J thought not—no other person 
than Troop, head of the ice and fuel 
trust; Troop, the worst and the mean- 
est crook in the city—and Sparks isn’t 
much better.” 

Mr. Sparks writhed in anger. 

“Troop naturally wants to pocket this 
thing, for he probably knows by this 
time that it will put his little Ice Trust 
out of business. You know, sir, there 
are two reasons why I am interested 
in this project of yours; for one thing 
it has enormous money-making possi- 
bilities, and again I can wipe out a score 
of some years standing. I do not mind 
honest competition, but I do detest a 
crook. 

“No, that’s all to-day; as soon as | 
get the organization plan worked out 
I will see you again. Good day, gen- 





tlemen. I'll just go out the side door 
here.” 
There was a silence of some mo- 


ments, following which The Early Bird, 
taking his cue, spoke up. 

“He’s going into it,” he said. 

“Without a doubt,” responded Mr. 
Clackworthy. “With such capital be- 
hind it we are all rich men.” 

“Wish I could be sure that we're all 
gonna be rich,” sneered The Early Bird. 

“Still suspicious of me, eh?” 

“T don’t trust your slick ways; you’re 
too all-fired smart to suit me. I’m a 
poor, ignor’nt goof, but I’ve got my 
eye on you—I’m watchin’ you.” 

“You make me sick!” Mr. Clack- 
worthy replied testily, carrying on the 
make-believe with consummate skill. 


“You have put about five thousand dol- 
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lars into this scheme and I’ve put in 
three hundred thousand.” 

“Yeah, and why shouldn’t you put 
in more’n me?” cried The Early Bird. 
“It was my patent, wasn’t it? Didn’t 
I work my nails off for th’ five thousand 
that I loan to my cousin to develop it 
with? And didn’t he die and leave it 
to me? It was mine, wasn’t it? I 
could have got money most anywheres, 
but you couldn’t get th’ patent nowheres 
but from me.” 

“Come; be reasonable,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy urged soothingly. ‘No one is 
going to cheat any one in this deal. 
You own forty-five per cent of the 
stock and I own fosty-five per cent; 
you furnished the patents, I the money. 
Neither of us has control, and neither 
of us can do a thing without the con- 
sent of the other ten per cent. Surely 
you do not distrust your old friend, 
George Bascom? He holds the real 
control, and you know that he isn’t go- 
ing to do anything to prejudice your 
interest.” 

“T don’t trust anybody where there’s 
money concerned,” insisted The Early 
Bird doggedly. 

“Let us not quibble any nore,” Mr. 
Clackworthy said wearily. . “Let us 
have Mr. Sparks in; we have kept him 
waiting to a point of discourtesy.” 

When Mr. Sparks entered the private 
office of the Make-Ice Refrigerator 
Company he saw Mr. Clackworthy, tall, 
dignified, and impressive, seated at his 
desk, and James Early slumped over 
in a near-by chair. For purposes of 
the moment The Early Bird had for- 
saken fine raiment and now appeared 
in a cheap, ill-fitting suit and a collar 
which fitted with something akin to the 
proportions of a life preserver about 
his neck. He kept moving his hands 
as if he did not know exactly how to 
dispose of them; he had assumed a self- 
consciousness nothing short of pathetic. 

The conference was brief. Mr. 
Clackworthy apologized for having 




















kept him waiting, and asked him to let 
matters hang fire for a few more days; 
he explained very readily that he was 
awaiting a final decision from another 
party as to arrangements for capital. 

As Mr. Sparks arose to go, The Early 
Bird did likewise. 

“T think I'll ramble along down to 
a movie,” he announced. Mr. Clack- 
worthy had laid his plans on the ob- 
vious thing happening, and happen it 
did. Mr. Sparks timed his own de- 
parture so that he left the salesroom 
of the Make-Ice Company a few feet 
behind the dejected fellow, who, it 
seemed, owned forty-five per cent of 
the stock in this bonanza. He hoped 
to prey on the man’s suspicious nature. 
Mr. Clackworthy read his thoughts as 
piainly as if he had uttered them. 

“How fortunate it is for me that 
human nature runs in such well-estab- 
lished grooves,” he said musingly. 


CHAPTER IX, 
SPARKS THAT KINDLE. 

|? had been too late for Mr. Sparks 

to find Mr. Troop at the latter’s 
office, but a brief telephone conversa- 
tion had resulted in the broker hurry- 
ing to the Lakeshore Drive apartment 
of the ice and fuel magnate. Brutal 
Ben Troop’s eyelids narrowed as he 
heard the facts presented; the hand of 
fear clutched at his heart as he antici- 
pated Quintus Britton as an antagonist. 
Himself a rich and powerful man, Brit- 
ton’s dollars and power outnumbered 
his own ten to one. 

“So Britton’s going into this thing?” 
he said heavily. “It must be all right 
if Britton’s going into it.” 

“Of course it’s all right,’ retorted 
Sparks. “You saw the machine make 
the ice; I heard Britton say that Dallas 
& Co. had put their unqualified seal 
of approval on it; they can even make 
it cheaper than they are making them 
now.” 
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Brutal Ben Troop suddenly felt very 
helpless. He was a fighter, a cruel, re- 
lentless, last-ditch fighter, but even the 
most lion-hearted could not do much 
against a financial battery such as Brit- 
ton’s when armed with only a pop pis- 
tol by comparison. 

Mr. Sparks smiled smugly. 

“T see a way out,” he suggested; “I 
think we can stop Quintus Britton from 
getting control.” 

“And I think you can’t,” Mr. Troop 
cut in bluntly. 

“But I can. You see, the real genius 
at the head of this business, a man 
named Clackworthy, holds but forty- 
five per cent of the stock. He’s the 
chap who has been financing it. An- 
other forty-five per cent is held by a 
poor hick, a low-brow, childlike man 
by the name of Early. Early had the 
patents. He got them through the 
death of a cousin to whom he had ad- 
vanced money. 

“Early is suspicious of every one, 
especially of his partner. As a sort 
of safeguard the balance of control, the 
other ten per cent, is held by an old 
friend of Early’s, a chap named Bas- 
com. 

“Bascom and Early control the out- 
fit. Get me?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I made it a point to have a 
nice long talk with Early this evening; 
seemed to win his confidence entirely. 
Took him to dinner at Henri’s, and am 
going to take him to a show to-morrow 
night—he and Bascom. I ran into Bas- 
com, too; had Early get hold of him, 
you see. They are both suspicious of 
Clackworthy, and I gave them an ear- 
ful about how tricky Britton is—that 
line of talk, you know. Gave them 
the idea that Britton and Clackworthy 
would turn them out cold. I think a 
few more days and I can twist the both 
of them around my finger. 

“You see, Clackworthy can make no 
deal with Britton unless it is sanctioned 
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by Early and Bascom. It will be my 
business to convince these two fellows 
that I can finance the scheme to their 
better advantage. I think we can get 
control—fifty-five per cent. 

“That’s what I want to talk to you 
about. I have a hunch that I’m going 
to be able to get their fifty-five per 
cent. How much is it worth to you?” 

“Anything I’ve got to pay,” muttered 
Mr. Troop, evidently not sharing the 
broker’s confidence. ‘We'll settle that 
when the time comes—if it does.” 

But the time came even more quickly 
than even the optimistic Mr. Sparks 
had expected. After three days of din- 
ing and surreptitious wining, The Early 
Bird simulated a doglike devotion to 
Mr. Sparks which both pleased and dis- 
gusted the broker. George Bascom 
seemed to share James’ liking, but to 
a much less childlike degree. 

The three men sat in a quiet corner 
of Henri’s famous restaurant, and The 
Early Bird’s simplicity had been ac- 
centuated by two high balls. Mr. 
Sparks deemed it time to force an issue. 

“I would certainly like to be asso- 
ciated in this matter with two such fine 
fellows as you,” he said in a business- 
like manner, “but I presume Mr. Clack- 
worthy would never consent to an ar- 
rangement with any one except Brit- 
ton.” 

“Huh!” The Early Bird replied bel- 
ligerently. “Who’s got th’ say-so of 
this sheebang, I wanna know? They’re 
my patents, ain’t they?” 

“The company has been incorpo- 
rated; they are the company’s patents,” 
reminded Mr. Sparks to lead him on. 
The Early Bird took the bait. 

“And I own most of th’ company, 
I guess,” he retorted. 

“Do you?” asked Mr. Sparks in as- 
sumed surprise. He had not, of course, 
revealed the knowledge he had gleamed 
from the conversation heard over the 
transom. “I thought Mr. Clackworthy 
was the whole show; he acts like it.” 
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“T know he does, th’ big stiff!” The 
Early Bird said complainingly. “Him 
and his fine clothes and slick manners ; 
I don’t trust him. But he ain’t th’ 
whole works. Me and Bascom here got 
th’ most of th’ stock. Ain't we, 
George?” 

George Bascom agreed that such was 
indeed the truth. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Sparks. 
‘So it’s you two fellows that | would 
have to talk to; but maybe you wouldn't 
want to mix business with friendship?” 

“I'd like to do business with you,” 
Bascom answered. “How about you, 
Jimmie?” This to The Early Bird, who 
was playfully poking an olive with his 
finger. 

“Well, I dunno,” the latter replied 
slowly. ‘You know, I gotta idea that 
L ain’t got th’ noodle for this kind of 
business. | don’t understand much 
about it; it all goes over th’ old head 
as high as an airplane. Now, I'll tell 
you what I’ve made up my mind to 
do; I’m gonna sell out, lock, stock, and 
barrel, and get plumb out of th’ whole 
thing. Sell out for real kale that | 
can rattle in th’ old pocket. Nix on 
this takin’ stock in some new company. 
I’m afraid of these guys; they’re too 
all-fired slick for me. I'll wake up 
some mornin’ and have to pawn my 
watch to getta square meal. 

“IT don’t reckon as you’d want to buy 
me out, eh?” 

“T might,” said Mr. Sparks cau- 
tiously, his heart singing over his vic- 
tory. “How much do you want?” 

“One million bucks,” replied The 
Early Bird promptly. 

“Oh, that’s too much!” protested Mr. 
Sparks. 

“Well, maybe it is; I dunno,” said 
The Early Bird. “But I’m kinda set 
in my notions. I sort of fixed a million 
bucks as th’ price, and I ain’t gonna 
change it—not a _ Lincoln penny’s 
worth.” 

“Of course I would have to buy Bas- 











com’s stock, too,” pursued Sparks, 
“What would be your price, Bascom?” 

George figured with pencil and paper. 

“What Jimmie says, I say,” he de- 
clared. “On his basis, my share would 
be two hundred twenty-two thousand 
two hundred twenty-two dollars.” 

“Ouch!” cried Sparks. ‘That’s al- 
most a million and a quarter!” 

“That’s my price,” repeated The 
Early Bird stubbornly. 

Mr. Sparks had always believed 
firmly in the homely adage, ‘Strike 
while the iron is hot.’ So he excused 
himself from his guests and went to the 
telephone booth. He got in touch with 
Brutal Ben Troop, and Mr. Troop, 
after speaking profanely of highway 
robbery, of holdups and thieves, got 
down to earth and muttered through 
the transmitter that Mr. Sparks would 
find at the Troop Trust Company the 
sum of $1,222,222 to use as he best saw 
fit. 

“I’m up a tree and can’t come down 
until you call the dogs away,” he de- 
clared with sad resignation, withal im- 
mensely tickled that he had beaten 
Quintus Britton out of a good thing. 


CHAPTER X. 
COLD COIN. 
R. CLACKWORTHY smiled as he 


smoothed the creases from two 
certified checks, one for an even mil- 
lion dollars and the other for a sum 
almost a fourth of that magic total. 
Across from him, still bewildered by 
the precision with which the master 
confidence man’s scheme had _ gone 
through, sat The Early Bird and George 
Bascom. 

“What I wanna know,’ demanded 
The Early Bird, “is did this Troop gink 
get stung or didn’t he?” 

“Truth compels me to admit,” Mr. 
Clackworthy responded, “that as soon 
as he takes control of the affairs of 
the Make-Ice Refrigerator Company, 
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by virtue of his possession of control 
in the stock, that he will be a sadder, 
wiser, and angrier man.” 

“But th’ contraption does freeze ice,’ 
insisted The Early Bird. 

“Precisely.” Mr. Clackworthy 
chuckled. “It performs the rare feat 
of doing it in twenty minutes, but— 
well, I’ll open the sack and permit the 
cat to emerge. Ice would freeze in a 
vacuum if a vacuum could be achieved, 
but there is, so far as any one can dis- 
cover, no such thing as a_ perfect 
vacuum. The Make-Ice refrigerator is, 
to be sure, as near a vacuum as science 
knows anything about, so much so that 
the temperature inside the ice-freezing 
compartment was greatly reduced. 

“Had Mr. Troop been fortunate 
enough to have gotten hold of one of 
our ice boxes he would never have in- 
vested in stock in our company, for it 
is, in reality, the ice-freezing machine 
of another concern carefully built into 
the ice box of my own design. The 
actual freezing is done by the well- 
known process of circulating ammonia 
through a network of pipes; the ap- 
proximate vacuum greatly aiding the 
process and reducing the time of freez- 
ing to twenty minutes.” 

“But th’ thing does work, then?” per- 
sisted The Early Bird. 

“Oh, yes, as I have explained it, but 
I do not think the company which Mr. 
Troop now controls will find it very 
profitable to manufacture them. You 
see, those ice boxes that I promised to 
sell for eighty-five dollars cost me ex- 
actly two hundred and fifty dollars 
each.” 

“Whew!” whistled The Early Bird. 
“Two hundred and fifty smackers 
each!” His mind did a rough problem 
in multiplication. “Great Goshen! 
You’ve been turnin’ out a hundred and 
fifty ice boxes a day at two hundred 
and fifty berries each for thirty days. 
That’s more than a million dollars ! 

“IT don’t see how you’re gonna buy 
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no private yacht outta this deal. You’ve 
already peeped to me that th’ newspaper 
advertisin’ stuck you for fifteen thou’, 
and there’s th’ rent on this dump, th’ 
rent on th’ factory, and—my guess is 
that you’ve been playin’ Troop for a 
sucker just for th’ fun of it.” 

“IT try to make pleasure likewise 
profitable where consistent,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. “And please, James, do 
not be so unkind as to believe that | 
really sunk a million dollars in fake 
ice boxes. 

“You see, James, while our factory 
shipped out a hundred and fifty ice 
boxes a day they were always the same 
hundred and fifty—shipped out during 
the day and smuggled back to the fac- 
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thirty-seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and are now the property of Mr. 
Troop—the same original one hundred 
and fifty. 

“Let’s see; my expense totaled $70, 
000. That sum, deducted from $1,2 
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I have here drawn my check for $152,- 
222 as a donation to the babies’ ice and 
milk fund. That will leave us just ex- 
actly—one million dollars even money.” 

The Early Bird grinned as he gazed 
upon Mr. Clackworthy with frank hero 
worship. 

“Yeah,” he agreed, “and I reckon 
that’s what a guy’d call a cool million! 
Well, [’m sort of anxious to see some 
of it melt; I’m pinin’ for a trip to 
Cuba.” 


tory during the night. They cost me 
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DELIVER GAS, THEN USE IT TO ROB 


| NFORMING the superintendent of the office building at 1 Union Square 


gas to one of the tenants,-two crooks succeeded in secreting their tools in the 
building some time before they committed robbery therein. They arrived late 
on a Saturday afternoon when the offices were all closed, and they were so 
determined to deliver the tanks that the superintendent permitted them to leave 
the heavy containers in a hallway of the building. 

Later the thieves, who probably hid on the premises, returned for the 
gas and used it to burn off the door of a safe in the laboratory of Samuel G. 
Supplee & Co., manufacturers of dentists’ supplies. Gold and platinum to the 
value of fifteen thousand dollars, and five thousand dollars in cash and Liberty 
Bonds were stolen. 


DODD T7-DIEEECECEE 


DRIVES BANDITS TO POLICE STATION 


MAKING a heroic effort to bring to justice the two men who had robbed a 
jewelry salesman, Clarence Miller, a taxicab chauffeur in Buffalo, drove 
the crooks to a police station and reported the crime to the desk sergeant. His 
courage, however, was in vain, for before he had made himself understood, 
the thieves had escaped. 

The two men who had engaged Miller to drive them jumped from the 
taxicab when Max Lowenthal descended from a street car carrying two suit 
cases filled with two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry. Knocking 
Mr. Lowenthal down, the bandits seized the suit cases, leaped back into the 
taxicab, and ordered the chauffeur to drive them downtown. With a revolver 


at his back, Miller obeyed, but steered the men to the police station. 
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Author of ‘‘Tongues of Flame,’’ etc. 


SUDDEN rapping on the win- 

dow of his bedroom roused 

him. ‘“Sim” Bishop awoke at 

daybreak from an unsatisfac- 
tory night’s sleep. Of many disquiet- 
ing experiences as Martin Neely’s farm- 
hand during the past summer, the night 
just past was easily the worst. The 
sharp coolness of the early autumn 
night made the cotton quilt on his bed 
inadequate, but rather than go into the 
room to ask for another he had shiv- 
ered through the night under a single 
coverlet. Martin and Tabitha Neely 
were quarreling again. 

The Neely house consisted of two 
rooms in front, a long kitchen back of 
them, and an extra shed room at the 
rear where Sim slept. 

The rapping at his window brought 
Sim to a consciousness of all the dis- 
turbances of his night’s rest, but with- 
out rousing him sufficiently to answer 
it. It seemed a long time ago that he 
had dropped off into uncomfortable 
sleep, while Neely and his wife sat in 
their room abusing one another in a 
battle of bitter words. They had sat 
like two tomcats through intervals of 
sullen silence broken sharply now and 
then by sharp epithets and accusations. 

Sim had first dozed off when Martin 
was swearing at Tabitha, and had awak- 
ened later to hear her giving him a 
stinging tongue lashing. Toward morn- 
ing, when the roosters were crowing 
for day, Sim awoke, and was just doz- 
ing off again when a sudden movement 
of heavy feet in the living room brought 
an angry protest from Tabitha Neely. 


“Now what are you up to?” she de- 
manded. “Put that shotgun back be- 
hind the door!” 

“You're scared [’ll use it on you, are 
you?” Martin flung back at her. “Serve 
you right if I did, hyena, and keep you 
from feeding on my carcass by draw- 
ing that life insurance.” 

But in four months Sim had grown 
accustomed to their thunderous threat- 
enings. He actually went to sleep again 
while they were wrangling over the gun, 
And indeed he was once more about 
to doze lazily off when a second rap 
at his window and a sharp call from 
Tabitha Neely, standing on the back 
porch outside the window, drew him ab- 
ruptly away from the Land of Nod. 

“Get up, Sim!” she called. “A shot 
has been fired out toward the barn; | 
want you to go and see why.” 

Although Sim was forty-seven and 
slightly rheumatic, he gave a quick start. 
He felt the same sort of hair-raising 
sensation he had experienced as a ten- 
year-old boy when a strange nocturnal 
noise was interpreted as the cry of a 
panther rumored to have been seen in 
the near-by woods. He fumbled and 
jerked into his overalls and jumper, 
stamped into his heavy plow shoes, and 
in a few minutes lumbered across the 
bare floor of his room and out through 
the kitchen to the porch, where Tabitha 
Neely still stood. 

A tall, gaunt woman of thirty-five, 
in a gray chambray dress, she held a 
lighted lantern in her right hand, and 
her gray eyes looked out from deep 
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sockets with a determined expression. 
The tanned skin was tightly drawn 
across her high cheek bones, and her 
scant iron-gray hair was pulled back 
into a skimpy little knot. 

Sim’s perceptions were made un- 
wontedly alert by the feeling that he 
was being made a tool of by the woman. 
‘He noticed how dimly yellow the lan- 
tern light was in the gray of the dawn. 
He smelled the dying weeds and the 
dust that had been dampened by a light 
fall of rain. And he saw that there 
were crinkly damp spots on Tabitha’s 
dress skirt and that her shoes were 
soiled by moistened dust. 

He felt her cold eyes upon him as 
he opened the door, and though his in- 
clination was to look all about the prem- 
ises he looked instead at her, for she 
had an uncanny faculty of making peo- 
ple do her bidding. Sim sensed some 
force like that of an animal long at bay 
and with all its energies gathered for 
a final spring, and he attributed it to 
her slow but definite reaction to Martin 
Neely’s bullying. 

The woman held the lantern out to 
him silently, and he took it without 
framing the question his mild eyes were 
asking from under the brim of his tilted 
hat. ° 

“Martin must have gone to the west 
pasture to drive up the horses,” she said 
as Sim stood there hesitatingly. “And 
after he went out I heard a shot—a 
pistol shot. You'd better step over to 
Anderson’s and get Tom to go with you 
to see what’s the matter.” 

Her deliberate speech was made un- 
natural by her forced tone that lacked 
utterly any emotional quality. Sim felt 
himself a stupid weakling as he dumbly 
set about carrying out her instructions. 
He hated the thought of having any part 
in the grim business portended by her 
meager explanation and his own knowl- 
edge of the cat-and-dog life she and 
Neely had led. But he welcomed the 
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prospect of a companion under the cir- 
cumstances. Quickly he covered the 
short distance to Tom Anderson’s 
house, and in less than half an hour 
the two men were walking together 
toward the Neely place. 

“You say they had a row last night ?” 
asked Tom Anderson. 

Tom was a tall young farmer whose 
long strides kept Sim’s short legs busy 
to keep pace with him. 

“Yes, bigger row than common,” said 
Sim, and he related such parts of their 
quarrel as had penetrated his uneasy 
sleep. 

“Guess Martin’s been workin’ off his 
grouches on her more than ever, since 
he couldn’t get liquor to ease ’em off 
with?” 

“Yes, but seems like she’s turned the 
tables on him lately by outbluffin’ him, 
She was always a little wary when he’d 
been drinkin’. But this last row was 
mixed up with money, Tom, ’cause |] 
heard him say something about havin’ 
to raise some money or take the con- 
sequences, an’ she spit back somethin’ 
about all he’d wasted when his family 
was stinted nearly to starvation.” 

“By George!” said Tom regretfully. 
“T’d clean forgot about the child. How 
old is she by now ?” 

“Ten,” replied Sim. “But easy, Tom, 
here comes the woman.” 

Sim spoke cautiously as they neared 
the west gate of the Neely yard. Ta- 
bitha Neely came down the path from 
the unpainted house to the back gate 
as the two men approached it ‘by way 
of a short cut across a denuded cane 
patch. Without any greeting to her 
neighbor, the woman pointed a lean fin- 
ger northward. 

“Guess you'd better look about the 
barn first,” she said. “But I want it 
distinctly understood that if anything’s 
happened to Martin Neely it’s not my 
fault. He’s been his own ruin more 


ways than one.” 
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With that instinctive shrinking men 
have from a woman’s tweaking tongue, 
Sim and Tom Anderson turned toward 
the barn not without a feeling of relief 
at having escaped worse things at the 
house. Instead“of following the usual 
path through the poultry yard to the 
barn, they cut through the orchard on 
the west. 

As they approached the barn they 
were oppressed with the air of absolute 
In the pasture to the west two 
horses were quietly grazing. Going in 
side the barn from the rear south door, 
they saw nothing of Neely and heard 
no sound until a thrifty hen, out on an 
early search for scattered corn, gave 
a frightened cackle and flew almost into 
their faces from the front stall where 
they had surprised her. Both men 
jumped back, then smiled a bit fool- 
ishly and swore softly. 

They left the barn at its north door 
under the shed where Neely’s tool box 
and workbench stood. The public road 
ran along there. Nobody was any- 
where around. Sparrows that had 
roosted in the eaves fluttered out, but 
there was no other sound. The men 
spoke in undertones, for nobody in the 
neighborhood had ever willingly invited 
the antagonism of Martin Neely in the 
three years he had lived there. 

Sim had regarded Neely with the 
same stolid patience, whether his mood 
was one of abusive outburst or of sullen 
silence. Of late these two predominat- 
ing moods had reached extremes that 
made Sim wonder whether the man’s 
reason would not some day surrender 
to one or the other. And this wonder 
gave birth to an eagerness to escape 
the premises before a crisis came, but 
his bargain with Neely had been for 
six months’ service, and a double mo- 
tive, pride in keeping his word and a 
desire to avoid rousing the enmity of 
Neely, had kept him at his post. 

olk—ps 





quiet. 
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“Look at this!” exclaimed Tom, 
pointing to fresh hoofbeats in the road. 
“Neely must have gone away.” 

“Guess not,” said Sim bluntly. “Both 
his horses are here.” 

“Well, somebody’s left here lately, 
om. 

Again they went into the barn to see 
whether Martin's saddle was gone. But 
it hung on its usual peg with his bridle. 

Leaving the barn as puzzled as when 
they first entered it, they walked aim. 
lessly about, avoiding the path through 
the chicken yard to the house because 
they thought .Tabitha might be out 
among her poultry and they shunned 
another meeting with her just then. 

Passing to the right of the path 
around the corner of a small shed where 
farm implements were kept, they almost 
walked upon the dead body of Martin 
Neely. 

He had fallen on his back, and was 
lying with his head to the west. Though 
not more than ten feet from the path, 
the body was not visible from the north 
because of the implement shed, nor 
from the south and west because of a 
large chicken house with a projecting 
windbreak of high boards at its north- 
west corner. 

The dead man was dressed in a worn 


brown corduroy suit and dark-blue 
shirt. His hat was lying a few feet 
away. Blood had made a dark, irregu- 


lar track from a wound at his left ear 
down over his neck and onto the shoul- 
der of his coat. A revolver lay on 
the ground about three feet distant be- 
low the extended right arm. 

As the two men silently noted these 
details of the gruesome sight before 
them they heard approaching footsteps, 
and were relieved to see Larry Ste- 
phens, another neighbor. His first 
glance at the men told him they had 
already found what he was dreading 
to tind. He joined them in silence. A 
moment later he explained that Tabitha 
Neely had telephoned him to come. He 
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was a slight man of about forty, with 
shrewd gray eyes and an alert appear- 
ance. 

“There’s more to this than that dead 
man can tell, boys,” said Stephens 
thoughtfully. “Which of us will stay 
here, which one go to tell Tabitha, and 
which one telephone the coroner?” 

All wanted to volunteer for the lat- 
ter task, but no one was willing to offer 
himself for either of the other two. 

“Tl tell her,” Larry prompted a mo- 
ment later. ‘And the coroner, too. But 
first let’s get some women over here 
to be with her.” Turning to Tom, he 
asked: “Do you think your mother 
would come?” 

“Sure; she’d never turn away from 
anybody in trouble.” 

“Then, Sim, you cut across to my 
house and ask my wife to get over here 
as soon as she can,” said Larry, “and 
while you’re there telephone to Mrs, 
Anderson. I'll look around here with 
Tom a minute before I call the coro- 
ner.” 


Il. 


A few minutes later Tabitha ap- 
peared at the kitchen door, and, seeing 
the men at the east end of the chicken 
house, called to them to know whether 
they had found “him.” Her tone and 
manner were so insistent that there was 
nothing for Larry to do but go and 
tell her, much as he wanted to wait un- 
til the women arrived to help him 
through with the ordeal. But there was 
no scene. Tabitha received his news 
without the display of any emotion 
whatsoever. 

Fifteen minutes later, when Mrs, 
Stephens and Mrs. Anderson came, she 
was quietly preparing breakfast. Cas- 
sie, her ten-year-old daughter, stood 
back in a corner of the kitchen with big 
blue eyes wide in silent alarm. The 
child wore a faded brown gingham 
dress, and her recently washed face was 
only half dry. Her sallow skin seemed 


Her black hair fell in two 
tousled braids. When Mrs, Anderson 
offered to brush her hair, Tabitha 
turned a cold look on both of them. 

“Never mind about her, Mrs. Ander- 
son. She’s got a little of his stubborn- 
ness in her, but I’ll wear it out of her 
in time. Go fix your hair, Cassie.” 

Cassie moved over to the suds-spat- 
tered mirror that hung above a shelf in 
a corner of the kitchen next to the 
porch door, and, picking up a horn 
comb, proceeded to comb her hair. 

The two women proceeded to set the 
Neely home in order, while Tabitha 
and Cassie sat down in silence to their 
breakfast in the kitchen. 

The child was filled with a vague 
terror that showed itself in the quick 
restlessness of her eyes. Tabitha 
showed no sign of tenderness, but did 
evince a sort of fierce primitive mother 
instinct in continually placing food be- 
fore the child until she managed to eat 
a little. 

By eight o’clock the three men who 
came first had been joined by half a 
dozen others from near-by farms, and 
word had come over the telephone that 
the coroner was motoring, down’ from 
the county seat twenty miles away. 

“Jabe” Rennison, township constable 
for ten years, and now a justice of the 
peace, was tacitly accorded authority 
pending the arrival of the coroner. 
Leaving two men to guard the body, 
Jabe went with the others to the barn, 
where they stood under the shed and 
talked the affair over from a dozen dif- 
ferent angles. 

“Plain enough to me,” said Jabe, ad- 
dressing Sim, but intending for all his 
hearers to be impressed. “Didn’t you 
hear him and her rowin’ over the gun? 
An’ hadn’t she been out here before she 
ever woke you up?” 

“But, Jabe,” argued Tom Anderson, 
“there’s Neely own pistol, with one 
chamber empty, right by his arm. It 
looks like a clear case of suicide.” 


bloodless. 











Two or three other men acquiesced 
in Tom’s opinion, but Jabe reminded 
them that more men use pistols in self- 
defense than in self-destruction, 

But Larry Stephens had a reputation 
for shrewdness, and he meant to main- 
tain it now. He examined the hoof- 
heats that had puzzled Tom and Sim, 
and came back and seated himself al- 
most nonchalantly on the edge of the 
workbench. 

“Fellows,” he said with a trace of 
condescension, “I happened to overhear 
a conversation in town yesterday that 
pretty nearly explains everything here.” 

“You mean to say you knew of this 
beforehand?” snorted Jabe in mock 
amazement. 

‘‘Now don’t name me an accomplice, 
Uncle Jabe; gimme a chance to explain 
that remark,” laughed Larry. 

Young John Rennison, home for a 
visit after a season’s round of demon- 
strating a patented potato peeler at 
county fairs, began to show his first 
real interest in the talk of the men. Be- 
fore that he had been quietly walking 
about here and there, examining the 
ground and the position of Neely’s 
body, and had made himself useful to 
the women by carrying in some wood 
and water. 

In his long experience in talking to 
crowds and searching out the individ- 
uals vulnerable to his arguments, John 
had acquired a sure eye and a knack of 
quick thinking to circumvent objections 
or encourage interest. In the intervals 
between county fairs, when he found 
himself on slow trains, he had devoured 
stories of intrigue and mystery, some- 
times amusing himself by thinking out 
a solution other than the one given in 
the story. His eyes flashed eagerly at 
Larry’s mention of the conversation he 
had heard in the town. 

“All right, Larry,” said Jabe curtly, 
“go ahead and explain.” 

“Well, I went down to Smith’s lum- 
ber yard to get some scantlings,” be- 
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gan Larry in a cautious tone, “and just 
as [ got there Mr. Smith got tied up 
with a long-distance telephone call. I 
was walking along that driveway 
through the middle of the lumber sheds, 
while Smith was telephoning, and when 
I got nearly to the north opening I 
heard Neely’s voice outside, saying: ‘I 
tell you I can’t raise a cent, Brooks, 
That woman has cleaned me out!’’ 

Jabe narrowed his eyes expressively 
at mention of the woman. 

“There was a creaking of saddle 
leather,” resumed Larry, ‘‘and I guessed 
that Neely was getting on his horse 
there at Smith’s hitching posts. Then 
the other fellow’s voice spoke up, short 
and quick. ‘You'd better dig up,’ he 
said, ‘for I’ve got to get out of here 
before that grand jury meets to-mor- 
row ; bootlegging is no joke these days.’ 
Neely said something about raising 
money being no joke either, and Brooks 
said, ‘Oh, I could raise a nice pile if 
I’d give you away on that old Oklahoma 
deal.and get the reward.’ Neely com- 
menced to beg, but about that time 
Smith came along, talking to me as he 
came, and I lost what followed outside. 
3ut I heard the quick gallop of a horse 
right away. I went to the north door, 
pretending to Smith I was looking at the 
clouds, and I saw a tall fellow in dark 
clothes walking down. toward the 
depot.” 

“Did you notice his feet?” asked John 
Rennison. 

“Blazes, no! No more than to see 
he had two of ’em on a pair of long 
legs.” 

“Or his hat?” asked John. 

“He had on a soft black hat, pretty 
good size,” said Larry indifferently. A 
moment later he added: “I didn’t cheep 
what I’d heard, for nobody wanted to 
mix up in Neely’s affairs.” 

“Well, Sim,” said Jabe, “why in thun- 
der didn’t you keep awake last night? 
Seems to me you sleep better than most 
would with a rough-house goin’ on.” 
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“That’s because Sim has a clear con- 
science, dad,” said John. 

“Or maybe a callous ear after all the 
rough stuff he’s heard here,” suggested 
Tom Anderson. 

“You've said somethin’, Tom,” said 
Sim laconically, and the other men all 
smiled. 





IV. 

“And now, gentlemen, with your per- 
mission, I’d like to say something,” an- 
nounced John Rennison. 

He spoke quietly and in his best pro- 
fessional manner, and his engaging 
tones had their usual efficacy in winning 
the attention of his audience. 

“Dad is impressed with the theory 
that Mrs. Neely had been quarreling 
with her husband all night and that she 
followed him out into the yard, and is 
not softened toward him even now.” 

Jabe’s weather-beaten face took on 
an expression of pride in his son, The 
son paused briefly to look his audience 
over one by one, and then proceeded 
with his talk: 

“Some of you seem to think Neely 
made an end of himself. Mr. Stephens 
has given us knowledge of a desperate 
man who had made demands Neely 
couldn’t meet, and it’s only natural to 
suppose there would have been a quar- 
rel if the two men had met.” 

Larry nodded affirmatively at this 
last statement. 

“When I got off the six o’clock train 
in Brownsville this morning,” continued 
John, still in his hawker’s smooth tones, 
“TI saw a tall man in dark clothes, a 
soft hat, and pointed-toe shoe swing 
up the car steps the very minute the 
last passenger for Brownsville had 
come out. The man’s eyes had a rest- 
less sort of shrewdness in them, but 
otherwise he acted quietly enough.” 

Stepping over to the edge of the shed, 
John pointed to the ground. 

“Gentlemen, there are tracks made 
by a man wearing long, pointed shoes 
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None of you, nor Neely, ever wore # 
shoes like that. I always notice feet. 
Mrs. Neely has a rather slim foot and 
wears about a number-six shoe. Mar- 
tin’s shoes are broad and medium 
length. Now, gentlemen, if you will 
carefully observe these tracks as we 
follow along the path, I think we'll have 
something more to say.” 

When they reached the place where 
the dead man lay, John Rennison spoke 
again in a subdued tone, and the men 
crowded close to him. 

“With your permission, gentlemen, 
I’ll give you my idea of just what hap- 
pened here this morning between four 
and five o’clock.” 

Nods of encouragement bade him 
proceed, which he did in a slow, but 
convincing speech: 

“Neely got up, we'll suppose, at four 
o’clock. He was pretty desperate after 
an all-night quarrel, and dreading to 
have Brooks swoop down on him at any 
minute. He grabbed his gun, whether 
to protect himself against Brooks or to 
take his own life we don’t quite know.” 

“But the gun was nowhere near him,” 
interrupted Larry. 

“Probably because his wife had put 
it away snug enough after she used it,” 
broke in Jabe, coming back to his first 
stand. 

“If the wife used that deadly de- 
termination she’s shown since,” said 
John indifferently, “I guess Neely lett 
the gun where she ordered him to. 
Anyway, it’s there now, and loaded full, 
for I took a peep at it a while ago when 
the women were all in the kitchen. Sim 
can tell you the woman has a way of 
driving folks to do things against their 
will.” 

“And everybody knows she forced 
Neely to have his life insured when he 
was hard agin’ insurance,” defended 
Jabe. 

“Mrs. Anderson tells me,” said John, 
quietly resuming his recital, “that she 
was awake this morning when her clock 








struck four, and that she lay awake so 
long she got restless, but was just los- 
ing herself when she heard a noise she 
took to be a pistol shot. She leaned 
out from her bed to listen, but didn’t 
hear anything more, and while she had 
her head near the window the damp 
wind blew the curtain in her face and 
rain began to fall. She says the clock 
struck for half past four just then.” 

There was a heightened interest evi- 
dent at this disclosure. 

“My opinion is,’ continued John, 
“that when Mrs. Neely heard that shot 
she started out with her lantern, but 
decided to go back and get Sim to go 
with her. Mrs. Anderson says the rain 
was pretty brisk, but didn’t last more 
than five minutes. What time was it 
when you got up, Sim?” 

“When I come through the kitchen 
‘twas a quarter to-five,” answered Sim. 

“And it had then been several min- 
utes since Mrs. Neely first called you. 
Larry says that when Mrs. Neely called 
him she said she’d been trying for fif- 
teen minutes to get the line. Now it 
must have been during that fifteen-min- 
ute period and while Sim was on his 
way to Anderson’s that Brooks ar- 
rived.” 

“No, John,” broke in Larry. “Brooks 
had to be here before that.” 

“Not if my theory is correct,” said 
John quietly, apparently unimpressed 
by a general shaking of heads pro and 
con, “Brooks came here at the last 
minute to demand his money. You'll 
notice that those pointed-toed tracks 
are closer together and shallower com- 
ing this way than they are going to the 
barn. Brooks evidently left the yard 
in a run. Why? Because he found 
Neely lying there dead, and, knowing 
his danger of being suspected and held 
for the crime, he rushed away.” 

“You seem bent on that bootlegger’s 
innocence, but I'd tike to have some 
proof instead of all this supposing,” 


challenged Larry. 
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“Nature provided ample proof when 
she sent a quick shower that crusted 
the dust on top and left it dry under- 
neath,” said John. “Neely’s tracks 
from the house to this spot were made 
before the rain fell; they’re crusted 
over. Mrs. Neely’s tracks, which show 
that she turned back before she had 
come within sight of this spot, are less 
crusted over, showing that she was out 
while the rain was falling. But you 
can all see that the tracks of Brooks 
and his horse break that crust and turn 
up dry dirt, both coming and going. 
And you can see that the imprint of 
Neely’s pistol there was made before 
the rain fell.” 

The men quickly verified this state- 
ment, and nodded silently in agreement 
with John’s closing remark. 

“Neely was dead when Brooks ar- 
rived,” concluded John. ‘‘He’d been 
shot by his own pistol in the hands of 
his old enemy—himself.” 

Suddenly the men were startled by 
seeing Tabitha Neely standing there in 
the path where it rounded the poultry 
house. Her dark-ringed eyes looked 
wild. She took a step toward John 
Rennison, and spoke in a voice empty of 
tonal quality. 

“T guess you're right,” she said, “but 
I wish I'd known he had that pistol; I’d 
’a’ took it from him, too. And I wish 
I’d known how desperate low-spirited 
he was. But I thought it was just one 
more bluff.” 

Her voice gradually died away, and 
the wild look left her eyes. The men 
feared a collapse, but she turned her 
head and listened, then gasped and 
started rapidly toward the house. 

“Cassie mustn’t see this!” she almost 
shrieked. “No! Nol’ 

The men saw the gaunt mother clasp 
the frightened child who had followed 
her, and heard their mingled sobs. And 
they hoped they saw the beginning of 
a better, saner future for those two 
cramped souls. 
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EALLY, now, honest Injun—of course, you’ll say we’re prevaricating— 
but, straight goods, we didn’t mean to start anything like this. You 
see, like Herman Landon, all the readers who have sent us letters giving 

their views as to the justification of some lies seem to think there is justifica- 
tion for lies, or at least for their own particular pet kind of lie. 

Come, then, rally to our help, valiant defenders, at all times, of the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, first, last, and always. It can’t be 
possible that al] men are liars. 

Take what C. F., of California—we have his full name and address, but 
as you will readily see, if we did not withhold same, C. F. might get “in” very 
bad—has to say: 

“T note in your issue of September 28th wherein you at all times advocate 
telling the truth, regardless of any and all circumstances, not even for self- 
preservation. I have often heard of ‘white’ lies, wherein no one was injured. 
I have even been told by some very good churchmen that you would be absolved 
by the church for perjury, so long as the lie injured no one. 

“Now, Mr. Editor, suppose you had served a prison term and had resolved 
to reform, and suppose you were a bookkeeper or were trained along some other 
calling of trust, and you applied for a position, and the employer would ask, 
among other questions, if you had ever served a term in prison—a question I 
know they often ask. Would you really tell him you had, knowing full well 
that you only stood one chance in a hundred of being employed? 

“Again, suppose you were a railroad man, where they have an age limit 
of thirty-five, and you had worked in train service fifteen years and knew noth- 
ing else. But you find yourself out of employment and in the prime of life, 
at say thirty-eight or forty years. Would you tell the employer the truth as 
to your age, with a full knowledge that if you did you would be rejected? 

“To tell the truth in either of the above cases would mean that you would 
be pauperized. Of course, you might in all probability be able to get a job 
with pick and shovel or as a longshoreman, where past records and age would 
make no difference. But in the case whefe you had a college training and were 
obliged to perform manual labor you would fall down at the above calling after 
the first hour’s work. And would you still tell the truth, Mr. Editor, in the 
face of all these facts? 

“This old stuff of telling the truth and shaming the devil—and the truth 
will make you free—is obsolete, with the present-day methods of cutthroat com- 
petition, grafting, profiteering, and daylight robbery. And I for one cannot 
consistently and conscientiously tell the truth in such matters in justice to my 
family. 

“T am at present employed in train service, and entered the service at the 
age of forty-seven, but gave my age as thirty-three in my application. This 
was twelve years ago. My work during all this time has been satisfactory, 
from the fact that I am still in the service, and had I told the truth, according 
to your standard of principle, I’d be on the tramp right now, for I couldn’t 
perform any manual labor. Do you still think that your policy is of the best? 
A reply or any criticism you wish to make will be appreciated.” 
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What do you think of that? What would we do? Help! 


Yes, Mr. Mears, you are very careful about your justifiable lie, but we 
agree with you in that your principle is dangerous. When you file it down, 
can’t any one excuse his lie, by saying that the person lied to did not have the 
right to know the truth? 

“You ask,” writes Mr. Mears, “is a lie ever justifiable? First of all, what 
is a lie? Not every untruth is a lie. A lie is an untruth calculated to deceive 
some one who has a right to know the truth. 

“Two things are to be considered in this definition. In the first place, a 
lie is an untruth calculated to deceive. We say the sun rises. That is not true, 
vet it is not a lie. 

. “All figures of speech are untruths, but not lies. The rose does not blush, 
the wind does not moan or sing, the waves do not sing. 

“If a pauper says jokingly that he has millions or if a millionaire says he 
is poor, that is not a lie, though it would be untrue. Why? Because, though 
untrue, it is not likely to deceive any one. An untruth to be a lie must, then, 
be of such a nature as to deceive the person to whom we speak. 

“Again, a lie is an untruth which is calculated to deceive some one who 
has the right to know the truth. 

“Now, ordinarily and almost universally, people have a right to the truth. 
The exceptions to this rule are few. But that there are exceptions is admitted 
by the common sense of mankind. Let us see some examples wherein persons 
have no right to be told the truth. Suppose you see a child flee, terror-stricken, 
out of a house and dodge into an alley. Soon after a man plainly intoxicated 
and infuriated rushes out of the same house brandishing a revolver. He says 
to you: ‘You saw that child come.out of the house. Did she run up that alley?’ 
Would you answer, ‘yes,’ and expose that child to a murderous brute? Cer- 
tainly not. You would tell him an untruth, and the untruth would not be a lie 
because the man has no right to know the truth. 

“Suppose a gossipy man or woman asks you a direct, impertinent question 
in regard to your own private life. To answer truthfully would incur the ruin 
of your reputation. Would you consider an untruth in that case a lie? If this 
gossiper were to ask you for half of what you possess, you would refuse. Why, 
then, should you be bound to give to this person a secret of your life which 
is more sacred to you than half your fortune? 

“These examples prove that my definition of a lie is correct, i. ¢., a lie is 
an untruth calculated to deceive some one who has the right to know the truth. 

“The principle, that we are justified sometimes in telling an untruth to a 
person who has no right to the truth, is a dangerous one, I admit, but it is 
simple, common sense, stripped of cant. 

“The fact that the principle is dangerous does not make it false. We are 
justified in killing a man in self-defense. That is a dangerous principle, but 
it is universally admitted. 

“We are bound ordinarily to tell the truth, The exceptions are very rare. 
One who ventures to tell an untruth must be absolutely sure that the person 
to whom he tells the untruth has no right to know the truth. 

“Children can never tell an untruth to good parents. In business an un- 
truth is always a lie. David Harum’s principle is immoral and indefensible. 

“An untruth that deceives is generally wrong, but not always.” 


But is there no one who says a lie should never be told? 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Smites.—No, my dear friend, I don’t suggest that you should be a detec- 
tive. Not at all. You are so soft-hearted that people are always taking advan- 
tage of you, even in ordinary life. What do you suppose you’d do if some 
pleasant-faced criminal should turn and beg for his freedom? You'd either 
give it to him and ruin yourself, or, if you didn’t and kept on refusing such 
pleas, you’d be a nervous wreck in a year. No, not nursing, either. It is cer- 
tainly one of the mysteries of human nature, this longing people seem to get 
for the things they ought not to do. You are fitted to be an excellent sales- 
person; you could probably do well in the hotel business; you have a certain 
shrewdness which ought to make you a good dealer in real estate. And, for 
goodness sake, go on cultivating that friendly and happy disposition of yours. 


B. B.—I don’t know why you should imagine 1 would laugh at the idea 
of your being a lawyer. You have a logical mind, despite that temper of yours, 
and a fair amount of self-control and accuracy. I think the trouble with you 
now is that you are so displeased with your outlook that you are irritable and 
nervous. If you can get time to attend an evening school for bookkeeping, you 
can get time to go to a prep school and from there to a night law school. You 
don’t say where you live, but if you are anywhere in the Atlantic States it is 
likely that such a school is near you. Miss Pugh, of our legal department, a 
brilliant woman lawyer of New York, did that, since her family positively 
refused to help her. They wanted her to “stay at home and help father.” So, 
you see, there are precedents. If you once resolutely set your face toward your 
true ambition, and bend every energy and every spare moment toward it, you 
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will find that your temper and your irritability will pass away. It’s not always 
that I encourage young folks to do what their home folks are not enthusiastic 
about, as you know, if you have read much of this department, but I really think 
you have the mind and the temperament for the career toward which you are 
drawn. 

P. C.—If graphology were anything like a well-established science nobody 
would ever have thought of an engineer’s career for you. You would never 
do well in any kind of routine and would always rebel against precise and exact- 
ing detail work. That spread out “hand” of yours would tell that much to 
the merest tyro in graphology. 








On the other hand, you have vitality, courage, physical energy, a hopeful 
disposition, and an invigorating personality. You have a fair amount of ver- 
satility and could teach yourself to do anything in which you were vitally 
interested. Why not look into the many out-of-door lines of work? I believe 
you'd enjoy cattle raising or some form of Western ranching. 

Witt1aM D.—Your nature is one of unusual sensitiveness ; in fact, of hyper- 
sensitiveness. You are inclined to be far too easily affected, both by what hap- 
pens to you and by what people say and do to you. It is true that this quality 
makes you a delightful, refined, and pleasant companion, but when it is allowed 
to make you unhappy and to destroy your self-confidence, it is a pretty poor 
sort of a thing. You have the kind of tact which is rare; that which, self- 
effacing, yet knows how to win the confidence of others. You possess a mind 
of exceptional delicacy and acute perceptions. Don’t be afraid to let these 
things find expression, fight off your sensitiveness to hurt, and you will be 
likely to find your life much happier. 

N. O. D. A.—Why, bless my soul, my dear girl, you sound like your own 
grandmother. “The narrow sphere of a woman?” Where have you been, all 
these twenty years, since your mother first kissed you? If there’s anything nar- 
row about a woman’s sphere these days, it is of her own making. And why, i 
the name of common sense, is it “fatal for a woman to show any intelligenel 
if she wishes to be loved or admired?” You really astonish me. Your hand- 
writing shows plenty of intelligence, and a fair amount of courage. You must, 
therefore, have be:n brought up in an extraordinary environment. Won't you 
write me, giving your address, and tell me all about yourself? Your character 
ought to be too strong and sensible a one to allow you to express yourself in 
the way you have in your letter. 
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Detective Story Magazine : 


Tuomas TurierNey.—No, you are wrong, Thomas. You could not be 
deeply interested in chemistry, science, and invention, and yet come to twenty- 
six years of age without any idea of what you really want to do. Mind you, 
I don’t say that you ought to be a success, at all, in any of them, or that you 
ought to be proficient. I just say that if these were your true lines you would 
know it. Your jerky, uncertain, and yet aggressive, “hand” shows me that 
unless you watch your step you will end in being one of those men who are 
not much of anything, because they lack patience and steadiness. 


oder advntwrerw nile 


What d’you mean, adventure? In these days, just making a living is pretty 
much of an adventure, it would seem to me! And that’s the one you had bet- 
ter embark on, in a hurry. You are possessed of a certain dexterity which 
would give you success in high-class mechanical work. 


gS 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-edoers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


P. A. N.—Yes, there is such a thing in law as “malicious mischief.” It 
is a recognized crime. It is a wrongful act, committed with the intent to get 
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revenge or to inflict injury because of hate or spite or similar feelings. If 
you can establish that the persecutor of your client does these annoying things 
out of the wish to get revenge I should think that it would be a case, but, of 
course, a lawyer would have to pass on that. 

Remember that in getting into the confidence of this person you must get 
expressions of a desire for revenge and for spite and harm, done with “evil 
intent” and for “wanton cruelty,” as the law reads. You must have witnesses 
to this; and, as your man seems inclined to talk pretty freely, that should not 
be difficult. Malicious prosecution is a different matter, altogether. The bring- 
ing of lawsuits against a person for the purpose of annoying is what it means. 

Why not get an alienist to strike up an acquaintance with the man you are 
trying to “get?” I judge him to be a dangerous degenerate, with mental dis- 
turbances of a serious nature. Your client could probably handle him from 
that angle more successfully than in bringing him to court, as she is a relative. 
Of course, your testimony would help. 


SUES 2 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Eye 


ETECTIVES have repeatedly stated that the popular conception of an 
“honest eye” is wholly without foundation, 

Many criminals have a very straight, frank, and steady glance. I 
have personally known some of the most famous criminals of this country, and 
can testify that so far as the expression of the eye is concerned, it habitually 
conveys no impression of dishonesty or trickiness. 

However, a certain distinction must be made between these criminals, all 
of them clever in their own nefarious work, and the lesser members of the 
fraternity of criminals, most of whom are such mainly because of weak wills 
and abnormal pathological conditions of disease or inherited constitutional ele- 
ments. 

These lesser members do exhibit that form of eye expression popularly sup- 
posed to show criminality. The wandering, shifting eye, which incessantly 
roves over a wide area, especially during conversation, and the eye which per- 
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sistently looks to the right or left and almost never straightforward, is often 
found. But it is to be remarked that this is not a sign of criminality. Defec- 
tive children exhibit it, and so do the half witted and the harmless, and often 
the eccentric. 

,ashful people often retain the habit of looking down or to the side, while 
in conversation, to the end of their lives. 

Yet, despite all this, it is really possible to read something of the expres- 
sion of the eye, irrespective of its shape or the way in which it-is used. A few 
broad definitions should be fixed in the mind first. 

The very large eye is seldom indicative of great mental powers. Although 
physically beautiful and apparently most expressive, it owes much of what it 
seems to say to the fact that, not being overshadowed by eyebrows and folds 
of flesh, as smaller eyes are, it catches and reflects light. The “melting” eye, 
usually a large one, is simply swimming in color, thrown upon it, as upon a 
screen, by the world outside of it. 

The large eye which is also somewhat prominent is the eye of the public 
speaker, the orator, and the actor. Careful study of such persons, as revealed 
in the public press, will soon confirm this. The large eye is also the emotional 
eye. Nearly all singers have large eyes, while the emotional Latin has a large 
eye, in about the proportion of two-thirds to the whole, as to numbers of the 
various races catalogued under that ethnological title. 

Small eyes, overhung by heavy brows, may be the eyes of a high-class 
criminal or of a scientist. 








UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


REQUENTLY requests come in from readers who have followed the 

Under the Lamp department, for me to supply them with code systems. 

They wish to use them for recording intimate secrets, in diaries, for in- 

stance; for-corresponding secretly with friends; for annotating safe combina- 
tions, and so on. 

I have supplied many of these readers with what they consider satis- 
factory systems of secret writing—as is indicated in the numerous letters of 
thanks received from them. And recently I had the good fortune to run 
across an entirely new system which I am glad to recommend to those of 
our readers who are looking for a system of secret writing that is at once 
baffling, simple in construction, and easy to memorize. 

This week’s problem is based on the system just mentioned. It is a cipher- 
ized version of something Plutarch had to say regarding the best course crimi- 
nals should pursue after committing their crime. 

The cipher system under consideration is an invention of a reader who 
has been a puzzle and cipher enthusiast for some time—Mr. Claude S. Green, 
of Albany, New York. He says he rarely misses solving the problems that 
appear here, and he has been prompted by the brief talks on cryptography he 
finds Under the Lamp, to indulge his love of the science by making a thorough 
study of it, with a view to adopting it as his hobby through life. We take 
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this opportunity of thanking Mr. Green for his interest, for permitting us to 
pass on his code cipher system to Under the Lamp enthusiasts; we wish him 
every success. 

Before taking up the cipher problem that is based on Mr. Green’s system, 
it might be well for you to have a few pointers as to how it is constructed. 
If, however, you wish to try your mettle without a few hints to start you off, 
then skip the next paragraph and go on to the cipher itself. 

The principal point of distinction about Mr. Green’s cipher system is that 
it has only ten substitutes for the letters in the alphabet. It depends on an 
arrangement of the letters, and an arrangement, too, of the figure substi- 
tutes for which the system calls. Also, some of the substitutes represent two 
letters of the alphabet, while others are used in place of only one. Now for it: 


37939% 4%7%57%5 96%7% 39 
8% 5% 5%6%2 754%2333% $87%839 888%85 
9%8278 57857%7738%6% 18%5%4%7% 3 


Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the key and the solution in full. 





The solution to last week’s tangled word-cipher is: “This guy passed forged 
check at Harrington National. Got him and the check. Going to Head- 
quarters.” The inspector’s man used a figure containing four vertical instead 
of five, in this way: 


This check Got check 

guy at him Going 
passed Harrington and to 

forged National the headquarters 











In Next Week’s Issue You Will Find: 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
|| STAR DRESSING ROOM 


| A Novel 
By KATE McLAURIN 





Further Chapters of the Serials Now Running 


| Short Stories by Carolyn Wells, Christopher B. Booth, Frederick 
Ames Coates, and others 
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ot. if you prefer. 
rw a a promptly any letters that may come for you. 





This 
and WESTERN ST 


Gaeultapte 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’ 


department, conducted 
ORY MAGAZINE, 

free of charge to = readers. 

ms of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, 

in sending “‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, a $s, 

We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
thus giving readers dowble service, is offered 
its purpose is to ald them in getting in touch with 


we will print your request 


give us your right name and so that we 


post-office address, for experience has proved that 


who are not specific as to address often have mai! that we send them returned te us marked ‘‘not found.’’ 


those persons 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change 


When you hear 


in your address. 
from the person you are see ine. tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you wero in a similar 


position. 


ING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





MARTIN, JOHN ALEXANDER.--Iie is the son of 
Laura Gertrude and James Alexander, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, and was born’ on November 5, 1897. He left his 
home in the early part of August, 1914, and his family 
has not heard him since, but heard that he had 
been seen in He is five feet six inches tall, has 
brown hair and blue eyes, and a scar on the top of his 
head. Every has been made to find him, but 
without success. and it ig hoped that this appeal to our 
readers will bring His mother has worried 
very much since J information about him 
will bring joy to his family. Please write to his sister, 
Mountain, 22 Buchanan Street, Toronto, 








Canada 


CAMPBELL.—My 
Montrose, 


mother died 
Colorado. Her maiden 


thirty-one years ago in 
name was Rachel Bowen, 


and her husband’s name was Floyd S. Campbell I was 
sixteen years Old when my mother died, and when we 
last heard of her relatives they were living in Turkey 
Creek, Arkansas City, Arkansas. 1 would be very glad 
to get in touch with some of her people, and shall be 
most grateful to any one who can tell me where they 


are. Roscoe Campbell, Box 1152, Gallup, New 


MITH.—I was born on August 13, 1887, in Cinein- 
nati, Ohio. My mother’s name was Sarah Smith. She was 
in poor health and placed me in the Foundling Home, 
Mr. Crouse being superintendent When I was about 
four years old my mother died of consumption, and I was 
taken from the home by people who adopted me, and 
have always been most kind to me. They are both liv- 
ing, and I think the world of them, but there are times 


Mexico. 


when I would like to know if 1 have any brothers, sis- 
ters, father, or any blood relations at all, and I feel 
that I must have. I can get no information from the 
Home. If any one can enlighten me and help me to 


know whether I have any 
be deeply grateful to them 
magazine. 

WEESE, WILFRED W.—He was in 
Air Service, 


living relatives or not, I shall 
Kathleen Smith, care of this 


France with the 
and when last heard of was in Roanoke, Vir- 


ginia. He is asked to write to his old pal, Corporal John 
May, care of this magazine 

HASKETT, ROBERT HENRY.—Twenty-four years ago 
he left Vansickl Texas, for the gold fields in Alaska, 








has never been ard from since. He was born and. brought 
up in North Carolina, and after his marriage went to 
Norfolk, Virginia. His wife died shortly before he went 
to Vansickle, leaving one daughter He was forty years old 
when he went away, about five feet six inches tall, of a 
dark complexion, and had a large birth mark on the left 
side of his face. Any information about him will be 
gladly received and greatly appreciated by his granddaughter, 
Miss Janie Wilkerson, care of this magazine. 


NORTON, E. D.—He left New York about June 1, 1918, 
/ saying he would go to California, stopping at Buffalo, tak- 
ing a boat across the lake to Detroit, and then go on. We 
heard that he stayed at the Iroquois Hotel in Buffalo from 
June the eighth to the tenth, and left without giving a 
forwarding address He had a large steamer trunk and 
hand bag, but we could not find out who took his baggage 
from the hotel He has never been heard of since, and 
it has been impossible to find out what became of him 
after he left the hotel He was sixty-four years old, 


wolghed about one hundred and sixty pounds, had light 
hair and mustache, was well dressed and walked with a 
cane He wore no jewelry but a gold wateh and chain. 


relieve the anxtety 
Miss E. J. 


Any information about him will greatly 
of his family, and will be deeply appreciaied. 
Norton, care of this magazine. 


O’SHAUGHNESY.—I was brought up in a convent in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and lost all trace of my people, as 
I was a very small child when I was placed itn the home 
We were seven children, and would be very glad to 
know something of my family Any assistance in this mat- 





ter will be thankfully appreciated. Annie O’Shaughnesy, 
care of this magazine 

PENNIMAN, Bsa the widow of Benjamin Penniman, 
who lived in New ork City, at 503 West Twenty-third 
Street, in 1865 ny one whe knew her will do a great 
7 by writing to Harry Johnson, Route No. Warsaw, 

inols 

WILLIAMGON, JOHN, who left Illinois about thirty-five 
years aco. is sister’s son would like to hear from him 


or from any HE . of his family Victor V. Baker. Oblong, 


Ilinols. 


ESTES, REVEREND ALEC. About eight years ago he 
Was the pastor of Cook’s Presbyterian Church, in Toronto 
Canada, and ioe there for a pastorate in Detroit. An old 

! neighbor would be glad to hear from him, 
kindness of any reader who will 
3. William James Hen- 





appreciate the 
gh to send his addre 
of this magazine 


SAMUEL J.—On December 12, 1912, he was 

x years old, and on that date he wrote a letter 
to his sister Nellie from the Cordova Hotel, Vancouver, 
British Columbia He is five feet eight inches tall, with 
fair hair and blue yes His sister will be grateful for 
Clrarlotte E. West, 2550 
West Jackson RK chy sie Chicago, Illinois, 


LUTHER, CHARLES 8.—Ile was last heard of in Buf- 
falo, New York, about 1903. He is now seventy-three 
years old, and a machinist by occ tion His son and 
daughter will deeply grateful for any information con- 
Coulton, 205 Highland Avenue, 























cerning him. Mrs. J 
Highland Park, Michigan 


STEPANIK, MARIE.—She 
about five feet three inches in 


is twenty-one years of age. 
height, with fair hair 


and blue F She is supposed to be living with her fa- 
ther in delphia. Any one who knows her address will 
greatly by sending it to Julia Kowal, 331 East 





Twenty-second Street, Lorain, Ohio. 

MILLER, “‘FROGGIE,"’ formerly of the 37th Division, 
Ohio Nationa] Guard, and last heard of at Camp Sheridan, 
Montgomery, Alabama. I would like to hear from him or 
from any of his comrades. Comrade, care of this magazine 


LANDAUER, MRS. W. A., formerly of Chicago, and last 
heard of in 1918 At one time she lived in Kansas. 
friend ig anxious to get her present address and will be 
deeply indehted to any one who may be kind enough to 
send it to G. W. R., care of this magazine 


ASTON, RICHARD, who served a term in the navy and 
was discharged in October, 19 He is thought to be in 
some Western State. Any information about him will be 
gratefully received by John Aston, care of this magazine. 


ALLEN, ALEX C.—He was a petty officer on the U. S. 8S. 
“New Mexico,” and was last heard of in San Francisco 
in March last. He is thirty-three years old, with dark hair 
and blue eyes. If any one knows where is they will 
do a favor by sending his address to J. W., care of this 
magazine, 


SHULTZ, JULIA A.—Ten years ago her family lost all 
trace of her. She used to live in_a small town in Ne- 
braska, in or near Mount Cook. Her sister will be most 
grateful to any one who can give her any information that 
will help to find her Mrs. 8S. H. Neihaus, 35 North 
Hamiltou Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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I was four years old my mother 

father’s people took me, and my mother’s sis- 

ter took my sister, who was then five years old. am now 

twenty-six, and have not heard anything of her since that 

time. My mother’s people lived in Rodne Ontario, Can- 

I heard later that they had moved to Detroit. 
7 









Mic n r name was McCartney. If any one can 
he 'p me to d omy sister, I shall be deeply grateful and 
shall r et their kindness. Frank L. Auger, care~ 





of ‘this 
Ad prindadh EVELYR RUBY. Twenty: years ago TI 
placed m . an , to board with 
a family AA “ Osmore w Hampshire They 
had a nh up dau er n mec 4 Clara I saw my_ baby 
on aft leaving ber there, as I was traveling all the 
went to take the child away 

gone, and no one 
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for which I 
Eve! yn Wilson, care of this magazine. 





LEE.—I from an institution in St. Louts, 
Missouri Was one year old. My name was 
There M people w adopted me called me 
Lucilla Ha Colorado when I was six 
years old » was Alma Lee, was last 
heard of be “1 é d » year old, in Springfield, 


Missour 
me to fin :' 
L. W., care 


ything of her, or help 
their kindness. 


at 
appreciate 


























DAY, KENNETH, who lived at one time in Sioux 
City, and later in Yankton, South Dakota, with a family 
named Britt, and CLIFFORD OUTHOUSE. These two are 
asked to communicate with an old friend. D. B., care of 
this magazine. 


DARWIN, MAMIE CRYSTAL.—She is thirty-two years 
old, tall and slender, with light-brown hair, and one eye 
smaller than the other She cannot raise her left arm 
higher than her shoulder. She is a teacher and plays 
the plaho well. She is asked to write to her sister or her 
father, who are worrying very much about her, and would 
be greatly relieved if they could hear from her. Mrs 
Thomas L. Wiggers, Box 7-A, Route 4, Eupora, SMicslestnel, 


LAUDERMILK, CHARLES, of the U. 8S. navy. 
last heard of in Bremerton, in 1919. e igs about five 
feet five inches in height, with blue eyes and light hair. 
His home is in Ohio. Also LAWRENCE WILSON, of the 
U. 5S. navy, last heard from in Seattle, in February, of 
this year. He is tall with black hair and eyes. Any in- 
formation about these two will be gladly received by L. H. 
B., care of this magazine. 


TUCK, ROBERT A.—I am safe and well. Please write or 
come at once. We want you. Rob Stanley, Harrison, Idaho. 


WHITTIKER, CHARLES HENRY, formerly of Eureka, 
Kansas, and when last heard of was going to Hutchinson, 
but no one there seems to have seen him. He 
medium height, twenty-eight years old, of a quiet dis- 
position, with dark-brown hair and eyes and regular fea- 
tures. ag! information that will lead to communicating 
with him gladly welcomed by his sister, Mrs. M, 
Whittiker Miller, Box 51-A, Route 2, Bucklin, Kansas. 


SHAW.—I was born in Toronto, Canada, on May 17, 
1888. My father 


He was 


died when I was two years old, and I 
was then sent to live with my grandmother. When she 
died I was sent to the Buffalo Orphan Home, and from 


there to the Home in Syracuse. My mother’s name is 
Anna Shaw. I have never heard anything more of her, and 
do not know what has become of her. If any one can 
help me to find her, or any of my relatives, I shall be most 
grateful for their kind assistance. Mabel Shaw, care of 
this magazine. 


YOUNG, HERBERT A.—When last heard from he was 
somewhere in Colorado. His sister would be grateful to 
any one who can tell her his present whereabouts, or if 


dead, the place and date of his death. Mrs. C. J. Shel- 
ton, Box 743, Horton, Kansas. 
SQUIRES, LE ROY F.. “WHITIE.”’ 


better known as 

He was last heard of in Baltimore in 1917. He is twenty 
years old, has light hair and blue eyes, and is left- 
handed, his right side having been scalded. He does not 
peak plainly Any information about this boy will be 
ratefully received by his mother. HK. 8S. F., care of this 
magazine. 


MYERS, PAUL VINCENT.—He was born 
nati, Ohio, on July 7, 1898, and was last heard of on 
Staten Island, New York, in 1910, where his parents had a 
laundry business. Any one who knows his present address 
will greatly oblige by sending it to Mrs. D. Lynch, 1014 
Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BROCKER, SYLVIA.—She was in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in the summer of 1918, and was last seen in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, about January, 1919. She may be known 
as Sylvia Bangster. G. D. S., care of this magazine. 


in Cincin- 


ADDISON.—Please ~ecnceacnniaaas with May or Elizabeth, 
care of this magazine 

Pid JOHN.—He was lasi heard of in Denver about 
1912, Any information regarding him will be gladly re- 
eived by his nephew, Joseph Toughey, care of this maga- 
zine, 


FITZGERALD, MARIE.—Who at one time lived at 309 
to 


Wealton Street, Ionia, Washington, and later went 
Grand Rapids, is asked to send her address to an old 
friend, who would be very glad to hear from her. cB. C. 
Cook, care of this magazine. 


HENDRIX, HERBERT J.—He disappeared from his home 
in Port Henry, New York, on May 81, 1910, and has 
never been heard of since. His mother is very anxious to 
know whether he is living or dead, and would be glad to 
hear from any one who can her any news of him. 
His father is dead. If Herbert is alive his mother begs 
him to write to her. Mrs. Simeomn A. Hendrix, North 
Hudson, New York 


WALTERS, FRED W., who was a corporal in the 319th 


Engineers, stationed at Camp Fremont, California, and 
when last heard of was with the A. E. F. at St. Aignan, 
‘rance, is asked to write. to his War Mother, care of 


this magazine, or to her address. 

BEGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK.—Your old pal Leon- 
ard would like to hear from you. L. A. 8., care of this 
magazine. 


DADDY, DAN.—Please con. back. I am to blame. I 
know my mistake, and am scurry. Your wife, Marjorie. 


DON, who was on board the ‘‘Utoka,” in Cuba. A 
friend would like to hear from him. A. Solorzano, care 
of this magazine. 


Missing Department 
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SCHWOEBEL, JOHN.—Twenty-two years ago he was a 
resident of Orange and Newark, New Jersey. When last 
heard of he was supposed to be living in Kansas or some 
other Middle West State. His son, William J., now 
twenty-four years old, married and well, would be very 
glad indeed to hear from his father. Any communication 
will be held as confidential. William J. Schwoebel, care 
of this magazine. 


ATKINS, ROYAL ASTON, sometimes known as Duke, 
or Koyal Aston. He was last heard of in Manstield, Ohio, 
in June, 1909. Any one who knows where he is will do 
a kindness by asking him to write to his sister, ag she 
has news for him. Martha, care of this magazine. 


VAN HORN, MAUD, NORY, and MAGGIE, the chil- 
dren of Margaret and Charles Van Horn, and their mother, 
Margaret, whose maiden name was Overstreet, who were 
last heard from in 1885, from Sidney, Nebraska. The 
children were born in the early °70’s, while their father 
was a soldier in the 19th U. S. Infantry. Any 
tion that will lead to communication with them will be 
gratefully received by Charles van Hohn, 218 West Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


KENT, GEORGE.—He is twenty-five years old, five feet 
six inches tall, with a brown hair and dark-blue 
eyes. He was last seen by_his brother four years ago, in 
Chicago. He is a tailor. His mother will be grateful for 
cr news of him. Mrs. Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 
zine. 


NEIDERT, EUGENE A.—At one time he was a trick 
cyclist and appeared in vaudeville. His wife has not heard 
from him for twenty-two years and will greatly appre- 
ciate any information concerning him. Mrs. Dorothy Nei- 


dert, 686 Columbia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NOTICE.—It will be to the interest of the person known 
as a resident of Moberly, Missouri, = occupied lower 


five, car eight, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 
and Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and 3lst last, to 
write to J. H., care of this magazine. 


STEVENS, WILLIS A., who was last heard of about 
six years ago, when he was in charge of the telephone 
office in Santa Ynez, California, is asked to write to 
Olivia, care of this magazine 


WALSH, RALPH.—lHe is sixteen years old and was last 
heard of about five years ago. His old friend, who lived 
in the same house in New York City, would like to hear 
from him. James Shultz, care of this magazine. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN WARREN.—He was last heard of 
in February, 1910, when he put his six children in the 
Christian Home at Council Bluffs, towa. Any information 
about him will be most gratefully recelved by his daugh- 
ter Ida,: care of this magazine, 


HILL, BERT W.—He is twenty-five years old and was 
last seen in Texas about nine years ago Any informa- 
tion about him will be thankfully received by his sister. 
oS we 4 care of this magazine, 


SHIVES, HENRY.—He is about forty-five or fifty yeam 
old, five feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hun- 
dred and elghty-five pounds. He used to live in_ Opolis, 
Kansas, and has two children, Opal and Ruby. He often 
Missouri, driving a Studebaker car, and 
was last seen two years ago. I will be most grateful for 
any information. Zola Shives, 810 West Second Street, El 
Dorado, Kansas. 


CHAMBERS, ERNEST and ARGIN RUCHMAN, of Ari- 
zona. Any information as to their whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by W. 


BRAGG, WILLIAM H., formerly of Huntington, Oregon, 
and last heard of in Ely, Nevada, four years ago. He is 


J., care of this magazine. 


forty-three years old, rather fair hair and complexion. 
His mother and sister wish to hear from_ him. Mrs. 
Laura Carey, 610 South Fourteenth Street, Boise, Idaho, 


LIBBY, FRANK P.—He was born in Maine and was last 
heard of in Hobgood, Lower Californi He is thirty- 
three years of age and a carpenter. He ‘3 asked to let his 
aged mother know where he is and so relieve her anxiety. 
as she worries about him. If any one who has known him 
sees this they will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. C. 
B 


Libby, Freeport, Maine. 
BELCHER, HARRY H.—He was last heard from in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1915. He is asked to write to 


his mother Also HENRY DAVID DOWNS, who _ left 
Newark, New Jersey, in care of the superintendent of the 
Jamesborough School, and went West in 1898; his sister 
Tilley would be glad to hear from him. She is now Mrs. 
Estella Belcher, Schotarie, New York, care of J. R. Gardner. 


HOWSE, DAN, formerly of Indianapolis, Indiana. If by 

chance he should see this he is asked to communicate with 

C. Schlosser, 223 Wholesale Terminal Building, Los 
Ang eles, California. 

BUCK, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA.—She is about fifty- 
nine years old, and was last heard of in Sugar City, Colo- 
rado, about six years ago. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by her niece, Marie Victoria Wilkinson, 
218 South Carrizo Street, Corpus Christi. Texas. 





Missing Department 


BITTA DIDOLE.—Minla went to the town you re- 

the letter to be sent. It was returned on account 

of delay. Please send address to this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


SCHOE ecow. WILLIAM. Be has been missing since 
August 7, 191 He is tive feet eleven inches tall, with 
brown eyes, ina: wavy hair, and a dark complexion. 
He is twenty-four years old and has a wife and two 
ehildren in Michigan. He spoke of going to California 
as a painter. If he sees this he is asked to write to 
some one of his family. His mother will be most grate- 
ful for any news of him. Mrs. enry Schoessow, 197 
Addison Avenue, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


ROCHE, SARAH ANN.--She was last heard of in Nova 
Scotia about twelve ars ago She has two 
Rachel and information regarding 

r the son of Mrs. Roche's 
Robert Foster, Box 285, Creighton Mine, On- 
tarlo, Canada, 


WATCHORN, GILBERT T.—He is supposed to be in 
Toronto, Canada. He is asked to write to his friend, who 
is sorry for mistake, and is anxious to make up. M, 


SIBBY, Jack, an old Austrian miner. He does not read 
or write, and claims to know distant gold properties, 
disappeared from San Francisco in April, 1917, 
money given him for an outfit. When last heard 
7 Oregon, and was supposed to be on his 

The person who advanced the money would like to 
Cet in touch with him, Judge, care of this magazine. 


McCAULEY, EARL.—When last heard of he was living 
with his mother and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. Ricard, near 
Hymer, Kansas. The post office was changed, and all trace 
of tim has _been lost. He is requested to write to his 
aunt, Mrs. Rachel Anthony, Walland, Tennessee. 


BOYETTE, EDITH. when last heard from she was em- 
ployed at the Royal Palm Hotel, Fort Myers, in February, 
1919 An old friend is anxious to hear from her, and 
will be greatly obliged to any one who can send her ad- 
dress. Db. KE. O'Connell, care of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, EDWIN.—He is about seventeen years old, 
five ‘Yeet four inches in height, with white hair and blue 
eyes. When last heard of he was at his home in Ridg- 
Way, Pennsylvania. If he will write to me once he 
will be placed in a permanent position without delay. 
Charles van Brocklipn, L. S. & T. Building, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


WELLS, WALTER H.—He was a soldier in Company A, 
2st Infantry, and when last heard from was at Fort Mac- 
Kenzie, Wyoming, in December, 1919. He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown eyes and a fair complexion. ny 
one who can give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to O. F., care of this magazine. 


DATOLO, PHILIP.—He left his mother’s home in New 
Orieans some months ago. His baby is very sick, and his 
wife is anxious to hear from Any one kuowing 
where he is wil a great favor by sending her his 
address. Mrs. Philip Datolo, care of this magazine. 

THOMAS, INEZ, sometimes known as Inez Ballo. She 
Was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1912. She is about 
five feet four inches tall, and has brown hair and eyes. 
Her parents used to live in Portsmouth, Virginia Any 
information regarding her present whereabouts will be 
highly appreciated by J. B. K., care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION WANT twin babies, a boy and 
girl, who were born in Rochester in 1888. The boy was 
fair and the gir) dark, kia A Fate brought up by a family 
on the - outskirts Rochest Any one who can tell 
> of these children will’ do_a great favor by writ- 
a Mrs. C. Smith, 855 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 

nele. 


MATT, OWEN F.—He left Enterprise, Kansas, in 1885, 
and was last heard of in Louisiana. His wife, Sarah Matt, 
has been dead since 1904, and his only child has searched 
for him for years in vain. There is news of great im- 
portance for him. Any one who can give information about 
him will earn the deepest gratitude of C. Matt, 940 Mary 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 


AMRON, FAYE.—She was last heard from in Los An- 
po. in 1911. Any information regarding her whereabouts 
will be appreciated by a friend, J. M. F., care of this 
magazine. 


CROTTY, CREDERICK HENRY.—He left England on, Oe 
sailing ship Idaho,”’ and landed in San F . Cal 
fornia, on October 6, 1899, and has not been 
since that date. He was tall and fair. Lis 

very grateful for y information that will 
to find him, or to know what has become of him Miss 
Crotty, 59 Sussex Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 


KIMBALL, LOUIS HOSEA.—He is forty-eight years old, 
of average height, and has dark hair, slightly gray If 
he should see this he is asked to write to his anxious 
daughter, who will be giad to hear from one who 
knows him, or who can tell her anything about him. She 

be greatly indebted to any kind reader who can 
give her news of her father Mrs. Mabel M. Lee, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Chico, California 

HERBERT, JOSEPH, 
sister at once. Mrs 
Huntington, 


born May 5, 1892 ‘rite to your 
Elsie May Gwinn, 29€2 Fourth Avenue, 
West Virginia. 


HEARN, HUGH.—Your old Bg =~ would be glad to 
hear from you. Please write to James Kerrigan, care of 
this magazine. 


DEAN, LEO B.—He left Dayton, Ohio, thee years 
ago, at which time he was employed at the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Company. A friend would like to hear from him. 
R. S., care of this magazine. 


BLEILE, miss VIVIAN A., who was in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, in 1915. She left for Denver, Colorado, in 
1919. R..¥.... in tuding her will be greatiy appre- 
ciated by J. E. Dwyer, 254 East Main Street, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 


TAG, H. J.—His old friend of Company L, 32d Enfantty, 
has important news for him from his home people, 1 
would be glad to hear from him. The Old Saddler, care 
of this magazine. 


HILL, JOHN L.—When last heard from he was in the 

. 5S. Infantry, in Texas. The sister of bis old chum, 

was killed in action in France, would be glad of any 

news about him. Please write to H. N., 338 North Street 
Rochester, New York 


BRADSHAW, ALLIE N.—He left home eight years ago, 
and was last heard from in Seattle in January, 1912. 
leaving for Olympia, and has not been 
He is now twenty-eight years old, tall, with light- 
brown, wavy hair and blue eyes. His mother is very anx- 
ious to hear from him, and wishes him to come home. 
Any news of him will be gladly welcomed. Mrs. 8. N. 
Elsworth, Box 54, Cormorant, Minnesota. 


HARRIS, GEORGE EMERY and CHARLES.—George wae 
last heard from in 1912, when he was a waiter at the 
Hotel Robins in San Francisco. Charles was in Danville, 
Illinois. They are colored. Their mother would be very 
happy to hear from them, and will be most grateful to any 
one who can give her news of her sons, and help her 
to find them. Mrs. C. BR. Harris, 259 Eighth Street, 

ilwaukee, Wisconsin 


COOPER, HENRY.—He is about twenty-five years 
five feet nine inches tall, with biue eyes and light, 
hair. He was born in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
is the son of George Dexter Cooper. He was last 
of three yeara ago in Spokane, Washington. Any informa 
tion about him will be appreciated by Mrs. Lillie Greves, 
6011-2 East Eleventh Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 


TREADWAY, JOE.—He is a middle-aged, light-colored 

man, of average height and roundeshouldered. He was last 

heard of in Argenta, Arkansas. There is important news 

of his family awaiting him, and any news that will ee 

to his whereabouts will be thankfully appreciated. 

+f Patterson, 1421 Woods Avenue. West End, Birmingham, 
abama. 


NG, ELDENE, leat, heard of in Kansas City, in 


DE LO 
October, 1919. Also ELA GREENWOOD, who went 
from Ellis, Kansas, to Kansas City, in 1917 or 1918; and 
FERN BICKNELL, last heard of in Junction City, Kansas. 
An old friend would like to hear from these three per- 
sons, or from any one who knows where they may be 
found. D. 8S. Y¥., care of this magazine. 


HUGHES, GEORGE MADISON, who was born in North 
or South Carolina, and left home with his brother Thomas, 
when they were both quite young. Their mother had died 
and their father had married again. Thomas was killed 
in the Battle of Gettysburg. They had two sisters, America 
Leich and Letla, George Hughes has been dead two years, 

his family is anxious to communicate with his rela- 

s. His daughter will be grateful for any assistance in 
finding them. Mrs. Carrie Barrett, care of this magazine. ; 


SEKULSKI, MICHAEL. oy was in the aery. Saye years.] 
When last heard of was on the U. 8. “Te He is 

about five feet six inches tall. with blue eyes “hight hair | 
and camplexion. An old friend would be glad to hear’ 
from him, -- care of this magazine. ‘ 


TAYER, ADA, whose home, twenty-three years ago, was’ 
in Stephentown, New York, and whose married name has 
been forgotten She had one daughter at that time named 
Vivian. A girlhood friend would be glad of any informa- 

about her or her family, and hopes that she remem- 

the old days in the New England farmhouse, when 

and Hose Bennett were together. If she sees this she 
is asked to write to her old friend, who is now Mrs. Jack 
Purcell, Box 224, Orleans, Nebraska. 


BAXTER, HAROLD W.—His father bas not heard from 
him for four or five years, and letters sent to his last 
address, Avant, Oklahoma, have been returned uaclaumed 
Je ig twenty-three years old, five feet five and a f 
inches tall, weighs ene hundred and oo pounds, and i 
brown eyes and light hair. His fathe 3 most anxious 
to know whether is alive or not, and at has hap- 
pened to him that he does pt write wants to s 
him before he dies and will™e grateful to any one i) 
can help him to find him, or who can give him any newa 
whatever of him. William H. Baxter, 741 Park Street. 
artford, Connecticut. 


 GROMWELL. EMIL.—He was born in Denmark, and his 

JAKOB SANDAGGER. He has not been 

+. ard ‘fen since 1902 en he was employed 

son by the Union pacific Railroad Company, and his 

\ from the railroad shops in Omaha 

ill in Denmark and is constantly ask- 

infor = yn will be gratefully received 
N. Sandagger, care of this magazine, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Lookwwhat Santa 
lojtoltre/aya Mamma! 






BEE-VAC) 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
DD pecrchotey of women’s hearts will be 













gladdened Xmas morning by the gift of g 
gifts—a BEE-VAC Electric Cleaner. If you [BM 
want to see real happiness on “friend wife’s” [iM 
face, get her a BEE-VAC. iy 

250,000 Sold Without Advertising 3 
Up to a few months ago not a penny was spent 
in advertising to the public. The BEE VAC ¥ 
sold on merit. You, too, will appreciate 4 
BEE-VAC superiority. b 
Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate is 
7 
Try it personally—note how light it is—a [RN 
child can carry it anywhere, and use it, too. The Wy 
BEE-VAC develops more suction than the average elec- XN 
tric vacuum cleaner —its gear-driven, reverse-revolving 
brush loosens imbedded dirt and picks up hairs, threads, < 
ravelings, paper scraps, etc. 


| ‘ 


The BEE-VAC is sold at an extraordinarily low price 
by responsible dealers everywhere. 

Let us send you descriptive literature and tell you 
where to see BEE-VAC demonstrated. 


beste 


BIRTMAN FLECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
648 West Lake Street 
~ > % * Chicago, U. S. A. 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in every 
detail—so out of place in that wild gambling hell—this 
woman played to lose. Across the gleaming tables her 
long white hands pushed the crackling bills. One after 
another the yellow backed hundred-doliar bills passed from 
her golden bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how she got 
away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale with not one 
mystery, but three—and it has been told by to-day'’s 
master of detective mystery — 


THUR 
Dhe American Conan Doyle 


our age He 
en le that stands for this 
allied “it to the mystery and romance 
detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
v worked out scientifically 
For nearly ten years America has been 

e marveling at the 
at ¢ tive he 


He is the dete tive 


genius of 
has taken ( 









s—such suspense—with real 
ving through the maelstrom of life! 
mastered the art of terror stories 














thrille whole -nations by 
Russian ingenuity has fash- 
mystery Sut all these seem 
date ¢ the infinite 
excitement of ARTHUR B, 


ReEve's. tale 
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HARPER & BROTHERS St.&Sm.Comb.12-20 
32 Franklin waag - ws 


Send me all chars 1 t of Arthur B. Ree 
volume Also send me at lute y free the t f Edgar A 
© n 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory. 1 will 
irn th sets within 10 days at your expense Otherwise I ! 
end $3.50 within 5 day and $3 a month for 12 mont 
Name 
Addr 
0 t 1 


Please mention this magazine 


STUMAWH 
ROWE Ue 


Regulate your digestion so you cau 
eat favorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 


Flatuleiice 

| Gases 

| Acidity 

| Palpitation 

| 

A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 

correct acidity, thus regulating the 
stomach and giving almost instant 

relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 
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GET BIG BUSH OFFER 


We do not deal through 


County Agents nly. 
enon oe EE OUR iG 





loney- Hack guar- 
antee. Busb light 


Write today! 


for and De Luxe six. 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept.!*) Bush Temple 








Make $10 to $30 per day at 
|VULCANIZING 


Vuleanizers. setter tire 


| With Anderson Steam 
| repairing and retreading at one-tenth the usual 
cost tig profits for 


thousands of owners 

We not only supply the 
Anderson Steam Vulcan 
izer and = Anderson Re 
treader, but we teach you 





how to use them, and how 
to build up a successful 
business in your town, 
| with _ capital 
| The are Anderson 
| Ss -hools of Vuleanizing in 
33 states Ther prob 
ably one near you. Write 
and we will tell you au 


about it 

The course 
to ten days 
$35.00 If you buy ao 
Anderson Vuleanizer, the 
in addition 


requires five 


and costs 





course Coes not cost you a cent and 
Wwe pay $5.00 per day expense money because we 
sell the work you do while -teaching you 

Don't miss this opportunity. Write today 


Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Company 
104 Williams Building, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. 4 
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Kodak as you go. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 



































“You Lie!” 
3 

ERE in this one-horse town—at 

before the judge—arrested 


promised to a big politician—he, 
her, not her fiance 
Why did they lie? Why did they hide their true names? 
Find out the amazing sentence the judge pronounced 
upon them. ‘The startling outcome of it all makes a big 
story. Read it. It's told by 


narpinc DAVIS 
(First Uniform Edition) 





night—they stood 
he an heiress, 
the man beside 


Whether it be the t ling heat of an African desert—a lone 
some ind in tl Pacific. or the deep mystery of a Londor 
always h 1 breathless story to tell He knew 


ever knew so many dit 
No man ever visited so 





acl 
e€ Was not dead. No mar 
ferent kinds of people 


ma strange lands or saw so many Wars in so 

many different places. He was at the Boer War 
was in Cuba—he iw the Russo-Japanese 

War—he wa Mexi he was in the Great 

War. More than ever before Americans love him 

H heart flamed against cruelty and injustice 

! typif the pirit with which America we 

t war 

FRE Gouverneur Morris 

4 Volumes 


re thoroughly 
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vividly beautiful wormer 
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Brilliant mer 


America 
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| their colorful entures in pas 
F then Gouverneur Morr is for you 
Send the Coupon Without Money 
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long y n have these t 
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at the é low price we d 
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: co today Forget th 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





al 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenuc, New York 

end 4 rces prepaid, compk f Richard Hardir 
Da 12 volur Aliso send at PREE st 
Gouverneur Morr 4 ume If these are t 

1 will retur ‘ et within 10 at x} 

o rw Iw 1 $1.00 at or ar $2.00 ar ! ! 
mont For cash deduct 10 
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{DV ERTISING SECTION 


PROTEC! 





Relief from irritating coughs and 
colds and sore scratchy throats js 
only an arm’s length away when 
Piso’s is kept on your shelf. Buy 
Piso’s today, then you will have 
it always handy as a protection, 
Good for young and old. It con- 
tains no opiate. 










35c at your drugegist’s 


“They WORK 


while you sleep” 


Mf 








Best Laxative for Men. 
Women and Children. 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores. 
advertisements 
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Another | 
$50 Raise! 














en 


” HY, that’s my third increase in a year! It just shows what special 

training will do for a man. When I left school to go to work i 
couldn’t do anything in particular. All I cculd hope for was just a job—and \ 
that’s what I got, at $60 a month for routine, unskilled work. [ stayed at it 
for three years, with one small increase each year. 
t “Then one day I woke up. _ I found I wasn’t getting ahead simply because I couldn’t | 























do any one thing well. I decided right then to put in an hour after supper each night 
reparing myself for more important work. So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a 
prep g my p g 
i course that would give me special training for our business. 
‘‘Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its possibilities. You 
| see, I was just beginning to reaJly understand it. I made some suggestions to the manager ! 
and he was immensely pleased. Said he had 6 ac aniaitian ! 
noticed how much better I was doing lately [~, 
and wished he had more like me. j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“ > BOX2983-C, SCRANTON, PA. 
Just after that an opening came and | he | Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posl- 
gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 Ia tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
C)KLEOTRICAL ENGINERR JSAL eee 
month. Then I really began to grow. Six | (Electric L ighting and Railways Dapv ERTISIN 
months later I was put in charge of my de- | Electric Wiria HE} Window Trimmer 
partment and my salary went up again. Since Technica Engineer show, Cora W ed 
then I’ve had two increases of $50 a month | MECHANICAL ENGINEKR p[Rallrosd Treinmen 
\ ec ic rattema 7] A 
and now I’ve got another $50 raise!” j Hivechins Shen Practice “Cartooning 
For30 years the International Correspond- } oc san Engine Operating | Privets Secromey 
ence Schools have been helping men and FICIVIL ENGINEER ia “ Stenogranhes sna — 
women every where to win romotion, to MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER )Gert. Public Accoustant 
P STATIONARY ENGINEER ) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
earn more money, to hav e happy, prosper- ] Marine Engineer DRailway Accountant 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead tf: [ship Draftemen shear nee ow 
in business and in life. Ps veto whdeg a Builder Teach 
More than two million have taken the up | 3am Herm sates ae—«» 
tructura k cl 
r oad w ith I. C. Ss. help. More than 110, 000 are 1 ) PLUMBING AND HEATING 'm ster OMORILE OPERATING 
now turning their spare time to profit. [Sheet Metal Worker Santo Repairing 
Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t it | Réfivwusr 5° he [E eee 
about time for you to find out what the | Hsiethemetics CG) Poultry Raising 6 Itat'aa 
I. C. S. can do for you? 
Name____ _— 
Here is all we ask—the chance to prove | ee. 
it—without obligation oa your part or a J Street 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then and No. - — 
mark and mail this coupon. ! City- - __State — 
| Canadians may send this coupun saben 
International Correspondence Schools, Munt: ‘real, vancue 
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7] Dont Send|; 
a Penny 


Just write stating size and width—that’s all. 
We'll send the shoes promptly. We want you 
to see these shoes atourrisk. Examine 
them, try them on—and then decide @ 
as towhetheror not you wish to keep 
them. Our special bargain price is 
only $3.98 per pair while they last. 
Season’s greatest value. We send 
them to you, notacent inadvance, go 
that you can compare them with any 
$7.000r$8.00shoes. If youdon’tthin's 
this the biggest shoe bargain you can 
get anywhere, send the shoes beck 
at our expense. You won't be out 
acent and we take all the risk. 


Stylish and 


We offer exceptional values in Diamond Rings, Solitaires q 
and Clusters, latest popular plain and fancy engraved mount- ; ura e 
ings. The Dia amonds are magnificent gems, set in White, Green 
or Yellow Solid Gold. Featured in Catalog. Special at i Made of genuine 


leathe 
$85,9125,51 50 »*200,$250 2" my pet wat 
CREDIT TERMS on purc ner of $5 or over,one-fifth -.m Manhattan 
balance in eight equal amounts, payable monthly. toe last. Blu- 


Send For Christmas Catalog |) <1:i/ 


The easiest, most convenient way to make handsome, worth- | iS n p Bde oa 
while presents is to send for our Catalog, make selections in mY eee 
the quiet of yourown home, and have as many articles as oak lea 

































Pay only 
for shoes $398 
on arrival, If you dont 


find them the greatest 
shoe bargain, return them 














you wish charged in one account. We prepay shipping | Soles —re- and back goes your money. No 
charges. Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. / | inforced obligation, no risk to you. But you 
Send for Catalog Today. Liberty Bonds Accepted. ank and must send at once to be sure of getting 


¢ | LOFTIS BROS & co Nat 1 Credit ' f them. recs 7 this soon engl tg | 
ational Credit Jewelers ust your request. No money now. Wait un 

1 4 oe —————— SEND NO they come. e ship them at once. Keep them 

Dept. G222 100 to 108 N. State St., Chicago. Ill. i only if satisi:actory. Be sure to give size and width and order by No, 

(Established 1858) STORES IN LEADING CITIES AX15106: Send now while sale is on. Get your order in the mail today, 


Leonzrd-Morton & Co. Dept. 7264 Chicago 


00 YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are went paid 


We will not vive you any i and prize if 
i aim to 












Free Book 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 

ment—the 










ample Ay ‘ u I 
THE W. L. EV ANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








This book tells you when to use 


















Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, i 
in “, or inregular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 


and many other things you would 
like to know. 
You can learn to pley bers scale 
Practice, 
can double € _ 
¥ popularity "Easy to pay by our e 
MAKES AN IDEAL. PRESENT 
Sen i for fre e Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
g in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 


BU ESCHER 222, msTeumen ¢2, 


| Girls! Girls! 


| Save Your Hair 








With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear dandruff anditching, 25c. 
each. Samples freeof Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 























r— en animes — - —— - 


‘BACK TO NATURE! WHITING-ADAMS 


TOILET BRUSHES | 
BATH BRUSHES ~ Detachable Handles 
F 


The Cleanliness next to Godliness kind of brushes. 
Should be used by everyone. 
mene and comforting. 


for Illustrated Literatu | | 


JOHN L. WHITING - ok, J. ADAMS CO., Boston.U.S.A.. | 
Manufacturers for Over IO Years and the Largest in the World. 


i= ————— beset ote SSS} 
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“NET quick relief from constipation. 
Takean Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 

you will be “freed.”” Quick and gentle 
in action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store 
or send for free sample today. 


They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 




















At the 10,000. | 
| Stores only | 


8 for 10 € 
4 for 156 
60 for 50¢ 


FREE SAMPLE 


E want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 















and gentlest-acting laxative you have ever used. Boston, Mass. 

Li ARO ee ee eee he ee ee ee TTT TTT TC TT OTR TTT TC . 

ME Hirth bck kyncdebes CeSeeeastebesiwnnses bk: DCG > DEMwS TES ES HOSTS RES OEREDEROO RS 

Pe ios ee ane tieaTeeed sb Rciisa wed etiedaw es POEs ccc. der sie rdssderaressees 
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ADVERTISING 


xe Her Christmas Hapry 
th A DIAMOND /: 


Ten Months to Pay 
the Royal Way 


Don’t worry about the ready 
money. Buy her a Diamond 
nowand pay only20°, downand 
balance in ten equal monthly 
payments. No money in ad- 
vance. Make first paymentonly 
when article is accepted. 


Royal Diamonds 
Guaranteed 

Perfect cut, brilliant, blue-white 
stones—every one covered with 
an iron-clad gus arantce and an 
exchange privilege at full pur- 
chase price. You can't go wrong 
ona Royal Diamond. “/f it’s a 
Royal, it’s a Gem.” 


Send for Free New Catalog 
( Edition 226) 
Toavoid theChristmasrush, write 
tod Ask for 96 page catalog 

» 2 It describes and illus- 
trates our many wonderful values 
and beautiful Gifts in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Ivory and 
Silverware, etc. 

Tells exactly how 
to get our easy, 
cheerful credit. 
Make her happy 
with a ‘‘Royal” 
Diamond for 
Christmas. Lib- 
erty Bonds ace 
cepted. 
10% discount aj 
lowed for cash. 
Ilustrations in this advertisement 
are reduced in size about one half. 


ROYAL DIAMOND & 


35 Maiden Lane ~New York 





YOu CAN MAKE CIGARESrTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


BOUND VOLUMES © of _ SMITHS MAGA- 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $8.00 per volume. 
Address Subscription eee STREET ¢ 
SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
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Warewell Company 


SR aa 


quehanna Br 
th Flannel 


Cut extra full 
Comfortable fitt 
inter weight. 
Soft turn down 
collar. T we 
extra trong 
large pockets, 
Double - stit 
ed through: ut 
Thoroughly 
shrunk * For 
work or semi 
dress Au 
amazing bar- 
gain Se d 
no mone 
Pay postma 
only $3.69 plu 
postage after arrival The try them on If not pleased, r 
turn at our experts your mone returned at once Order 
by umber FSv62 Stote t Specity ray or blue Only 
tw ) tome nt ! olfer 





when 





ht is a scientific, harm- 


ion that should be on the 

of every ae and woman. 

It will brighten and efresh the most 
tired and irritated eyes, bring ing back the 
sparkle and fascination that bright 


healthy eyes alone possess 


Give Your Eyes a Chance to 
Be Beautiful! 


Nature intended your eye to be clear 
and beautiful Ihe are the “windows 
f the oul.” But very few people are 

z to gi their eves the at 
demand Phat, more than 
ason, is wh tiventy million 
1 lass¢ 1 might a 
min { to come by | ping 
leon and clear with La 


ely harmle 8s and 
prey tion made purposely for 

tired and irrit ted ey 

Send Today for Bottle 


bottle of “Evebright.” 





Send 81.00 f 





Use it five pha At the end of that tim 
\ will find eves have been magicall 
freshed and orlaht ned bo will lool 
te and they will feel be If they 
do not we want you to se ~~ b ae the re 
mainder of the bottle and we will cheer 
fully and immediately refund your money 


This is our guarantee that you must be 
ntisfied 

LA ROSE COMPANY 
Room 406, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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answering advertisements 





Factory 


Send Nof 
Money 


Two wonderful Sus- 


or more elsewhere 
Perfectly tailored 


Dept. FS262 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is 
oad 
Shirts 



























ADVERTISI 


100000 00ND ULL 


WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY © 


WITHOUT JOBBER’S, 
RETAILER’S OR STORE’S 
COSTS AND PROFITS 
BEING ADDED TO PRICE, 
THUS SAVING YOU 
AT LEAST 30% 
Our capacity at 
ent is 3,000 pairs per 
producing only 


Be 


| 


\ 








pres- 
\ 
day, 
one type and one style of product, which 
allows eflicient buying, operating and 
distributing. We know our own prod- 
uct and take no risk in inviting you to 
send it back if you don’t like it. Dark 
Mahogany Leather, Goodyear Welt Sole 
of Heavy Natural Grain Oak, Extra Quality 
Heavy Duck Lining, Wingfoot Rubber Heel. 
COMFORTABLE anp SHAPELY 
{ postal stating size and width brings you a pair 
lirect from our Brockton factory for your in- 
7 00 spection, without any obligations. 
- Postpaid. 
THE “ONE” SHOE CO. Brockton: mass. 
I HMI HIVIVUUUULVOUHLONOONLULALAUOUNRAULUAAOULALLUAULUU LULU 


DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise oar famo and Hawaiian im 
diamonds—the grea’ ry the world 
has ever known We will senc -f eb s« sweets 












STU 





wai 





NG 











free this 14k gold f. ri 

Hawalian. im. diamond-in “beautiful zing bo Dx 

Dv stave DP Pay postmaster 

Charges to cover postage, boxing, Seeamlare 
handling, ete If y can tell {t from a real 
diamond return and money refunded, Only 
10,000 given away. Ser + no money. Answer 
quick. Send size of finge 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE ~=CHICAGO 


Stammer? 


oa Result i 






at home 












A pleasingly written booklet for those near or 
past middle life. It concerns a simple, drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
doctor’s care. It has delighted thousands, is pre- 
scribed by hundreds of physicians, chiropractors, 
esteopaths, physical culturists, etc. sed and in- 
dorsed by intelligent laymen all over the world. Not 
abook bout infectious disease but wholesome truth. 
Just say: Send me, free of all charge, 


“PROSTATOLOGY”’ 


If depressed in spirit; if backache, sciatica, or 
tender feet annoy you; if nerves are gone, if bladder 
weakness and disturbed slumber undermine your 
health, you will bless this book. Do it before you 
forget \ cb “re you saw this notice. 


ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 
33-B, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio 
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Xmas Gifts 
On Credit 

At Cash Prices 

Every article shown a 
special value, every dia- 
mond genuine, blue-white 
perfect cut. Your choice 
ON APPROVAL. NO 
MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay 
one-fifth after examina- 
tion, balance inten pay- 
ments. SWEET’S Policy: 
You must be satisfied or 
no sale. PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN: 715% yearly in- 
crease in exchange value 
on our diamonds. 
Beautiful De Luxe 

Catalogue Free 


Send for catalogue of precious 
gems, jewelry, watches, gifts, 
etc The lowest prices—the 
highest quality. Ten months 
to pay on everything. Ad- 
dress Dept. 98 T. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY™ 


WLW. SWEET INC. 


1650 


-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Copyrighted 1990, by L. W. . Sweet, Ine. 


DEAFNESS 1 1S MISERY 


ase Iwas » Ny af and Bed Head Noises 
") , 


ars invisi 





en worn. E 
th or by Pe 
yed Natural D 
easy to t t. Are “l 
expensive pele poe Doonten 
statement cf how I re 
A. O. L E ;ONARD 


70 Sth Avenue + «© New York Cig 


= This Gas Saving Test 


As your old gas mantles 
break, put on Indestructi- 
ble Usalyte or Lotolyt 
Mantles and watch your 
gas billsgodown. They are 
unbreakable and save one- 
third the gas besides. 


USALYTE LOTOLYT 


Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 
In the ar are Box with In the Distinctive 
the Blue a 10% 4 Triangular Box 101 
REMEMBER 1h "NAMES@TAKE 


tights aé 
J.LROBIN 1 SONS Inc Ine 
, 150 th St. ead Park Ave 
ew yorK 
PR of the Nenderful 
\ » Veotyse Gas Heater - 
=3e 








ve 
S Nes Wad obbdh 1 













—_— 
Usalytes sold at Wool 
th, K 


dealers too, 
wee oe phe ca Dept 2 ss 
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Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans have just the necessary menthol to make 
breathing easy — relieve irritation. Nose and 
throat specialists use menthol as a healing 
agent. Deans are as carefully compounded as 
a prescription. Instant relief. Pleasant, safe, 
sure. At your nearest dealer. 






MENTHOLATED 


‘CoucHDrops 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


MORLEY 
riit- 











*I can hear rn with the 
PHON nvisible, we 
le ifortable, inexpensive 
No ‘metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
Tne Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eye Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimomals of 
users all over the country It 
iescribes causes of deafne 
tells how and why the MORI EY 
PHONE fords relief. Over 
one hun irec i thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila, 




















6000 GUARANTEE 
Our double tread reconstructed tires save you time, energy and money and do 
away with tire troubles. Our tires cannot be compa 
fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputation and success is due to the fact th: at we spare no 
lin quality ar 
Coast to Coast. Ask your banker abo vat US. Relmer Free with every Tire. Tubes are guaranteed fresb stock. 


Tires Tubes Size Tires Tubes 
. $2.60 


time or money to make our tires exe 


Siz Tires Tubes 
30x3 $6.00 $1.75 
30x35 


35x45 11.60 ; 37x5 

Send e Thess for each tire and $1 for each tube ordered, balance 

. Tires shipped subject toyour examination. State whether 

a f . L.(Q. D.) piain or 
NATIONAL coue-wean TIRE CO., 1113 Washington Bivd., Dept.245, CHICAGO 
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mm OP Chilly ems 
1 Autumn Mornings | 


IST OF THE WaisT 


A TWIST USAixte. the extras 
1) Gecinery heater, 

rohs the Fall and Winter morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a pleasure. 

Your room is flooded with heat almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wri 

Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and 
cheap means of using gas for heating purposes, 
It will pay for itself a dozen times over, the first 
season, by the =" t saves 

Intwostyles: for ~*+ ‘ing only or, 
withthe new ak @XC.us 























ive in-built mantle, tf 
heating and lighting. b 
| For heating only, $1.78 past 
i for heatingand lighting pract 
Order trom your dea e tech 
i| Or wirect fro’ Ta taeet 
[a no interior “substitute . 
Dept. ss = 
rag c 
wan 
JLROBINESONS Iie ff YE 
yen 
ries. CSRIYTE GAS faawrce es Ay 
— Orat 
130% 131 ST.and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 









At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive positions— 
either at sea or on land—with sub- 
tantial salaries, for men and womer 
trained as Wireless Operators 
Salaries start at $125 a month 
plus Room, Board, and Laundry, 
which means a total of $200 of 
more amonth. One of our recent 
graduates is getting $6,000 a year 

Get in line for a big position 
a big salary! s help you 
WIRE .TRUMENTS 

TC ERY 5S 
, ° Write for this FREE 
book, full of valuable in 

formation 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Washington, D.C 


ad with ord 





nary double tread or triple 





durability. Our tires are used from 


36x44 $12.00 $3.40 
35x5 13.00 3.60 
36x5 13.28 3.70 
13.50 3.75 


5S. is desired. All same price. 
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th opportunities for advance- 
pent to Ch of ge ga an at $75 to 
i or m a week. Mechanical 
Drafting isa vital nec ity in al 
Engineer Industrial, and 
Manofacturing work. Itdemancs 
pen of practical training and it 
ae them well for their skill. 
wE WILL TEACH YOU AT 
HOME BY MAIL 

trour improved practica) method 
ystas you would learn in actual 













practice. We teach you real 
mehanical drafting, not .mere 
tory. Wegive you real Draft- 





ing Instruments to work with 
oS do away with tedious text books. You 
ress by our method and when 





lang 









y know drafting. You need no 
erience in drawing or mechanic: 

by our practical method, 

_— ‘Tlatiin. Pre«.. Columbia School of 

Orafting, Dept. 1250, Washington, >. c. 
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Executive Accountants 
big salaries. 


any are earnin 
$10,000 a year, » train 
thoroly by mail in spare t 
for C. P 
executive 


essary t 

from the grout 

sader the 
iam B. Casten 








in 1 
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hoiz,A.M.,C.P 
r and Inetru 
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= LaSALLE EXTENSION ‘UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1265-H CHICAGO, ILL. 


Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $200 a hlonih £y 


man, are you ee 





SWEENEY SYSTEMA 


»y whi ich 6,000 ys 
ed H r U.S. Gove 
v £0,000 “er pert 

earn in a few weeks; no previous 
ric nee necessary, 
FRE Ww aa Soy ay ae Aor rs fre e catalcg? 
showin huncrecs t 
working in new * Million Dollar Trade “Sct hool. 


LEARN A TRADE 


al tr: 
iers were tr 
t 


f practic 


SCHOOL AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™mo. 
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WRITE FOR_FREE 
BOOKLET 


It {s written in plain 


ot s a big future for 
ou Write for your 





mast 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


Thousands of of — 
need them. Only 2,600 Certified 
Public Accountants in U. 
$3,000 to 


s. 


you 
ims 






supervision of 


A 
tor. 


nal Assos iation KC sted by a staff 
©. P. A.’s, including American Institute 
Ac etante ee rr coe Totem Write now 
infor atic n and fre 


Largest Business Training Institution inthe Wortd 
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ful LIZNITE: GEM 


xt to 


RING 
to tell 





be the envy of your fr 
Ring, 2 


nuine 





SOLID GOLD riny 
white K ld top 


raved, 
Mounting is 
rold shank. Price 


t 
not a penny until fe ring arrives. e 


SEE IT AND WEAR IT AT OUR RISK eon 





No. 2. 


Lady’ 8 


weig 


Liznite. G EM: 


ity of genuine LIZNITE. 


vhite 
“GEMS 
Arar 1 olid 





u ha 
t t el read ! t See 
for yourself and be convinced. 


10 DAYS IN WHICH TO DECIDE 

























I iched Consen i letter Y lid 
card 5 the la K 
vow you tl f it 

your na and r 1 K 
Ma brir 

f LIZNITE GEM RIN¢ 1 

» other ¢ 1 t 
e ¢ fr i ! ilf 
mu 
Finger Size —— 

Measure TERMS ON ALL LIZ- 
ienatie ako dams NITE GEM RINGS 
of paper that just $ “ - bd 
pas over the probe's 45 

‘ i joint of 
t which . 
you want to wear 
ther Be " 

t t 
a 


GEM 


“THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
128 N. Wells Street, ol ‘Illinois 
— aan oe 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The Liznite Gem Company, Dept. 230 





My } size is ao 





ing, hand’ mad 
i arant 


th 
“Only “$15. 50. 




















































Solid Gold, 
ht ° 





gold shan 


“Onty $17.50. 





Gold, Flat 





fiZNiteé 








Name N 5. Lady. s Solid Gold, 
genuine LIZ NITE GEM all 
Adare carat weight, six prong 
dle _m angng Priced at 
only $12. 50. 
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Finger Print 
Detectives Wanted 


by the govern- 


ment, police departments, corporations, 


EN are wanted 


banks, institutions and individuals— 
these men must be trained Finger Print Men 
—men who have made this work a profession. 


Big Salaries 


and big rewards go to these experts because 
they solve mysteries that baffle the most ex- 
perienced ordinary detectives. The finger print 
clew is-one that cannot fail because no two 
people in the whole world make the same mark. 


You Can Succeed 


in mastering this fascinating, big money- 
making profession by studying in your spare 
time at home Common school education is 
all you need. A brilliant career is before you. 
Finger Print Experts travel everywhere, see 
the country, live in the best hotels and have 
all expenses paid) There is a crying need for 
such men right now. This profession is not 
crowded. Get started at once—right now 
and be one of the big men in the field. Get 
our free book today. 


Mail the Coupon 
Right NOW! 


Fill in this coupon and mail it right now. This 
may be the big opportunity of your life, so 
don’t waste another minute. When you 
send the coupon we will send you our 


Free Finger Print Book 
prints—the big 


and every- 
Send the 





Tells you all about finger 
opportunities in this profession, 
thing you want to know about it. 
coupon now 


_University of Applied Science _ 
"Desk 1829, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


| Please send me Free Book on Finger Prints and full 
| information about your course of study 

j Ni ME wccccccces - --- 
i ME cinndacmeneaniewbins eeneee 


pe Occupatior 


mention this mag 


Please 
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Ask your dealer for 


PLHOPLE 
Favorite 
Magazine 





Only 25c the copy, but a greg 
pleasure and a big surprise! 
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|| Send Us Your Name and We'll 

Send You a rece pn 

DE pd Finguoe iy day free tia s ite mounted Ine a 
yew fom me, ny 10 0 full days. 7. Wyse ton ony ef yo 


a diamond, and we willr ote, nour de te deposit. 
|! r a we Goaide to buy itsend us eae 50 a month up 


'e' cr oe 
Write Today ssid reid dacs soa it! as aoe 
Be sure to send your 
Dent. 1929, 


finger 
. Harold Lachman Con. 204 50. som St., 


xy 
A=) Onl . $65 
a » “15 hic 










Jewels 
Full 12 Size 
20 R137 
Year iat 
Dazzling, brilliant blue- 


Gold 
Filled 


BARGAIN OF A LIFETIME! Guaranteed 
perfect timekeeper. Timed, adjusted, | bargain. Gift case free 
regulated. Sold on 30 days’ trial. omens © 

SEND ORDER FOR W137. Days’ Free triat OO 


14K SOLID GOLD 5,1, $4 5, 00 
— ~ hes a : oe $35 REAL 


white diamond in ex- 
quisite | 4K Solid White 
Gold Ring. Looks like 
platinum. Wonderful 


VALUE 


Includes so lid gold 
Sold on 30 days 






Y bracelet. 


Jeweled, trial. Guaranteed perfect time 
Regulates k ft case free. WBIST. 
Regulated eeper. Gift case free 


SEND FOR NEW BARGAIN CATALOG- Full of surprises in 
diamonds, watches and }j jewe Iry his 132 page bargain 

will save you up to 100% howsam ds an selections shown. 
B. CUTTER & SONS, lesale Jewelers 


hol 
172 tenes St., Division 137, NewYork,NY 
advertisements 


answering 
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For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


“Bayer”? 


ADVERTISING SECTION _ 





Mi, Z,) 


Insist upon a 
‘Bayer package,’* 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions. 


Wn O 


introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac!é 











hex 
KEY: qatcky es arty: in our booklet 
hee: vi Master Ke (sent on request) 
? awn rica’s gre atest waltz writer and 
composer shows you how to become a 
skilled piano and organ player in your 
own home, by a new, simple, efficient, 
et highly endorsed and inexpensive method 
sEARN ALL the SCIENCE and TRIC a pe 
JAZZ and RAG-TIME effects If, 
TEACHER or P UPIL, you are ambitious or if you 
are dissatisfied or discouraged and wish RAPID 
ITE MASTERY enabling fe, ye te cree 





a 
y nd reach the “HIGHEST PIN- 
N F SUCCESS” send for our BOOK. 
We cannot de SC ribe here the principle of this new 
r ull 
a 
w 





hod, but *‘The eo ter Key Booklet”* os 
i Jo other meth 
8 8. ever ti id 80 4 






er 
A = ee free gpivk mas given. Send for **The 
Ma Ke OV 
COSMOPOLITAN. CONSERVATORY 4 _USIS 
1431 Broadway Suite 40) ork City 











Don’ t t Wear a Truss — 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. 5S. pat- 
ent.. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 p State St., Marsbali, Mich. 





Please mention this magazine 


REET 


ll Wii 


‘Just Send Your Name | 


Send your name and we will send you a Rosebrite pre- 
paid right to your home free for 10 days’ wear. bis 
wonderful new gem has all the sparkling fire and daz- 
zling beauty of the finest genuine diamonds. Cut and 
polished, absolutely flawless, just likethe mostcostly dia- 
monds. It’sdiamond-like brilliancy lasts forever. Even 
experts can scarcely tell it fromthe genuine. Mounted 
in beautiful solid ald ring, men’s or women's style, 
Just write us today stating 
en Oo oney * atyle w unted and finger size. 
de nareee size, cut 8 

of pape r ipet long enough | to meet over pt nd joint o: e 
ia all you do—senc 1t @ penny fn casi sh. When ring oe 
= posit only $4.75 with the postman. Wear it 10 days. Wf you or 
your triends can tell it from @ diamond send it back and we with 
re the deposit. If you ‘Jeeid le to keep | it, fnerely send $3 a month 

for four months Remem pet you take no risk 

be delight ally pleased with this wonde rful new brill iant ston rite 

today before this special tnereducteny cut-price offer ia withdrawn. 


Restate Diamond Sungeey ee anal 





when answering advertisements 
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Deformities  “DANDERINE” 


of the Back Stops Hair Coming Out; 


Tho ds of 
Semadhebie Cases Doubles Its Beauty. 


An old lady, 72 years of age, 
who uffered for many years and 
was absolutely helpless, found re- 
lief. Aman who was helpless, un- 
able to rise from his chair, was 
riding horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, para- 
lyzed, was playing about the house 
after wearing a Philo Burt Appliance 
three weeks. We have successfully 
ented more than 40,000 cases the past 19 years. 


30 Dave’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in your own 
case. There is noreason why you should 
not accept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic and easily 
adjusted the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owes it to him- 
self to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all, 

Send For Our Free Book 

If you will describe the case it 


will aid usin giving you definite 
information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


105 X Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. 














A few cents buys ““Danderine.” After an appli 
cation of “Danderine” you can not find a fallen hair 
or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 











TABLETS 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 





bt am Gohl t a>, Goce 
Gifts Now 





Jaa send your name and 
,aeerese for our 128-p 
book of bargains M 


. 
in the 

“zo yo hb. and Jewelry. H ead 
Millions of dollars worth of 


Sots Rianne Your elects | Headaches 
pon ‘thowt denen you ! ‘ 

sruiners spoons, Save. ft zee Neuralgias 
bargain you have ever “5 } e 
Scetmanieaa Oe | Spanish Influenza 


rate of only a few cents a day. 

















, 
You are guaranteed an 8% Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
yearly increase in value on all 
—— Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Write Today (JE he cannot supply you, write us) 
for Xmas Catalog | Small Size h, Dozen Size 
ck pore came Freslful Xan o_ 
eee ee oe soe 10c 7 wr | 
tion of jewelry bargains po’ etiemeeinae Fac-Simile 
Send your name toda to Dept. 0-3 a ‘ 
< —- See Monogram MK on the Genuine 
The Antikamuia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples . 
4 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


Never again on 
the movie stunts 





Z 
i WATCHED a guy. 
ao . s 
IN A movie show. 


. . o 
RIDE THE same plug. 








Please 





s 6¢ @ 
NINE THOUSAND miles. 
. & @ 


AND FIRE his six-shooter. 
ALL AFTERNOON. 
WITHOUT RELOADING. 
AND THEN. - a close-up. 
HE ROLLED . smoke. 
WITH JUST one hand. 
AND I ered 1% mycelt 
FIRST WITH one hand. 
THEN WITH ‘we. 

e 6 6 
THEN WITH my mouth. 
AND THE forty-third trial 
STAYED PUT long enough 
FOR ME to light it. 

ss @ 


AND 1 thought I had it. 
eee 








> 
AND THEN it spilled. 
. . 


LIKE A Roman candle. 
. . + 
AND BURNED the rug. 
e . . 
AND BURNED my clothes. 
. . > 
AND EVERVTHING. 
so VM convinced, 
ee NEVER au 
. . 
THAT ACTOR'S job. 
AND 1 know now 
. . . 
THAT THE only things. 
1 CAN roll with one hand. 
7 . . 
ARE ROLLICKING dominoes. 
. . . 
AND I'M going to stick. 
7 . . 
TO MY regular smokes. 
a . . 
FOR THEY satisfy. 
K VER. see a “close-up” of real 
4 cigarette contentment? Get 
next to any Chesterfigld smoker, 
and watch him register “they 
satisfy!” It’s all in the blend of 
those choice Turkish and Domestic 


tobaccos—and that’s a secret that 
nobody can imitate. 


Ghesterfi field 


) CIGARETTES | 


ie 


Ky petendiysre Ice 





mention this magazine when 


answerins 





idvertisement 
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NY (oad aYoxe ora Reproduction 








fan wees] (7% TONE AmpLiciER Freres 
The Importance of the 
Tone Amplifier 


O matter how perfect a reproduc- By reason of the Ultona, a counter- 

ing apparatus might be, much of — balanced reproducer which plays all 

the beauty of the tone produced would = makes of records without any adjust- 

be lost unless the tone chamber ampli- ment, except a turn of the W rist, the 

fied the tone in just the proper way. whole world of recorded music is 
Sound waves spread in a circle yours when you own a Brunswick. 

according to basic laws of 











acoustics, and if any ofthese 
laws areviolated a confusion 
and blurring of tones result. 

The Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier conforms to very 
definite principles of acous- 
tics which were not fully 
understood in old-time 
methods of reproduction. 

It is built entirely of 
wood, moulded in a peculiar 
shape, the process being ex- 
clusive with The Brunswick. 





Hear The Brunswich— 
then judge for yourself 


Visit a Brunswick shop 
before you make = your 
phonograph decision. 


Hear also Brunswick 
Records — fitting compan- 
ions of the Brunswick 
Phonograph. They can be 
played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needles 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of Unit 


Mexico and Canada 


PHONOCRAPHS 


nadian Distributor Musical Merchandise 8 
79 Wellingtor » West, Toronto 


AND RECORDS 





Please mention this magazine 





when answering advertisements 


















"Take it from Father! 


Durham-Duplex Razor! Handsomely finished— 
durable—useful! No gift from a father to a son 
could be more sensible. 
Father is thoroughly familiar with the wonderful 
shaving qualities of the oil-tempered, hollow-ground, 





oe de edge tsedveedtese td avdd 

















& 

Fis double-edged Durham-Duplex blades. 
* ‘ P . ° ” 2 
; “Take it from him” that when he gives you a Dur- 
x ‘ P , . 
i Ey ham-Duplex, he gives you not only a nifty Christmas 
} ge present but a lifelong ara eeaghd of shaving comfort. 
; 3 Standard o- One veer gene we izor with attractive American 

§ = vi ry han safety g ind r ac - ige of three Durham-Duplex 

t $2 blades (6 s! aving Sanaa) all in andsome American ivory case. 

} 33 Christmas Model vee: Dollars. Same as above but with gold plated 

: mate blade holder and safe 


sx 


Other Sets up to $12. 
Additional Blades 50c for a package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S.A HEFPFIELD FANG 
PAKIS, FRAD t TOKONTO, CANADA 
Sale poe resentatives in all Cour 


TRA) “UPD 








Lee Present of. the moment 


Waterman S 


(Ideal) « 
Fountain Pen. 


gry Xin a de 
<— ws ax 
rr 


Men, Women and 


Children 


Easy to Buy 
Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 
The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 


THREE TYPES: __ 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 


“Your deater will help you to select 





; ~~ 
oO and up at best dealers 


i e Waterman Company 
Be: BrouuwayyNeéw York 129 South State Street, hicago, Il. ? 
| School Street, Boston 7 Speplecon aoe an I yitetico 











